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ETHICAL  DEVELOPMENT  EXTEND- 
ING THROUGH  LIFE.* 


Dr.  Felix  Adler. 


The  principal  thought  embodied  in  the  following  out- 
line is  that  the  life  of  a  human  being  from  the  point  of 
view  of  its  ethical  aim,  should  be  regarded  as  a  series  of 
ascending  terraces,  each  succeeding  one  rising  above  its 
predecessors. 

This  view  of  ethical  development — it  may  be  called 
the  vertical  view — is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  prevailing 
horizontal  view.  According  to  the  latter,  the  ethical  de- 
mands are  practically  identical  in  all  periods  of  life,  what- 
ever the  circumstances  in  which  the  individual  may  be 
placed.  According  to  the  former,  each  period  of  life  has 
its  distinctively  dominant  ethical  note.  In  each  period 
some  one  duty  or  set  of  duties  rises  paramount,  some  one 
ethical  aspect  shines  out,  some  special  ethical  lesson  is  to 
be  learned.  The  ultimate  goal,  indeed,  remains  the  same : 
it  is  the  summit  of  the  mountain  towards  which  the  suc- 
cessive terraces  rise.  It  is  ever  in  view,  it  is  always  the 
aim.  The  chief  ethical  rule  also  remains  unchanged. 
But  the  successive  applications  of  it  to  new  relations  are 
not  mere  illustrations :  rather  are  they  revelations  of  the 
deeper  meaning  of  the  rule  and  they  lead  to  a  more  pene- 
trating insight  into  the  nature  of  the  ethical  aim  itself. 

The  importance  of  these  considerations  as  marking  a 


*  A  paper  contributed  by  Dr.  Adler  to  the  Second  International 
Moral  Education  Congress,  held  at  The  Hague,  August  22-27, 
1912. 
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new  attitude  towards  the  problem  of  moral  education  is 
evident.  Those  who  adhere  to  the  horizontal  view  will 
think  of  moral  education  chiefly  as  concerned  with  the 
teaching  and  training  of  the  young.  "Moral  education" 
means  for  them  the  imparting  of  a  certain  body  of  moral 
doctrine  and  the  fixing  of  appropriate  habits.  And  the 
task  of  the  moral  educator  will  seem  to  be  approximately 
finished  when  he  has  furnished  the  rising  generation, 
once  and  for  all,  with  the  lamp  which  is  to  enable  them  to 
see  their  way.  It  is  true,  no  one  will  deny  that  moral 
self-education  must  be  continued  throughout  the  whole 
of  life.  But  for  those  who  take  the  attitude  indicated, 
moral  progress  through  self-education  simply  means  in- 
creased power  to  hold  fast  the  principles  inculcated  in 
one's  youth,  greater  promptness  in  responding  to  the  call 
of  duty  and  a  more  delicate  tact  in  applying  the  recog- 
nized principles  to  the  unraveling  of  tangled  moral  prob- 
lems. It  does  not  mean  gaining  new  light  on  the  mean- 
ing and  content  of  the  ethical  aim  itself. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  one  takes  the  "terrace  view"  of 
ethical  development,  the  problem  of  the  moral  education 
of  the  young  assumes  an  entirely  new  and  different  as- 
pect. The  moral  education  of  the  young  will  then  be  the 
first  introductory  stage  of  a  long  development,  and  it  is 
clear  that  the  first  stage  cannot  be  wisely  or  adequately 
planned  without  distinct  reference  to  what  is  to  follow. 
The  attempt,  at  least,  will  have  to  be  made  to  map  out 
the  entire  course  and  system  of  ethical  development  with 
a  view  of  fitting  the  first  beginnings  into  this  system. 
For  each  stage  is  to  yield  certain  gains  that  are  to  be 
taken  up  and  to  be  further  ripened  in  the  succeeding 
stage.  And  it  is  plain  that  without  a  more  or  less  ex- 
plicit conception  of  the  series  as  a  whole,  the  work  done 
on  any  one  term  of  the  series  will  fail  of  its  best  results. 
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"Without  the  truth,"  says  Thomas  a  Kempis,  "there  is 
no  knowing;  without  the  way,  there  is  no  going."  The 
truth  in  this  case  is  the  knowledge  of  the  contribution 
which  each  period  of  life  may  be  expected  to  yield  to- 
ward the  development  of  human  personality.  Without 
this  truth,  there  is  no  real  knowing  in  respect  to  the  task 
of  the  moral  educator,  be  he  concerned  with  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young  or  with  the  problems  of  adult  self-edu- 
cation. And  without  the  way  there  is  no  going,  and  the 
truth  must  point  the  way. 

The  lack  of  any  distinctly  conscious  perception  of  the 
moral  problems  that  stand  out  in  the  different  periods  and 
relations  of  life  is,  to  the  writer's  mind,  one  of  the  chief 
causes,  not  only  of  moral  failure  and  shipwreck  in  indi- 
vidual instances,  but  of  the  generally  low  moral  estate 
of  men  at  the  present  day  when  compared  with  their 
notable  achievements  in  the  intellectual  field.  In  any  case 
the  movement  for  moral  education,  so  long  as  its  point 
of  view  is  mainly  restricted,  as  at  present,  to  children  of 
the  school  age,  will  remain  shorn  of  its  brightest  promise 
and  of  the  sublimity  of  suggestion  which  rightly  belongs 
to  it. 

To  submit  this  idea  is  the  principal  object  of  this  paper. 
By  way  of  illustration,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  sketch 
in  rough  outline  a  course  of  ethical  development  extend- 
ing through  life.  The  periods  contemplated  are:  Child- 
hood, Adolescence,  Early  and  Later  Middle  Life,  Old 
Age,  or  the  Period  of  Abdication,  and  the  last  stage  of 
all,  that  of  the  Relinquishment  of  the  Finite  Life.  Be  it 
remembered  that  what  is  here  undertaken  is  not  a  com- 
plete system,  but  the  presentation  of  certain  germinal 
thoughts  which  have  impressed  themselves  on  the  writer's 
mind. 

The  following  short  preliminary  statement  will  put  be- 
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fore  the  reader  the  point  of  view  from  which  what  fol- 
lows (the  whole  course)  is  conceived.  The  ethical  aim 
is  the  development  of  personality.  Personality  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  individuality.  The  individual,  insofar 
as  ethicized,  is  a  personality.  Empirical  man,  with  his 
defects  and  his  qualities,  is  an  individual, — one  of  a  kind. 
Empirical  man,  insofar  as  he  is  transformed  in  subjection 
to  the  rational  ideal,  is  a  personality. 

This  difference  involves  also  a  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  value  and  worth.  An  individual  has  value, 
a  personality  has  worth.  Value  applied  to  'human  beings 
is  the  property  which  one  man  has  of  satisfying  the  needs 
or  wants  of  another.  Worth  is  the  intrinsic  precious- 
ness  or  worthwhileness  which  belongs  to  a  man  on  his 
own  account.  The  concept  of  worth  is  altogether  an 
ideal  concept.  To  ascribe  worth  to  men  is  to  ascribe  to 
them  an  ideal  character  in  no  wise  justified  by  their  ac- 
tual behavior.  It  is  to  invest  them  with  a  glory  which 
their  performances  nowise  warrant.  It  is  to  see  them  in 
a  manner  sub  specie  aeternitatis ;  that  is  to  say,  as  indis- 
pensable components  of  a  rational  universe.  The  concept 
of  worth  is  founded  on  a  postulate,  rather  than  on  a  fact ; 
it  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  there  exists  in  every 
man  potentially  some  unique  distinctive  excellence,  some 
mode  of  necessary  being  induplicable  outside  himself. 
Let  us  adopt  for  a  moment  the  sublime  fiction  of  the 
harmony  of  the  spheres,  only  replacing  the  shining  stars 
by  mental  and  moral  beings,  stars  in  a  spiritual  universe. 
Let  us  assume  that  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  such 
beings.  Let  us  assume  that  each  of  these  beings  is  ca- 
pable of  sounding  forth  a  divine  note  expressive  of  his 
inmost  nature,  without  which  the  worldwide  harmony 
would  be  incomplete.  Let  us  assume  further  that  each  of 
these  musical  utterances  has  the  quality  of  eliciting  in 
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utmost  purity  their  genuine  note  from  each  of  the  infi- 
nite members  of  this  innumerable  multitude  of  beings: 
we  shall  then  have  a  kind  of  pictorial  statement  of  the 
thought  here  presented.  We  shall  also  be  helped  to  ap- 
prehend imaginatively  the  meaning  of  the  formula  which 
is  now  to  be  offered  as  the  chief  ethical  principle  or  rule, 
controlling  and  determining  the  course  of  ethical  develop- 
ment in  all  the  successive  periods.  So  act  as  to  release  the 
best  in  others,  and  thereby  you  will  release  the  best  that  is 
in  yourself.  Or,  So  act  as  to  assist  in  bringing  to  light  the 
unique  excellence  in  others,  and  thereby  you  will  bring  to 
light  the  unique  excellence  that  is  in  yourself.  Oi,  more 
precisely  still,  So  act  as  to  evoke  in  another  the  efficient 
idea  of  himself  as  a  member  of  the  infinite  organism,  and 
thereby  corroborate  in  yourself  the  same  efficient  idea  with 
respect  to  yourself.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
latent  distinctive  excellence  which  is  here  taken  as  the 
foundation  of  worth  or  personality  is  not  a  static,  but  a 
dynamic  quality.  It  is  not  to  be  discovered  by  isolating 
man,  by  seeing  him  detached  from  his  fellows.  The  idea 
of  worth  is  a  social  idea.  It  deals  with  man  in  his  rela- 
tions. It  sees  in  him  a  being  essentially  active,  whose 
very  life  consists  in  affecting  the  life  of  others.  Worth, 
therefore,  may  be  defined  as  that  which  provokes  worth 
in  others,  distinctive  excellence  as  that  which  calls  forth  a 
reaction  in  the  direction  of  their  distinctive  excellence  in 
others.     Ethics  becomes  a  science  oi  reactions.1 


1  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  positions  condensed  in  the  above, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  author's  article  in  the  International 
Journal  of  Ethics,  October,  191 1.  It  may  be  asked,  with  what 
right  the  private  ethical  philosophy  of  the  writer  is  thus  sub- 
mitted for  the  use  of  those  who  may  not  at  all  agree  with  his 
f  >int  of  view.  The  answer  is  that  ethical  philosophies  or  theories 
are  to  be  judged  by  their  fruit;  that  is,  by  the  practical  direc- 
tions to  which  they  lead.  If  these  be  sound,  or  even  suggestive, 
they  may  be  accepted  to  that  extent  by  those  who  would  wholly 
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Regarding,  then,  the  pilgrimage  of  the  human  spirit 
through  time  as  a  kind  of  progressus  ad  Parnassum,  with 
an  ever-expanding  outlook  on  the  ethical  field  and  with 
the  finest  ethical  results  to  come  at  the  end ;  regarding  the 
ethical  aim  of  life  as  that  of  finding  oneself  through  right 
penetration  into  the  life  of  others,  and  setting  before  our- 
selves that  the  ethical  task  consists  in  taking  empirical  hu- 
man nature  as  it  exists  and  transforming  it,  we  shall  not 
fail  to  perceive  that  in  each  of  the  successive  periods  the 
empirical  facts  are  such  as  necessarily  to  give  rise  to  spe- 
cific ethical  tasks.  The  ethical  task  cannot  be  the  same  for 
the  immature  child  and  the  full-grown  man  in  the  com- 
plete exercise  of  his  mental  faculties.  It  cannot  be  quite 
the  same  for  the  single  and  the  married.  It  cannot  be  the 
same  for  those  who  follow  different  callings,  each  calling 
having  its  own  moral  perils,  its  own  moral  opportunities. 
It  can  not  be  quite  the  same  for  one  who  is  charged  with 
the  full  responsibilities  of  active  life  and  <for  one  who  is 
permitted  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  as  a  specta- 
tor. It  is  of  capital  importance  that  these  problems,  these 
perils  and  opportunities,  shall  be  analyzed  and  presented 
in  definite  terms.  Here,  as  has  been  said,  only  a  few 
hints  will  be  attempted. 

CHILDHOOD. 

The  salient  fact  about  a  child  is  its  dependence  on 
adults.  The  ethical  task  in  this  period  is  to  profit  by  the 
dependence  in  order  to  lay  the  foundations  of  future  in- 

reject  the  premises  from  which  they  are  derived.  In  this  way 
much  of  the  ethical  progress  which  mankind  have  actually 
achieved  has  been  brought  about.  We  adopt  certain  of  the  fruits 
of  Stoicism  without  endorsing  the  Stoic  pantheism.  We  accept 
many  of  the  Christian  precepts  without  necessarily  subscribing  to 
the  formulated  Christian  creed. 
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dependence.  The  question  at  the  outset  is  (and  it  will 
constantly  recur  later  on)  :  How  can  the  circumstances  in 
which  a  human  being  is  placed,  the  accidents  of  this 
temporal  development  and  estate,  be  utilized  so  as  to  pro- 
mote the  unique  distinctive  excellence,  which  is  the  goal  ? 

As  far  as  the  first  period  is  concerned,  the  means  to  be 
employed  seem  to  be  chiefly  the  following.  Bring  home 
to  the  child  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  king- 
dom of  worth,  a  society  in  which  moral  striving  counts 
as  the  highest  form  of  human  activity.  This  can  be  done, 
and  can  be  done  only  by  the  worth  which  shines  out  from 
the  faces,  the  speech  and  conduct  of  the  adults  with  whom 
the  child  is  brought  into  contact.  Spiritual  ideas  at  this 
stage  are  far  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  young,  but 
spiritual  impressions,  to  be  retained  and  understood  later 
on,  are  capable  of  being  received.  The  afflatus  of  a  moral 
world  should  radiate  upon  the  child's  life  from  the  per- 
sons of  its  elders.  The  key  to  moral  education  of  the 
young,  as  the  preponderant  majority  of  writers  on  the 
subject  agree,  is  the  moral  attitude  of  those  who  under- 
take to  educate  the  young.  And  by  the  moral  attitude 
we  are  to  understand  principally  the  unremitting  effort  in 
the  direction  of  the  moral  ideal  and  the  reverence  that 
finds  its  expression  in  such  effort.  Reverence  toward 
older  persons,  especially  toward  parents  and  teachers,  is 
the  specific  virtue  of  childhood.  Reverence  is  aroused 
only  toward  those  who  themselves  revere.2 

In  the  next  place,  the  sense  of  the  organic,  inseparable 


2  Here  we  have  an  exemplification  of  the  chief  moral  rule,  Seek 
to  release  the  best  in  others  and  thereby  you  wll  release  it  in 
yourself.  Reverence  toward  parents  is  the  key  virtue  in  the 
moral  system  of  childhood.  In  order  to  awaken  this  feeling  in 
the  child,  the  parent  must  revere  something  higher  than  himself 
and  he  must  be  continually  growing  in  reverence,  in  order  to 
give  to  his  child  the  essential  moral  preparation. 
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relation  with  other  fellow  beings  is  to  be  fostered  by  par- 
ental love,  by  a  kind  of  love  that  is  unbought,  unmerited 
as  yet,  but  not  therefore  unconditioned,  a  love  that  may 
on  occasion  manifest  itself  by  inflicting  punishment  and 
pain,  and  yet  it  is  felt  to  be  the  disinterested  love,  none  the 
less. 

Next,  the  incipient  personality  of  the  child  is  to  be  hon- 
ored by  the  strict  observance  of  impartiality  and  fair- 
ness in  dealing  with  the  child.  The  actual  assertion  of 
personality  really  involves  freedom  from  the  constraint 
exercised  by  others.  Such  freedom,  except  in  extremely 
limited  measure,  is  not  yet  possible  for  a  young  child. 
Children  are  dependent  and  must  learn  to  act  under  rules 
laid  down  by  their  superiors.  Being  thus  in  a  state  of  de- 
pendence, the  consciousness  of  personality  and  of  that 
moral  equality  which  is  the  mark  of  personality  manifests 
itself  in  the  demand  on  their  part  that  they  shall  be  treated 
as  equal  dependents;  that  the  rules  which  they  are  com- 
pelled to  obey  shall  be  applied  equally  to  all  alike.  There 
is  no  one  thing  that  children  so  much  resent  as  unfair- 
ness, or  undue  discrimination  in  favor  of  one  of  their 
number,  whether  by  parents  or  teachers.  There  is  no  sub- 
ject which  school  children  discuss  so  frequently  among 
themselves  as  the  real  or  supposed  partiality  of  one  of 
their  teachers,  no  subject  on  which  they  refine  to  such 
lengths  of  casuistry.  And  this  should  put  us  on  our  guard 
with  respect  to  the  incalculable  injury  that  may  be  done  by 
deviations  from  the  strict  lines  of  justice  in  matters  that 
may  seem  to  us  trivial.  It  is  important  not  only  that  we 
be  just  in  our  treatment  of  children,  but,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, that  we  also  seem  to  be  just. 

With  the  help  of  reverence,  love,  and  equitable  rules, 
the  children  are  to  acquire  those  indispensable  habits 
which  form  the  substructure  of  the  whole  moral  edifice 
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of  their  future  lives:  the  habits  of  self-control,  of  order, 
of  gentleness  and  consideration,  the  habit  of  industry  and 
application,  etc.  But  without  the  sentiment  of  reverence, 
without  the  filial  love  that  responds  to  the  parental  love, 
without  the  primary  respect  for  equity  and  law,  these 
habits  alone  will  prove  but  a  feeble  and  treacherous  foun- 
dation to  build  upon. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  child  is  also  to  obtain  its  first 
initiation  into  the  ideas  of  the  state  and  of  religion  chiefly 
by  means  of  the  reverberations  which  these  ideas  awaken 
in  the  life  of  its  elders.  The  piety  of  parents  and  teach- 
ers, their  loyal  citizenship,  will  reflect  itself  on  the  feel- 
ings of  the  young. 

ADOLESCENCE. 

The  salient  fact  about  the  child  is  dependence.  The 
outstanding  fact  about  the  adolescent  is  the  craving  for 
independence  coupled  with  the  necessity  for  continued 
dependence  because  of  inexperience  and  immaturity.  The 
ethical  task  is  to  use  this  craving  as  a  means  of  advancing 
a  step  toward  actual  independence. 

At  about  the  age  of  puberty,  a  critical  change  occurs. 
The  consciousness  of  separateness  is  accentuated.  The 
human  atom  gets  loose,  as  it  were,  from  the  molecule. 
The  individual  escapes  or  seeks  to  escape  from  the  social 
context  and  its  constraint. 

The  ethical  task  at  this  time  is  to  assist  the  adolescent 
in  reconstructing  his  world,  in  reintegrating  himself  into 
the  social  whole  on  the  basis  of  consent  rather  than  of  com- 
pulsion. And  here  there  are  three  kinds  of  relation  that 
demand  particular  attention :  the  compulsory  relations, 
the  pure  choice  relations,  and  the  choices  which  eventually 
lead  to  compulsory  relations.  Of  the  first  kind,  the  most 
important  are  the  filial  or  family  relations.       From  the 
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bonds  of  filial  and  fraternal  duty  no  one  can  ever  escape. 
To  reconstruct,  so  far  as  these  are  concerned,  can  only 
mean  to  revise,  to  understand  more  finely,  to  voluntarily 
assume  that  which  hitherto  was  more  or  less  imposed 
from  without.  The  best  turn  that  can  take  place  in  the 
relation  of  adolescents  toward  parents  is  based  on  this 
new  voluntariness  of  attitude.  The  adolescent  is  to  be- 
come consciously  the  companion  of  the  parent.  The  child 
ignorantly  idealizes  father  and  mother,  ascribing  to  them 
every  kind  of  perfection  and  regarding  them  as  a  kind  of 
earthly  providence,  as  beings  who  have  no  needs  of  their 
own  but  exist  to  satisfy  those  of  others.  The  point  of 
view  of  the  adolescent  is  to  undergo  a  change  in  both  par- 
ticulars. The  reverence  he  feels  for  them  is  to  attach, 
not  to  the  unreal  perfections  with  which  he  clothes  them, 
but  to  the  earnest  striving  after  the  nobler  things  of  life 
which  he  discerns  in  them.  And  instead  of  regarding 
them  as  godlike  givers,  free  from  want  and  limitation,  his 
eyes  are  to  be  opened  so  as  to  see  the  actual  needs  and  the 
limitations,  physical,  mental,  or  social,  under  which  they 
carry  on  the  struggle  of  life.  To  assist  them,  if  only  by 
understanding  sympathy,  should  be  his  highest  aim. 

Of  the  second  class,  the  pure  choice  relations,  friendship 
is  the  most  important.  The  adolescent  should  be  helped 
to  the  right  conception  of  the  specific  office  of  friendship 
in  the  development  of  personality.  A  comparative  study 
of  the  ideals  of  friendship,  as  held  by  the  Pythagoreans, 
Aristotle,  Kant,  Emerson,  etc.,  will  be  found  useful. 

Of  the  choices  which  eventually  lead  to  compulsory  re- 
lations, the  choice  of  a  calling  is  perhaps  the  best  example. 
It  is  true,  one  can  select  a  certain  vocation  and,  finding 
oneself  mistaken,  later  on  exchange  it  for  another.  Yet 
the  rule  should  be :  initial  carefulness  in  the  choice,  with 
the  presumption  of  permanent  persistence  in  it  later  on.  A 
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broad  outlook  on  the  system  of  human  callings  should  be 
opened  up  at  this  time,  the  nature  of  the  different  call- 
ings, the  'faculties  they  bring  into  play,  the  aptitudes  they 
require,  should  be  described;  above  all,  the  ideal  aim  of 
vocational  life  should  be  set  forth. 

Of  the  dangers  which  beset  the  path  of  the  adolescent, 
the  principal  one  is  prematureness,  in  all  its  forms, — pre- 
mature assertion  of  independence,  leading  to  defiance  of 
authority  and  foolish  contempt  for  advice ;  prematureness 
in  the  sex  relation ;  prematureness  in  the  attempt  to  obtain 
a  fugitive  notoriety  (as  in  athletic  contests)  by  achieve- 
ments lying  within  the  reach  of  the  mentally  immature. 
Undue  concentration  of  effort  on  such  parerga  of  human 
development  tends  to  sterilize  the  mind  and  to  prevent 
success  later  on  in  the  real  business  of  life.  The  moral 
educator  may  rest  fairly  satisfied  with  his  results  if  he  is 
able  to  influence  the  young  so  that  they  shall  be  willing  to 
spend  endless  toil  on  preparation  and  renounce  fruition 
for  the  present.  The  virtue  of  the  adolescent  is  postpone- 
ment. The  reward  of  the  adolescent  is  the  noble  forecast, 
the  golden  vision,  of  what  he  may  be  able  to  accomplish 
when  his  powers  shall  be  ripened. 

Of  the  topics  of  ethical  instruction  in  this  period,  the 
first  and  foremost  is  the  idea  of  worth.  This  is  the  cor- 
nerstone of  the  entire  ethical  edifice.  The  points  to  bring 
out  are  that  independence,  or  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion, is  based  on  the  worth  which  is  inherent  in  human  na- 
ture, and  that  the  worth  of  any  one  human  being  is  condi- 
tioned on  the  recognition  of  worth  in  all  others.3 


8  The  study  of  the  history  of  human  slavery,  the  history  of  the 
Peasants'  War  in  Germany  and  of  the  long-drawn-out  struggle 
of  the  laboring  class  for  better  conditions,  is  useful  as  a  means 
of  arousing  indignation  at  the  mistreatment  of  human  beings  and 
serves  by  reaction  to  strengthen  the  hold  on  the  student's  mind 
of  the  idea  of  the  indefeasible  dignity  and  worth  of  man. 
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Other  topics  are: 

The  re-interpretation  of  the  duties  of  the  family ; 
Friendship ; 
The  sex-relation ; 
The  ethics  of  the  vocations;  and 

A  general  preliminary  account  of  the  ethics  of  citizen- 
ship.4 

EARLY   MIDDLE  LIFE. 

Leading  Thoughts: 

The  work  that  a  man  does  in  his  calling  is  the  anvil  on 
which  he  is  to  beat  out  his  personality. 

The  work  that  a  man  does  is  valuable,  not  chiefly  for  its 
results,  but  for  its  reaction  on  the  development  of  the 
worker.  (See  what  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  has  to  say 
on  the  bloom  as  compared  to  the  fruit.) 

Every  calling  is  charged  with  the  performance  of  a  cer- 
tain specific  kind  of  social  function  or  service.  No  one  of 
the  various  functions  committed  to  the  various  callings 
has  ever  yet  been  adequately  performed, — not  that  of  the 
physician,  of  the  priest,  of  the  artist,  of  the  artisan;  not 
the  highest  any  more  than  the  humblest.  The  aim  of  any- 
one who  enters  a  calling  should  be  to  carry  forward  the 
service  or  function  committed  to  it  to  greater  perfection. 
In  order  to  do  this,  he  must  deploy  his  special  gift  or  apti- 
tude. In  attempting  to  do  so,  he  gets  possession  approxi- 
mately of  his  special  gift  or  aptitude.  In  pursuing  an  ob- 
jective task,  he  realizes  a  subjective  end. 

The  work  is  rightly  done  when  done  in  such  a  way  that 
the  worker  grows  mentally  and  morally  in  the  process  of 
doing  it. 

*In  this  connection,  special  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the 
ethical  idea  of  the  state  and  on  the  inspiring  moments  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  nation,  rather  than  on  the  technical  details  of  the 
mechanics   of  government. 
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Mental  development  is  promoted  when  the  work  sug- 
gests new  ways  of  doing  it,  while  it  is  being  done,  and 
when  each  problem  solved  raises  up  new  problems  to  be 
solved.5 

The  work,  if  rightly  done,  must  react  on  the  moral  as 
well  as  the  mental  development  of  the  worker. 

The  two  go  together.  It  is  useless,  except  provision- 
ally and  for  convenience  of  discussion,  to  treat  them  sep- 
arately.6 

The  total  development  of  the  worker  is  furthered  by  the 
trinity  of  his  relations  to  superiors,  equals,  and  inferiors ; 
to  master-minds,  co-workers,  and  apprentices.  It  is  in 
these  threefold  relations  that  the  character  of  a  human 
being  is  built  up. 

Who  is  a  master  ?  The  master  in  one's  vocation  is  the 
pathfinder,  the  epoch-making  thinker  and  doer.  He  who 
in  the  strength  and  illumination  of  a  fresh  initiative  for  a 
moment  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  entire  field  and  measures 
— though  it  be  from  but  one  point  of  view — its  dimen- 
sions, sees  or  senses  the  whole  context  of  its  problems. 
The  advantage  of  mental  contact  with  a  master  is  that  of 
being  lifted  up  with  him  to  something  of  the  same  eleva- 
tion and  extent  of  outlook.  One  thus  acquires  a  pro- 
founder  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  problems,  though 
the  particular  solutions  be  rejected.  One  gets  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  method  with  which  the  problems  in  these  illus- 
trious instances  have  been  attacked. 


6  The  labor  question,  considered  from  the  ethical  point  of  view, 
is  not  a  question  chiefly  of  the  more  equable  distribution  of  the 
product,  but  of  changing  the  conditions  of  manual  labor  in 
such  a  way  as  beneficently  to  affect  the  producer.  Note  the 
opportunities  in  this  respect  now  opening  in  agriculture. 

6  Moral  and  intellectual  defects  seem  to  have  the  same  root; 
the  same  faults  which  disfigure  or  narrow  a  man  in  point  of 
character  will  be  found  to  narrow  or  deflect  his  thinking. 
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The  ancient  rule  holds  true, — "Get  thee  a  master." 

The  relation  to  the  master  is  the  key  to  the  other  two. 
The  co-worker  or  equal  is  one  who  is  our  master  in  cer- 
tain respects,  we  being  his  followers;  and  to  whom  we 
are  masters  in  other  respects,  he  being  our  follower. 

The  relation  to  the  apprentice  is  to  the  master  that 
is  one  day  to  be. 

The  great  danger  that  appears  in  early  middle  life,  that 
to  which  the  human  spirit,  striving  to  attain  personality, 
at  this  time  is  particularly  exposed,  is  the  false  estimate 
put  by  others  upon  our  work,  and  through  our  work  upon 
ourselves.  We  cannot,  indeed,  prevent  the  formation  of 
false  estimates  in  others'  minds,  but  we  can  avoid  falling 
into  the  trap  of  simply  accepting  them.  The  difficulty,  in- 
deed, of  here  steering  the  middle  course  is  great.  On  the 
one  side  we  must  respect  and  bow  to  the  judgment  of  our 
fellows  and  submit  to  the  sharp  edge  of  their  criticism; 
on  the  other  side  we  must  be  innovators,  and  therefore  be 
sure  enough  of  ourselves  to  defy  the  judgment  even  of  the 
majority  of  our  contemporaries.  The  trinity  of  relations 
above  described,  and  especially  that  to  the  master-minds, 
is  in  this  respect  our  surest  safeguard. 

LATER  MIDDLE  LIFE. 

At  this  stage  of  development,  the  interrelation  of  one's 
calling  to  other  callings  is  the  pre-eminent  feature.  All 
the  different  vocations  react  upon  one  another.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  fine  arts  reacts  upon  that  of  the  handicrafts, 
and  conversely.  The  physical  sciences  are  closely  inter- 
connected. Science  as  a  whole  exercises  intimate  influ- 
ence upon  philosophy  and  religion.  There  is  a  web  of 
cross-relations. 

The  chief  ethical  rule  applies :  So  exercise  your  calling 
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as  to  quicken  the  vocational  activity  of  all  related  callings. 
Keep  well  within  your  boundaries.  Do  not  impertinently 
intrude  into  your  neighbor's  precincts.  Be  not  a  jingo. 
If  you  are  a  scientist,  for  instance,  do  not  assume  the  right 
to  extend  the  method  of  ten  physical  sciences,  in  imperi- 
alistic fashion,  over  the  whole  field.  But  all  the  same,  let 
the  touchstone  of  success  within  your  own  lines  be  this: 
that  the  truth  you  have  apprehended  is  found  acceptable 
by  those  who  work  in  different  lines;  that  your  life  be- 
comes life  to  them,  stimulating  them  to  results  differenti- 
ated from  yours. 

The  dangers  that  appear  at  this  time  are  those  of  dilet- 
tantism at  one  extreme,  and  crusty,  philistine  specialism  at 
the  other.7 

OLD  AGE. 

The  ethical  keynote  of  this  period  is  right  abdication. 
The  ethical  task  is  that  of  making  up  the  balance-sheet  of 
one's  past,  reviewing  the  whole  course  we  have  run,  and 
unflinchingly  setting  down  its  failures  as  well  as  its  par- 
tial successes.  There  are  very  few  men  who  would  not 
plan  their  life  differently  than  they  have  actually  conduct- 
ed it,  if  they  had  the  opportunity.  Mistakes  perhaps  were 
made  by  others  in  our  early  training.  Other  aberrations 
there  have  been  for  which  we  have  no  one  to  blame  but 
ourselves,  due  to  errors  of  judgment  or  moral  remissness. 
We  have  followed  ignes  fatui.  We  have  mistaken  our 
admirations  for  our  capabilities.  We  have  fought,  for 
years  perhaps,  under  false  flags,  or  with  watchwords  on 


7  The  problem,  how  to  be  delivered  from  the  disastrous  effects 
of  specialism,  how  to  know  something  well  without  forfeiting 
the  outlook  on  the  whole,  is  in  some  sense  the  most  urgent  prob- 
lem of  our  times.  Simplification,  and  the  conscious  interrelating 
of  the  central  principles  of  one's  work  to  the  central  principles 
of  others'  work,  seem  to  point  the  way  out. 
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our  lips,  of  party  or  creed,  which  never  really  expressed 
our  inmost  tendencies. 

The  ethics  of  old  age  is  the  ethics  of  abdication.  Abdi- 
cation implies,  besides  vacating  our  place,  making  the  way 
easier  for  our  successor.  It  has  been  said  that  no  one  can 
really  transmit  the  benefits  of  his  experience  to  another ; 
that  every  new  generation  must  learn  the  painful  lessons 
afresh.  But  we  can  at  least  facilitate  the  process  of  learn- 
ing these  lessons,  especially  by  improving  the  methods  of 
education  and  training  that  obtain  in  our  calling.  And  we 
can  in  addition  school  ourselves  to  take  the  right  spiritual 
attitude  toward  our  successor,  whoever  he  may  be,  the  at- 
titude of  welcome  towards  one  of  whom  we  hope  that  he 
will  eclipse  us.     Morituri  te  salutamus ! 

At  this  point  it  will  be  necessary  to  intercalate  a  few 
remarks  in  respect  to  the  social  institutions:  the  family, 
the  state,  and  the  church,  and  the  contributions  toward  the 
growth  of  personality  which  they  are  fitted  to  furnish. 
The  family,  the  state,  and  the  church  run  in  a  parallel 
series  alongside  of  the  line  of  development  that  has  been 
traced.  In  the  family,  we  are  included  from  the  begin- 
ning :  first  in  that  to  which  we  belong  as  sons  and  daugh- 
ters ;  afterwards  in  that  to  which  we  belong  as  fathers  and 
mothers.  The  family  is  the  organ  of  the  spiritual  as  well 
as  of  the  physical  reproduction  of  the  human  race.  The 
contribution  of  the  family  to  personality  consists  in  the 
obligation  we  are  under,  as  parents,  to  focalize  the  results 
of  our  development,  in  order  thereby  to  enkindle  spiritual 
life  in  our  offspring. 

The  functions  of  mother  and  father  in  this  respect  are 
diverse.  The  man  seems  to  represent  the  factor  of  differ- 
entiation, the  woman  that  of  integration.  The  process 
of  accommodation  that  goes  on  between  them  quickens  the 
seed  of  worth  in  the  young. 
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The  state,  likewise,  envelops  us  from  the  beginning  and 
we  lay  our  dust  in  our  country's  soil.  The  state,  ethically 
considered,  is  the  organization  of  the  vocational  groups, 
designed,  by  the  interplay  betwen  them,  to  give  expres- 
sion to  the  aptitudes  or  gifts  of  a  people,  with  a  view  of 
building  up  the  particular  type  of  civilization  which  that 
people  is  fitted  to  produce.  The  moral  profit  which  the  in- 
dividual derives  from  citizenship  is  the  instruction  he  re- 
ceives in  the  true  nature  of  what  is  called  "the  public  wel- 
fare" (to  be  defined  as  the  sum  of  the  conditions  favorable 
to  the  creative  activity  just  described),  and  the  acceptance 
of  this  public  aim  into  his  private  will.8 

The  church,  also,  is  one  of  the  indispensable  social  in- 
stitutions. If  at  the  present  day  it  no  longer  includes  the 
whole  of  our  life,  that  is  so  because,  in  many  cases,  as  an 
instrument  it  has  broken  in  the  hands  of  those  who  de- 
sire to  use  it.  The  church,  ethically  speaking,  is  the  ves- 
sel of  the  Holy  Grail,  in  which  are  forever  to  be  generated 
the  ultimate  ideals  of  mankind,  those  cosmic  ideals  which 
spring  from  the  social  ideals  and  in  turn  corroborate  them. 

The  space  at  my  command  forbids  more  than  this  bare 
enumeration  of  crucial  thoughts ;  nor  is  there  room  to  en- 
large, as  it  would  be  right  to  do,  on  the  help  to  be  expected 
from  the  various  empirical  sciences, — the  science  which 
Mill  called  ethology,  the  psychology  of  character,  the  so- 
cial sciences,  etc.,  all  of  which  must  be  looked  to  to  fill  in 


8  Early  married  life  corresponds  to  the  first  half  of  the  voca- 
tional period,  in  which  the  worker  acquires  a  certain  degree  of 
superiority  and  becomes  master  of  the  technique  of  his  calling 
up  to  date.  The  second  half  of  married  life  corresponds  to  the 
later  vocational  period,  in  which  the  interrelations  are  the  con- 
spicuous feature.  At  this  period  the  parent  has  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  directing  his  growing  sons  or  daughters  into  their 
appropriate  vocational  lines.  In  the  state,  as  ideally  conceived, 
there  should  also  be  degrees  of  citizenship,  corresponding  to  the 
ripeness  achieved. 
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with    appropriate    content    the    mere    outlines    sketched 
above.    I  hasten  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  last  stage  of  all. 

ON  THE  BRINK. 

The  end  is  in  sight.  We  have  finished  our  pilgrimage. 
Have  we,  then,  reached  our  goal  ?  Have  we  achieved  per- 
sonality? We  are  as  far  from  having  done  so  as  ever. 
We  measure  as  we  have  never  done  before  the  distance 
that  separates  the  finite  from  the  infinite.  The  paradox 
that  we  forever  seek  to  attain  that  which  under  earthly 
conditions  is  unattainable,  remains.  The  unique,  distinc- 
tive excellence,  latent,  but  unapparent  in  us,  is  unapparent 
still.  It  is  a  star  that  shines  above  us  in  the  highest  heav- 
ens and  we  are  like  beings  sunk  far,  far  down  in  the 
depths  of  an  abyss,  looking  de  profundis  toward  that  star. 
But  it  is  our  star,  our  essential  self,  the  rays  that  descend 
to  us  are  compelling;  we  are  subject  to  it  and  therefore 
akin  to  it. 

Thus,  we  have  not,  indeed,  realized  our  ideal,  but  we 
have  realized  the  reality  of  our  ideal.  It  subsists  in  the 
world  of  true  being,  and  we  with  it.  And  this,  I  take  it, 
is  the  final  outcome  of  it  all,  this  the  conviction  that 
brightens  our  eyes  as  we  stand  on  the  brink. 

TO  RECAPITULATE. 

The  stages  of  growth  are : 

In  childhood,  right  subjection; 

In  adolescence,  reinterpretation  of  relations  and  pre- 
paration ; 

In  early  middle  life,  reaction  of  the  work  so  as  to  elicit 
the  distinctive  gift  of  the  worker  ; 

In  later  middle  life,  quickening  reaction  upon  inter- 
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related  callings.  That  which  at  present  is  treated  as  inci- 
dental to  be  erected  into  the  chief  conscious  end ; 

In  old  age,  right  summation  of  life's  results  and  wel- 
come to  successor; 

On  the  brink,  the  right  farewell. 

The  simile  under  which  life  is  represented  as  a  hill  with 
an  upward  incline  and  thereafter  a  downward  slope  may 
be  true  of  man  physically  and  even  intellectually.  But  it 
is  not  true  of  him  spiritually.  It  need  not  be.  The  high- 
est point  may  be  reached  at  the  very  end. 


ETHICAL  RECORD. 


THE  HAGUE  MORAL  EDUCATION  CONGRESS 

The  first  International  Moral  Education  Congress, 
1908,  held  in  London,  was  inaugurated  by  Ethicist  in- 
fluence, and  organized  by  Mr.  Gustav  Spiller,  secretary 
of  the  International  Union  of  Ethical  Societies.  It  was, 
however,  open  to  Catholics,  Protestants,  Theosophists, 
Jews,  and  the  rest,  the  one  condition  being  that  all  discus- 
sion should  concentrate  on  the  aim  of  character-building 
for  civic  ends.  The  condition  was  observed,  and  delegates 
from  twenty  countries  must  have  felt  that  it  was  well 
worth  while  to  continue  the  Congress  enterprise.  The 
second  Congress  was  held  at  The  Hague,  August  22  to 
27,  1 912 ;  and,  though  Mr.  Spiller  was  no  longer  secretary, 
the  tradition  established  by  the  previous  Congress  was 
preserved,  and  much  useful  interchange  of  thought  and 
experience  was  the  result. 

A  bright  and  well-decorated  hall  provided  the  scene 
of  debate.  It  was  situated  in  the  flowery  expanse  of  the 
Botanical  Gardens.  In  the  intervals  of  the  academic  dis- 
cussions, Congressists  visited  the  House  in  the  Woods, 
where  the  first  International  Peace  Conference  was  con- 
ducted in  1899;  the  Mauritshuis  and  its  famous  pictures 
by  Rembrandt  and  Gerard  Dou;  the  mediaeval  House  of 
the  Knights ;  the  monuments  of  William  the  Silent,  Spi- 
noza, etc.  Or  they  strolled  through  the  glades  of  the 
Bosch  down  to  the  white  dunes,  and  theatres,  and  Kur- 
haus,  and  promenades  of  Scheveningen  by  the  sea.  At 
the  Kurhaus  one  evening,  when  "bright  the  lamps  shone 
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o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men,"  the  Burgomaster  and  his 
glittering  official  badge  beamed  upon  Dutch,  Germans, 
French,  English,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Hindu  delegates, 
and  polyglot  philosophy  resounded  through  the  spacious 
chamber.  Among  Ethicists  present  at  the  Congress  were 
Mrs.  Tiedeman,  Miss  Winterbottom,  Miss  Altschul,  Miss 
Lilli  Jannasch,  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  Dr.  Neumann,  of  Brook- 
lyn; Dr.  Stanton  Coit,  Mr.  Gustav  Spiller,  Professor 
Foerster,  of  Berlin ;  and  to  these  add  other  names  of  in- 
terest— Mrs.  Kapteyn,  Miss  Alice  Woods,  Messrs.  Har- 
rold  Johnson,  Hoft,  of  Hamburg ,  Bruno  Meyer,  Buisson, 
Boutroux,  Seailles,  Moulet,  Polako  (secretary  of  the 
French  Moral  Education  League)  ;  Professor  Michael 
Sadler,  Professor  Adamson,  Dr.  F.  H.  Hayward;  add 
also  the  representative  of  the  Ethical  World,  who  pens 
this  report.  The  working  classes  were  notably  absent, 
and  this  is  a  grave  defect  of  the  Congresses  of  1908  and 
1912. 

A  very  striking  incident  occurred  as  soon  as  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  R.  A.  van  Sandick,  had  delivered  his  opening 
address.  An  Egyptian  in  red  fez — Hamet  Pasha,  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Instruction — read  an  essay  in  declamatory 
French,  which  summed  up  the  ethics  of  the  Koran;  and 
he  closed  with  the  sacred  Mohammedan  formula,  El  Salam 
Ala'ikom,  "Peace  be  unto  you."  Catholics,  Protestants, 
and  French  Rationalists  then  came  on  the  stage,  reading 
and  disputing;  maintaining  on  the  one  side  that  through 
God  and  Christ  alone  could  efficient  inspiration  come  for 
good  motive  and  good  life ;  maintaining  on  the  other  side 
that  human  nature  was  adequate  for  human  tasks,  and 
that  Truth,  Beauty,  and  Goodness  needed  no  aid  from 
heaven.  The  French  Rationalists — Ferdinand  Buisson 
leading  with  enthusiasm — assuredly  held  superior  sway  in 
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the  controversy,  and  the  subdued  manner  of  the  clerical 
speakers  was  really  a  sign  of  the  times.  A  happy  sign, 
too.  I  should  regret  their  withdawal  from  future  Con- 
gresses, and  their  co-operation  on  practical  issues  is  very 
much  to  be  desired.  All  the  wisdom  is  not  confined  to  the 
field  of  the  "Morale  La'ique"  (non-theological  morality). 
Dr.  Neumann  joined  in  the  discussion,  and  reminded  the 
assembly  that  many  parents  had  no  connection  with  the 
old  religious  doctrines,  and  yet  they  desired  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  ethical  traditions  of  the  race.  And  he  very 
aptly  entered  a  protest  against  the  patronizing  recommen- 
dation of  "tolerance"  which  had  already  made  itself  heard. 
Not  tolerance,  but  a  fraternal  open  mind,  he  pleaded  for. 
Dr.  Coit  fervently  defended  the  ethical  method  as  valid 
without  the  need  of  supernaturalism.  The  entrancing 
vision  of  the  Ideal  was  in  itself  the  essence  of  ethics. 
Morality  was  religion.  Meanwhile,  an  Indian  observer, 
olive-complexioned  and  turbaned,  had  made  quiet  notes  of 
the  conflicting  aims  and  doctrines.  Deva  Prasad  Sarvad- 
hikary  rose  up  and  rebuked  the  Europeans.  He  had  come 
to  learn  lessons  which  he  hoped  might  be  serviceable  to 
India,  and  he  was  ashamed  to  find  the  people  of  the  West 
divided.  The  Japanese  took  no  part  in  the  debate,  being 
content  with  stating  that  their  national  school  policy  was 
neutral  to  religious  creeds. 

Nor  did  I  feel  any  desire  to  tread  that  militant  ground 
myself.  While  I  desire  the  elimination  of  theology  from 
religion,  from  social  ideals,  and  from  education,  I  do  not 
think  these  Congresses  should  afford  a  battlefield  for 
Clericals  and  Secularists ;  but  both  Clericals  and  Secu- 
larists should  be  welcomed  to  the  work  of  constructing 
better  modes  of  character-training.  My  own  contribution 
to  the  proceedings  took  the  form  of  a  lesson  given  before 
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members  of  the  Congress  to  a  class  of  nine  girls  and  boys ; 
these  being  the  children  of  English  residents  in  The 
Hague.  A  Dutch  journalist  who  had  been  unavoidably 
absent  came  to  me  later  on  and  amiably  insisted  on  my  re- 
peating the  lesson  to  him  alone,  and  I  accordingly  treated 
him  as  a  class,  told  him  stories,  and  praised  his  replies  to 
questions;  and  he  departed  happy. 

Dr.  Adler  excited  deep  interest  by  his  outline  of  an 
educational  programme  (fully  detailed  in  the  special 
American  volume  which  has  been  added  to  the  four  Con- 
gress volumes  of  papers).*  The  salient  conception  of 
this  programme  was  that  of  educational  stages  continued 
from  childhood  to  old  age,  each  period  of  experience  hav- 
ing its  particular  trials  and  opportunities,  and  presenting 
a  different  phase  of  the  human  personality.  It  was  there- 
fore useless  to  legislate  for  children's  needs  unless  such  a 
scheme  formed  part  of  the  plan  of  life. 

Physical  training,  games,  care  of  health,  the  Boy  Scout 
movement,  etc.,  formed  a  group  of  topics  considered  at 
one  session.  A  livelier  atmosphere  characterized  the  dis- 
cussion on  Self-government  in  schools — that  is  to  say, 
plans  for  "School  cities,"  students'  associations,  etc. ;  and 
Lehrer  Johannes  Langermann,  garbed  in  a  black  gown, 
and  strenuously  shaking  his  bearded  chin,  amused  and  edi- 
fied his  audience  by  his  defence  of  child-nature  and  child- 
spontaneity  against  bureaucratic  and  mechanical  methods. 
Herr  Langermann  is  well  known  as  an  advocate  of  open- 
air  training,  and  he  affirms  the  paramount  necessity  of 
men  and  women  working  conjointly  in  the  task  of  moral 
education. 

Another  section  was  allocated  to  the  character-building 


*The  volumes  may  be  had  from  Miss  Attie  Dyserinck,  Bilder- 
dijkstraat  78,  The  Hague. 
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of  abnormal  children,  including  the  neglected  and  crimi- 
nal. 

Speaking  generally,  one  weakness  and  one  excellence 
may  be  emphasized.  The  excellent  feature  was  the  amic- 
able temper  displayed  among  divergent  groups  of  theorists. 
The  weak  feature  was  the  extreme  miscellaneousness  of 
the  papers  presented  and  commented  upon.  Switched  ab- 
ruptly from  one  subject  to  another,  the  minds  of  the  listen- 
ers were  crossed  and  re-crossed  by  confused  lines  of 
thought.  We  all  felt  that  more  definition  must  be  im- 
parted to  the  agenda,  and  no  doubt  the  third  Congress  will 
be  concentrated  on  fewer  points,  and  be  preceded  by  more 
solid  committee-work  in  the  selection  and  digestion  of 
papers.  Perhaps  Paris  will  be  the  scene  of  this  more 
workmanlike  procedure.  But  our  Dutch  friends  have 
worked  loyally  and  splendidly  in  the  organization  of  the 
recent  Congress.  The  President  had  a  marvellous  capac- 
ity for  philosophising  and  joking  in  Dutch,  English, 
French,  and  German.  The  committee  were  as  good-hu- 
mored as  they  were  energetic.  And  the  secretary,  Miss 
Attie  Dyserinck  (a  zealous  Theosophist),  charmed  all 
hearts  by  her  combination  of  modest  good  sense,  readi- 
ness for  all  emergencies,  and  a  purity  of  ideals  which  re- 
vealed itself  in  kindness  of  mien  and  well-chosen  speech. 

F.  J.  Gould. 
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DEDICATION  OF  THE  SHELDON 
MEMORIAL 

St.  Louis,  October  8th,  1912. 

dedicatory  address  and  presentation  of  platform  to 

the  leader  by  the  chairman  of  the  executive 

committee,  mr.  robert  moore. 

This  building,  which  marks  the  realization  of  one  of 
our  dreams,  and  which  we  meet  here  to  dedicate,  was 
erected  with  a  two-fold  purpose.  Of  these  the  first  is 
that  it  should  serve  as  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  devoted 
man  whose  name  it  bears — the  man  who  watched  over 
our  Society  in  its  infancy  and  who  for  twenty-one  years, 
with  a  zeal  and  energy  rarely  equalled,  gave  to  it  without 
measure  the  best  efforts  of  his  life.  And  it  is  our  hope 
that  the  story  of  his  life  and  of  his  unswerving  loyalty  to 
his  convictions  of  duty,  and  his  abiding  faith  in  the  cer- 
tain triumph  of  truth  over  error  and  of  good  over  evil, 
may  be  an  inspiration  to  equal  loyalty  and  a  like  faith  in 
many  generations  of  men  and  women  yet  to  come. 

As  a  further  purpose  and  a  further  tribute  to  his  mem- 
ory we  have  erected,  and  now  dedicate,  this  building  to 
the  promotion  of  the  cause  to  which  his  life  was  dedi- 
cated. This  we  do  by  making  it  the  home  of  the  Ethical 
Society  of  St.  Louis,  and  a  means  of  extending  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Ethical  Movement  of  which  this  Society  is 
an  exponent.  For,  as  the  years  have  passed,  the  scope  of 
our  work  and  its  demands  have  so  greatly  widened  that 
for  their  proper  performance  a  new  and  larger  building 
of  our  own  was  needed  to  serve  as  our  workshop  and  our 
home  with  all  that  these  words  imply. 
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The  aim  and  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  emphasize  the 
rightful  sovereignty  of  ethics,  or,  in  the  words  of  the 
American  Ethical  Union,  "to  assert  the  supreme  import- 
ance of  the  ethical  factor  in  all  the  relations  of  life — per- 
sonal, social,  national  and  international — and  to  promote 
moral  education  apart  from  theological  and  metaphysical 
presuppositions." 

In  its  form,  and  as  a  basis  of  religious  organization, 
this  declaration  is  of  recent  date,  but  in  its  essence  and 
spirit  it  is  as  old  as  man  himself.  For  the  supremacy  of 
the  ethical  motive — of  deed  over  creed — has  been  recog- 
nized, more  or  less  clearly,  by  seers  of  all  ages  and  na- 
tions. And  as  a  fact  it  has  at  all  times  been  acted  upon  by 
the  majority  of  men  in  their  dealings  with  each  other. 
In  the  affairs  of  daily  life  that  trust  in  others,  which  is  re- 
quired at  almost  every  step,  is  grounded  not  upon  their 
beliefs  or  disbeliefs,  but  upon  our  estimate  of  their  trust- 
worthiness, or,  in  other  words,  upon  our  estimate  of  the 
extent  to  which  their  actions  are  controlled  by  the  senti- 
ment of  duty.  In  a  word,  it  has  always  been,  and  always 
will  be,  true  that  the  factor  which  in  actual  life  counts  for 
more  than  all  others  is  character.  And  the  good  life — 
the  life  directed  and  controlled  by  the  good  will,  the  life 
which  embraces  the  welfare  of  others  as  well  as  its  own 
— has  always  been  felt,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to 
be  the  highest  good  attainable  by  man. 

But  it  is  also  true  that  this  primitive  and  deep-seated 
faith  has  been,  as  a  rule,  overlaid  by  a  host  of  religious 
beliefs  and  ceremonies  which  have  obscured  and  even  su- 
perseded this  original  faith.  Orthodoxy,  right  belief,  has 
usurped  the  place  which  belongs  to  right  motive,  the 
good  will,  only.  But  as  these  overlying  beliefs  are  in- 
evitably discordant  they  have  become  lines  of  sharp  di- 
vision and  have  placed  in  hostile  camps  those  who  should 
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have  been  co-workers  and  friends.  For  the  fact  that  in 
all  ages  and  among  the  adherents  of  every  creed  there 
are  found  men  and  women  of  unselfish,  saintly  and  heroic 
lives,  is  ample  proof  that  the  roots  of  noble  character  go 
deeper  than  the  "dogmas  which  divide  men"  and  find 
their  nurture  in  the  underlying  moral  nature  which  is 
common  to  all  mankind.  But  what  is  this  underlying 
moral  nature  but  one  of  the  clearest  manifestations  of 
that  primitive  upward  impulse  toward  the  better  and  the 
best  which  is  the  mainspring  of  all  evolution  and  which 
the  men  of  science  are  coming — as  the  poets  and  pro- 
phets have  come  long  before — to  recognize  as  the  ultimate 
cosmic  force? 

It  is  on  this  deep  foundation  that  the  Ethical  Move- 
ment rests.  For  we  find  here  the  most  ancient  scripture 
— older  far  than  any  written  or  printed  record,  but  au- 
thenticated by  a  living  witness  in  every  breast — a  scrip- 
ture whose  rules  are — 

"to  men  made  evident 
By  him  who  made  the  day, 
The  columns  of  the  firmament 
Not  firmer  based  than  they." 

Laying  aside  those  things  in  which  other  forms  of  relig- 
ion differ  the  Ethical  Movement  holds  fast  to  the  moral 
factor  that  unites  them  all.  What  remains  is  the  religion 
of  duty,  the  religion  of  obedience  and  trust,  towards 
which  all  the  world  is  rapidly  tending  and  which  has  been 
rightly  called  "The  Religion  of  all  good  men." 

To  the  furtherance  of  this  faith — oldest  of  all  yet  ever 
new — we  now  dedicate  this  building. 


In  pursuance  of  this  purpose  the  Ethical  Society  of  St. 
Louis  has  selected  as  its  leader  a  man  well  and  widely 
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known  and  well  fitted  by  training,  experience  and  charac- 
ter for  this  important  office, — Mr.  Percival  Chubb. 

On  behalf  of  the  Society,  therefore,  I  now  greet  you — 
Percival  Chubb — as  our  chosen  leader,  and  as  such  com- 
mit to  your  charge  and  direction  this  platform  and  this 
building.  This  we  do  in  the  firm  confidence  that  you  will 
make  of  them  a  school  for  the  formation  of  high  ideals 
and  noble  character — a  school  from  which  shall  go  forth 
open-minded,  open-hearted  and  courageous  men  and  wo- 
men to  be  workers  and  leaders  in  everything  that  pro- 
motes the  common  weal.  And  we  promise  you  our  loyal 
support  and  co-operation  in  a  united  effort  to  make  this 
place  a  source  of  light  and  leading  and  this  Society  a  po- 
tent factor  in  elevating  the  standards  of  our  social  and 
our  civic  life,  and  thereby  hastening  the  day  when — 

"All  men's  good  shall 
Be  each  man's  rule,  and  universal  Peace 
Lie  like  a  shaft  of  light  across  the  land 
Through  all  the  circle  of  the  golden  year." 


RESPONSE  BY  THE  LEADER   OF  THE  ETHICAL  SOCIETY MR. 

PERCIVAL  CHUBB. 

I  accept,  sir,  the  trust  with  which  you  charge  me,  and 
honor  me.  I  accept  it  in  all  humility,  because  I  painfully 
realize  with  what  all  too  limited  powers  I  must  meet  an 
almost  limitless  opportunity.  And  yet  it  is  with  confi- 
dence and  courage  also  that  I  accept  it ;  because  I  am  up- 
held by  a  life-giving  faith  in  the  power  of  our  ideals,  and 
am  sure  of  the  support  with  which  you,  sir,  and  you,  my 
fellow-workers,  will  strengthen  me  hereafter,  as  you  have 
already  strengthened  me  during  my  first  year  with  you 
here. 
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I  may  most  briefly  express  my  sense  of  the  task  which 
lies  before  me  by  resorting  to  a  familiar  figure.  You 
would  place  me  here  as  upon  a  tower  that  is  set  on  a  hill, 
from  which  I  may  discern  the  signs  of  the  times  and  sur- 
vey the  world  on  all  sides, — our  own  city ;  beyond  it,  our 
country;  and  yet  again  beyond  that,  the  distant  nations 
and  kindreds  of  humanity.  As  I  speak  I  recall  looking 
on  a  still,  clear,  cloudless  morn  of  spring  from  the  top  of 
the  Giotto's  Campanile  in  Florence,  out  upon  Italy,  and 
— as  it  seemed  to  me  in  that  translucent  air — upon  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world;  and  I  cannot  help  wishing  now 
that  some  such  clarity  and  range  of  sight  might  be  pos- 
sible from  the  spiritual  eminence  which  this  building 
provides. 

A  broad  and  true  life  must  be  fed  by  a  broad  and  true 
vision.  It  is  that  necessity  which  is  the  first  reason  for 
building  this  edifice, — our  need  of  vision  and  of  help  in 
attaining  to  it.  Vision, — the  far,  quiet  vision — moral 
vision:  we  must  have  that,  or  the  people  perish.  You 
ask  me  to  utilize  this  outlook  station,  this  spiritual  con- 
ning tower,  to  make  a  maximum  of  such  vision  possible 
for  us  all.  You  ask  me  to  set  apart  my  life  and  devote 
my  strength  to  that.  While  you  are  busy  with  your  spe- 
cial vocations  and  tasks,  mingling  among  men  in  the  mart 
and  the  public  place,  in  office  and  factory  and  school,  it  is 
for  me, — as  it  were,  vicariously  for  you, — to  seize  and  in- 
terpret from  this  vantage  place  the  large  movements  of 
human  life,  and  to  see  our  own  life  and  lot  here  in  its 
grand  cosmic  setting  and  meaning. 

You  will  come  here  from  time  to.  time  to  ask  me  not 
merely  the  old  question,  "Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ?" 
but  that  other  equally  important  one,  "Watchman,  what 
of  the  day?"  "What  of  the  dawn  and  the  setting?"  ex- 
pecting me  to  report,  not  only  what  is  dark  and  ominous 
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in  the  great  spectacle  of  the  world,  but  even  more  than 
that,  what  is  fair  and  sunlit;  not  only  the  mutterings  of 
discord,  and  the  cries  of  distress  and  conflict  which  I 
may  have  caught,  but  also  strains  of  the  songs  of  joy  and 
hope  among  men. 

And  you  will  come  as  often  as  possible  to  this  mount  of 
vision  and  its  outlook  tower  that  you  may  yourselves 
view  the  spiritual  landscape,  and  in  the  quiet  and  under 
all  the  favoring  circumstances  of  this  beautiful  place  gain 
your  own  commanding  view  of  the  wide  world  and  your 
place  and  duty  in  it.  You  will  come  to  refresh  and  renew 
the  spiritual  eye,  as  the  bodily  eye  is  refreshed  when,  after 
the  confinement  of  city  walls,  it  gazes  upon  the  infinite 
ocean  or  the  far-off  mountain  range. 

Such  an  aid  to  vision  and  such  a  correction  of  our  re- 
stricted daily  outlook,  we  all  need,  lest  we  forget :  lest  we 
lose  the  sense  of  the  majesty  and  splendor  of  our  human 
dwelling  place ;  of  the  infinitudes  which  dignify  and  glor- 
ify our  human  lot;  the  inexpressibly  divine  privilege  of 
life  in  so  vast  and  wonderful  a  universe :  all  this  pomp  of 
worlds,  of  suns  and  stars,  amidst  which  we  float, — we 
know  not  whither,  but  surely  onward  and  forward  to 
some  august  destiny. 

Lest  we  forget  in  the  nearer  world  about  us, — here  in 
our  own  city,  over  there  amidst  the  smoke  stacks  and  the 
fiery  furnaces, — the  woe  and  want,  the  tragic  struggles 
and  failures,  the  hideous  injustice  and  inhumanity,  the 
corrupting  greed  and  lust,  which  darken  all  too  many 
spots  upon  our  map  of  earth. 

Aye,  lest  we  forget  the  faded  bloodstains  upon  the 
things  we  use, — on  the  woolens  out  of  the  Lawrenceville 
mills,  where,  as  we  have  recently  learned,  men  and  wo- 
men work  at  starvation  wage ;  on  the  coal  out  of  the  bow- 
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els  of  the  earth  where  men  toil  for  less  than  a  bare  main- 
tenance. 

It  is  for  me,  seeing  continually  these  dark  places  from 
our  watch-tower,  not  to  permit  you  to  forget  that  life 
means  these  things  crying  out  for  help — millions  of  hands 
strained  upward  in  token  of  distress  of  body  and  soul; 
and  that  our  vision  of  life  and  of  our  own  duty  must  take 
them  into  account. . 

Lest  we  forget  also  the  spots  and  tracts  of  light,  which 
shine  with  the  lustre  of  heroic  and  helpful  lives :  there  in 
the  Orient,  at  the  farthest  point  of  vision,  Buddha's  India, 
and,  nearer,  the  Palestine  of  the  mighty  prophets  and  the 
martyr  of  Nazareth ;  still  nearer,  the  Athens  of  Socrates 
and  Plato;  the  Rome  of  great  patriots,  statesmen  and  jur- 
ists, of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Epictetus;  and  across  the 
great  ocean  here  in  our  own  land,  little  Concord  among 
the  pines,  and  the  great  Cemetery  of  Gettysburg, — all 
still  bright  despite  the  later  gloom  which  hangs  about  some 
of  these  immortal  homes  of  greatness. 

What  inspiration,  what  comfort  and  joy,  what  restored 
confidence  and  hope  and  love  do  the  sight  and  remem- 
brance of  these  great  shrines  of  greatness  bring  into  our 
lives !  It  is  for  me  to  recall  you  continually  to  the  glory 
of  them,  and  of  the  other  places  where  the  great  struggles 
for  truth  and  freedom,  for  justice  and  humanity,  have 
crowned  great  battle  grounds  with  the  halo  of  immortal 
light. 

But,  members  of  the  Ethical  Society,  you  have  built 
this  home  to  be  more  than  a  watch-tower  from  which 
to  breathe  the  upper  air,  to  behold  life  as  a  whole,  and  to 
contemplate  the  universe  in  all  its  inspiring  and  solemn- 
izing grandeur.  It  is  to  be  at  the  same  time  a  tower  of 
light,  a  beacon  tower,  to  aid  men  by  day  as  well  as  by 
night  to  take  their  bearings,  to  correct  their  courses,  and 
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to  find  comfort  and  assurance  in  the  darkness  and  the 
storm. 

Hiere  we  must  cause  to  'burn  continually,  as  in  some 
sacred  shrine,  a  light;  that  divine  and  inextinguishable 
light  in  which  conscience  and  reason,  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom, love  and  sympathy  mingle  their  rays. 

Of  this  light  in  our  tower,  you  are  to  be  the  sources  and 
sustainers.  From  you  who  gather  here,  and  (in  the  orig- 
inal meaning  of  the  word)  "worship"  here  is  to  proceed 
the  gleam  that  glows  in  the  tower.  Here  in  our  assemb- 
lings on  Sundays  and  at  other  times  the  power  is  to  be 
generated:  it  must  issue  from  your  hearts  and  minds, 
must  be  fed  from  your  lives  and  personalities.  It  is  a 
light  which  will  have  no  visible  altar  here,  and  will  illu- 
minate no  golden  shrine.  It  will  burn  within  you  and 
be  a  radiance  shed  out  of  you  upon  the  world  around. 
So,  then,  the  brightness  of  the  light  which  shines  from 
our  tower  must  depend  upon  you,  individually  and  collec- 
tively. 

But,  of  course,  this  light  is  to  be  shed  in  the  first  in- 
stance for  our  own  illumination.  Each  is  to  profit  by  the 
common  light  of  all ;  the  light  of  a  mutually  helpful  fellow- 
ship. And  it  is  because  this  is  a  fellowship  different  in  its 
basis  and  its  nature  from  any  which  we  can  find  else- 
where, that  this  Society  has  added  this  home  to  the  many 
religious  homes  of  our  city.  It  is  a  different  kind  of  fel- 
lowship in  that  it  is  a  fellowship  consistent  with  the  utmost 
intellectual  freedom,  the  freedom  of  unceasing  growth ;  a 
fellowship  that  fears  no  advance  of  knowledge,  or  revolu- 
tion of  ideas,  but  welcomes  every  step  of  progress ;  a  fel- 
lowship that  reposes,  as  our  national  democratic  faith 
does,  upon  trust  in  the  moral  nature  of  man  and  on  the 
power  of  humanity  to  realize  in  time  its  highest  ideals ;  a 
fellowship,  lastly,  which  finds  as  a  sufficient  bond  of  union 
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the  belief  that  the  universe  is  inexorably  moral  in  its  es- 
sence and  meaning,  and  that  the  greatest  of  all  reverences 
is  reverence  for  the  moral  law  and  for  moral  excellence  in 
man, — for  virtue,  for  holiness. 

My  part  in  our  task,  as  I  understand  it,  is,  as  the  chosen 
guardian  of  this  home,  to  tend  the  flame  of  this  faith. 
You  look  to  me  to  help  with  all  my  skill  and  resources  to 
keep  the  light  burning  brightly  in  this  outlook  tower,  this 
beacon  tower ;  to  do  my  best  to  rekindle  it  when  it  burns 
low ;  to  increase,  if  I  can,  its  power  and  brightness.  To 
this  task,  I  address  myself  with  eagerness,  with  hope,  and 
with  faith  unquenchable  and  unconquerable. 


HYMNS    FOR    DEDICATION. 

Sung  by  the  Children's  Sunday  Assembly. 


Spirit  of  Truth,  we  raise  to  thee 
This  temple  built  in  trust  and  hope, 

That,  nurtured  here,  our  lives  may  be 
Of  finer  strain  and  ampler  scope. 

Cause  of  the  Right,  be  here  a  shrine 
Where  Justice  may  her  ways  make  plain, 

And  Freedom's  face  with  courage  shine 
Against  her  foes  of  Greed  and  Gain. 

And  Flame  of  Virtue,  rich  and  pure, 
Be  thine  the  light  that  brightens  here 

To  help  us  dare  with  footstep  sure 

The  roughest  path  thy  ray  makes  clear. 
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And  Fire  of  Fellowship,  may  ye 
Set  glowing  in  each  heart  and  mind 

Faith  in  the  brotherhood  to  be, 
And  Love  embracing  all  mankind. 

Visions  of  man's  true  life  fulfilled, 

Dreams  of  high  nobleness  of  soul, — 
Our  passions  calmed,  our  doubtings  stilled, — 
Wait  on  us  here,  and  make  us  whole. 

Per  rival  Chubb. 
II. 

May  purer  sacrament  be  here, 
Than  ever  dwelt  in  rite  or  creed : 

Hallowed  the  hour  with  vow  sincere, 
To  serve  the  time's  all-pressing  need, 

And  rear  its  heaving  seas  above, 

Strongholds  of  freedom,  folds  of  love. 

Here  be  the  wanderer  homeward  led ; 

Here  living  streams  in  fullness  flow ; 
And  every  hungering  soul  be  fed 

That  yearns  the  truer  life  to  know, 
And  sow,  'mid  patient  toils  and  tears, 

The  harvest  in  serener  years. 

Samuel  Johnson. 
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RESPONSES. 

By  Children's  Sunday  Assembly  and  Congregation. 

Leader:  Our  morn  of  rejoicing  is  come;  gathered  at 
last  in  this  gracious  home,  let  us  lift  up  our  hearts  in 
thankfulness  and  hope. 

Response:  With  gladness  do  we  greet  this  happy  day; 
and  enter  these  doors  with  joy,  to  find  here  our  spiritual 
dwelling-place  and  sanctuary. 

Leader :  Let  us  rejoice  in  this  fruition  of  our  seven  and 
twenty  years  of  life  and  labor  in  this  our  dear  city. 

Response:  And  in  this  harvest  of  his  devoted  toil 
whose  name  this  building  bears  and  commemorates. 

Leader:  And  let  us  solemnly  dedicate  it  to  the  great 
and  sacred  ideals  which  he  and  we  have  cherished  and 
striven  for. 

Response:  And  let  us  also  dedicate  ourselves  anew  to 
the  service  of  these  lofty  aims. 

Leader :  Dedicate  it  and  ourselves  to  Truth  that,  like  a 
hardy  tree,  shall  prosper  with  the  seasons  and  grow  from 
more  to  more  in  our  midst. 

Response:  Truth,  patient  and  persistent;  Truth  that  is 
mighty  and  shall  prevail :  Truth,  which  alone  shall  make 
us  free. 

Leader:  To  Justice,  stern  and  noble  guardian  of  the 
right,  armed  against  the  weapons  of  the  world's  baser 
warfare. 

Response :  Justice  for  all ;  for  those  especially  who  are 
wronged  and  oppressed,  and  for  every  fettered  and  strug- 
gling soul. 

Leader:  To  Duty,  stern  task-  mistress,  that,  rekindled 
by  her  zeal,  we  may  flinch  from  no  task  and  fear  no  foe  in 
our  onward  march. 

Response:  And  that  we  may  go  forth  from  her  pres- 
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ence  refreshed  in  devotion,  and  strengthened  in  will  to 
do  her  bidding. 

Leader:  To  Love,  also,  inspiring  and  hallowing  Love, 
that  casts  out  selfishness  and  indifference. 

Response:  The  Love  of  kinsfolk  and  neighbor  and 
friend,  of  city  and  country,  of  our  brother-man  the  world 
over. 

Leader:  And  to  Reverence,  which  exalts  the  mind: 
Reverence  for  what  is  beneath  us,  for  what  is  on  equality 
with  us,  and  for  what  is  above  us. 

Response :  Reverence  for  manhood  and  womanhood  in 
the  lowliest,  as  well  as  in  those  who  are  great  and  gifted. 

Leader:  And,  finally,  to  Hope  and  Faith:  Hope  in  the 
coming  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Man :  Faith,  despite  all 
defeats  and  delays,  in  the  certain  triumph  of  Virtue  and 
Excellence. 

Response:  Hope  of  morn  in  the  black  night,  hope  of 
good  out  of  evil ;  Faith  in  our  nobler  selfhood,  faith  in  the 
great  ideals  which  shine  in  the  dawn  with  the  prophecy  of 
the  perfect  day. 


Here  followed  an  address  by  Prof.  Felix  Adler,  in  be- 
half of  the  Fraternity  of  Ethical  Leaders  and  the  Ameri- 
can Ethical  Societies,  which  we  hope  to  be  able  to  print 
later. 

ADDRESS  BY  MR.   HORACE  J.  BRIDGES,  OF  LONDON. 

The  catholicity  of  the  inspiration  of  our  Ethical  faith 
has  already  been  expressed  here  this  morning.  Our  re- 
ligion is  one  which  appeals  to  all  races  and  to  all  nations. 
But  it  may  not  be  known  to  you  all  that  that  universality 
of  inspiration  is  already  expressed  and  objectified  in  out- 
ward bodily  shape.  Organizations  devoted  to  the  ideals 
for  which  this  temple  stands  are  already  established  in 
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France  and  Germany,  in  Switzerland  and  Russia,  in  Aus- 
tria and  in  far  Japan;  and  last,  but  haply  not  least,  the 
country  from  which  I  come  has  for  many  years  been  the 
field  of  an  active  and  zealous  missionary  propaganda  of 
the  Ethical  gospel.  The  light  came  from  the  West. 
America  is  the  native  home  of  Ethical  religion.  Thence 
it  was  carried  to  England,  where,  thanks  to  the  genius  and 
the  indefatigable  labors  of  Dr.  Stanton  Coit — who  faced  a 
task  and  achieved  a  success  which  to  any  Englishman 
would  have  seemed  impossible — there  are  now  more  than 
a  dozen  societies,  with  a  total  membership  of  over  two 
thousand  people. 

In  my  boyhood,  I  went  sometimes  to  Exeter  Hall,  then 
the  great  centre  of  missionary  activity,  and  saw  on  the 
platform,  side  by  side  with  staid  English  clergymen  of  va- 
rious denominations,  romantic-looking  specimens  of  the 
primitive  peoples  of  the  world,  gathered  there  to  symbol- 
ize and  celebrate  the  conquering  power  of  the  Cross.  The 
picturesqueness  of  the  spectacle  was  what  naturally  ap- 
pealed most  directly  to  the  imagination  of  a  boy.  Now, 
however,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  can  perhaps  enter 
with  some  power  of  sympathetic  understanding  into  the 
feelings  of  those  converts  in  a  strange  land.  For  this 
morning,  as  it  happens,  I  am  that  Zulu,  I  am  that  Hot- 
tentot, come  across  the  ocean  to  bear  my  glad  and  grateful 
testimony  to  the  redeeming  and  transfiguring  power  of 
the  faith  by  which  I  live. 

The  joy  and  gratitude  I  feel  in  doing  this  are  the  greater 
because  of  the  presence  here  of  the  founder  and  prophet 
of  our  faith,  to  whose  utterance,  aflame  with  the  hallowed 
fire  of  the  altar,  and  shot  through  with  the  white  radiance 
of  eternity,  we  have  just  been  listening  with  soul-enthrall- 
ed attention.  No  convert  to  Christianity  ever  spoke  for 
his  faith  with  deeper  conviction  and  inner  certainty  than  I 
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feel  in  bearing  witness  to  the  enlargement  of  spiritual  vis- 
ion and  the  accession  of  moral  strength  which  the  faith  of 
the  Ethical  Movement  has  brought  into  my  life. 

My  function  here  to-day  is  to  bring  you  the  felicitations 
of  the  members  of  the  English  Union  of  Ethical  Societies 
on  the  completion  of  this  magnificent  building,  erected  to 
the  memory  of  your  Society's  founder,  and  to  be  devoted 
to  the  cause  for  which  he  lived.  •  We  rejoice  in  your  re- 
joicing, for  we  feel  that  your  triumph  is  our  triumph. 
We  feel  that  the  significance  of  the  dedication  of  this,  the 
second  Ethical  temple  to  foe  erected  on  the  American 
continent,  is  far  more  than  local.  It  may  prove  to  be  an 
event  of  historical  importance  not  only  for  St.  Louis,  not 
only  for  the  State  of  Missouri,  but  for  mankind  at  large. 
For  the  gospel  of  the  Ethical  Movement  will  prove  a  bene- 
faction not  only  to  its  present  members,  but  to  all  the  mul- 
titudes who,  in  this  age  of  spiritual  unsettlement,  feel  the 
need  of  strength  and  guidance,  of  inspiration  and  sanc- 
tion for  the  higher  life,  but  know  not  where  to  seek  them. 

The  world  and  the  churches  to-day  lay  great  emphasis 
on  social  righteousness.  We  too  are  alive  to  the  need  of 
common  service  to  rid  society  of  the  evils  which  infest  it. 
But  we  have  also  a  sense,  as  deep  as  John  Henry  New- 
man's own,  of  the  utter  momentousness,  the  eternal  signifi- 
cance, of  personal,  individual  righteousness  and  consecra- 
tion. There  can  be  no  social  righteousness  unless  in  men 
and  women  individually  there  is  the  quickened  conscience, 
the  dedicated  will,  the  hunger  and  thirst  for  a  good  that 
the  world  of  the  senses  and  the  life  of  self-seeking  does 
not  and  cannot  give. 

How,  amid  the  collapse  of  traditional  theologies  and  an- 
cient sanctions  to  the  higher  life,  shall  we  secure  the  al- 
legiance of  men  to  that  searching  and  thrilling  imperative 
of  the  Moral  Law  which  to  us  is  so  tremendous  a  reality  ? 
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How  can  we  do  it,  we  are  often  asked,  except  by  that  very- 
doctrine  of  reward  and  punishment  which  the  historic 
Church  has  invoked  ?  We  reply  that  with  such  a  doctrine 
we  can  never  attain  to  righteousness.  A  life  inspired  by 
such  a  conception  can  possess  only  what  Milton  called  "an 
excremental  whiteness" ;  it  cannot  be  inwardly  pure,  gen- 
uinely ethical,  secretly  holy.  Until  we  live  and  act  from 
that  principle  of  pure,  disinterested  beneficence  by  which, 
according  to  Christian  theology,  God  himself  is  animated, 
we  have  not  attained  the  ethical  level,  we  have  not  ful- 
filled the  law  of  our  being. 

And  when  the  question  is  put,  "Why  should  I  do 
right?"  we  would  turn  the  questioner's  attention  inward 
to  his  own  soul.  We  would  ask  whether  he  knows  what 
he  means,  at  bottom,  by  the  pronoun  "I."  Has  he  realized 
what  are  the  fundamental  demands  of  his  own  nature, 
what  are  the  motives  and  the  lines  of  conduct  by  which, 
and  by  which  alone,  he  can  really  attain  to  self- fulfilment  ? 
We  affirm  that  there  never  has  been  a  human  creature 
whose  real  selfhood  could  be  satisfied  save  by  the  inward 
and  outward  fulfilment  of  the  demands  of  the  Moral  Ideal. 
To  think  otherwise  is  a  delusion ;  to  seek  self-fulfilment  in 
any  other  way  is  to  court  disillusionment  and  disaster. 
Man  is  made  for  righteousness.  We  want,  we  fundament- 
ally need,  to  live  out  the  ethical  imperative  which  is  our 
own  deepest  nature.  It  is  the  literal  truth,  to  use  the 
words  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  that  "there  is  a  piece  of  di- 
vinity in  us ;  something  that  was  before  the  elements,  and 
owes  no  homage  unto  the  sun."  And  when  this  is  realiz- 
ed, how  idle  becomes  the  demand  for  an  external  sanction, 
a  promise  or  a  threat,  as  an  inducement  to  rectitude  of 
life! 

Such  is  the  conception  of  morality  which  animates  the 
Ethical  Movement,  and  has  led  to  the  erection  of  the  tern- 
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pie  which  we  here  and  now  dedicate.  To  the  memory  of 
Walter  Sheldon  it  is  built.  To  the  sovereign  Law  which 
constrained  his  allegiance  and  inspired  his  life's  devotion  it 
is  dedicated;  to  the  service  of  Man,  to  the  Cause  of  the 
Good  in  the  World,  to  the  furtherance  of  righteousness 
and  the  unending  war  upon  the  citadels  of  evil : — 

To  light,  that  shines  in  stars  and  souls ; 

To  law,  that  rounds  the  world  with  calm; 
To  love,  whose  equal  triumph  rolls 

Through  martyr's  prayer  and  prophet's  psalm, 
These  walls  are  wed  with  unseen  bands, 
In  holier  shrines  not  built  with  hands. 


ADDRESS  PRELIMINARY  TO  THE  UNVEILING  OF  THE   MEMO- 
RIAL TABLET  TO  WALTER  L.  SHELDON  IN  THE 
VESTIBULE,  BY  MR.  S.  BURNS  WESTON. 

Another  milestone  in  the  history  of  the  Ethical  Cul- 
ture Movement  is  being  set  this  morning  in  the  dedication 
of  this  beautiful  building  as  the  spiritual  home  of  the  St. 
Louis  Ethical  Society  and  the  center  of  its  future  activi- 
ties. It  will  henceforth  be  for  this  Society  a  sacred  tem- 
ple, not  only  because  there  will  be  set  forth  here,  by  word 
and  deed,  the  ethical  principles  that  should  guide  our  hu- 
man life — and  stimulate  that  moral  growth  towards  the 
ideal  of  the  perfect  society  of  which  Dr.  Adler  has  so  for- 
cibly spoken — but  it  will  be  sacred,  also,  because  it  has 
been  built  as  a  loving  and  appropriate  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  founder  of  the  Society. 

In  this  Ethical  Meeting  House  efforts  will  be  made  to 
help  construct  the  spiritual  temple  of  the  moral  ideal — an 
ideal  humanity — a  temple  made  not  by  hands  but  by  the 
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moral  and  spiritual  efforts  of  earnest  men  and  women 
working  always  for  the  highest  and  best.  Human  lives 
are  the  real  building  stones  of  that  divine  sanctuary  which 
overarches  our  entire  humanity  and  fosters  the  highest 
good,  not  only  of  one's  self,  one's  city  and  one's  land,  but 
of  that  larger  commonwealth  that  embraces  all  mankind. 

How  comes  it  that  we  are  dedicating  this  house  to-day 
to  the  service  of  the  Ethical  Ideal  ?  The  real  explanation 
lies  in  the  fact  that  a  young  man  of  earnest  soul  and  reso- 
lute will,  aflame  with  ethical  ideals  and  possessing  the 
moral  energy  of  a  Hebrew  prophet,  came  to  St.  Louis 
twenty-six  years  ago,  fresh  from  his  post-graduate  studies 
abroad  and  from  his  apprenticeship — as  he  called  it — with 
the  New  York  Ethical  Society,  to  found  an  Ethical  So- 
ciety here. 

From  the  day  we  first  met  as  fellow-students  in  a  Ger- 
man university  thirty-one  years  ago,  I  felt  that  Walter 
Sheldon  was  capable  of  holding  aloft  the  torch  of  ethical 
idealism,  and  that  in  his  hands  it  would  be  made  to  burn 
brightly  and  to  shine  out  afar.  The  result  of  his  life-work 
more  than  justified  that  first  impression. 

As  soon  as  he  was  convinced  that  there  could  be  an 
Ethical  movement  that  was  not  based  on  the  dogmatic  for- 
mulas of  an  ecclesiastical  body;  that  one  could  strive  to 
reach  a  higher  moral  level  one's  self  and  help  to  elevate  the 
life  of  one's  fellow  men  without  subscribing  to  a  theolog- 
ical creed ;  that  one  could  work  for  humanity  and  ethical 
ideals  without  joining  either  Church  or  Synagogue;  as 
soon,  I  say,  as  he  came  to  take  this  point  of  view — so  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  which  he  had  in  early  youth  been 
trained — the  soul  of  this  Abou  Ben  Adhem  burned  with 
the  desire  to  join  such  a  movement  and  to  become  a  leader 
and  teacher  of  Ethical  Religion. 

With  this  avowed  purpose  in  his  heart,  he  later  on  came 
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amongst  you  an  entire  stranger.  You  listened  and  re- 
sponded to  his  call  and  he  remained  and  labored  for  the 
Ethical  cause  with  all  that  tremendous  energy  of  mind, 
soul  and  body  so  characteristic  of  him  for  twenty  years, 
and  still  for  another  year  with  broken  body  but  unbroken 
spirit  until  the  dark  curtain  fell.  And  what  did  he  accom- 
plish ? 

Because  of  his  marked  moral  and  intellectual  qualities, 
and  the  sterling  soul  within  him,  because  of  his  self-sacri- 
ficing devotion  to  his  great  life  purpose  and  his  unflinch- 
ing courage  and  determination  in  the  face  of  many  obsta- 
cles, there  grew  up  under  his  leadership  an  Ethical  organi- 
zation that  gained  in  strength  and  influence  with  each 
passing  year. 

And  when  the  inexorable  fate  that  awaits  us  all  finally 
overtook  him,  his  heroic  nature  and  strong  ethical  belief 
did  not  desert  him,  but  with  supreme  resignation  and  in- 
spiring faith,  he  said  to  those  about  him,  "All  is  well." 
Yes,  all  is  well  for  one  whose  life  has  been  so  nobly  spent 
in  a  great  cause.  It  is  well  for  the  Ethical  Movement  that 
a  man  of  such  strength  of  mind  and  force  of  character  had 
devoted  to  it,  in  so  short  a  life,  over  two  decades.  And  it 
would  indeed  be  well  for  humanity,  if  every  one  took  to 
heart,  as  did  he,  the  injunction  of  King  David,  "Now  I 
go  the  way  of  all  the  earth,  therefore  be  ye  strong  and  ac- 
quit yourselves  like  men." 

It  may,  then,  in  truth  be  said  that  the  character  and 
achievements  of  Walter  L.  Sheldon  are  the  very  founda- 
tion stones  on  which  this  Ethical  Meeting  House  has  been 
built.  Let  it  therefore  be  sacredly  consecrated  to  a  per- 
petuation of  his  spirit  and  work.  Thus,  and  thus  only, 
can  we  fittingly  honor  his  memory. 

Enduring  monuments  of  marble  and  stone,  and  stately 
memorial  buildings  have  often  been  erected  as  a  tribute 
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to  the  memory  of  those  who  have  achieved  distinction 
among  their  fellowmen  by  the  notable  things  they  have 
done.  Such  monuments  and  memorials  have  too  frequent- 
ly served  merely  to  perpetuate  the  name,  but  not  the  work 
and  spirit  of  those  whom  the  builders  sought  to  honor. 
No  monument  of  that  kind,  though  it  be  as  lasting  as 
the  ancient  pyramids,  would  be  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  one 
whose  name  this  building  bears,  or  would  be  acceptable  to 
him  could  he  reappear  amongst  us  to  speak  for  himself. 
"Away  with  a  costly,  useless  monument,"  he  would  say. 
"If  you  wish  to  pay  genuine  tribute  to  me  and  show  ap- 
preciation of  my  work,  care  for  the  things  I  most  cared 
for,  work  for  the  cause  for  which  I  spent  my  life,  help  to 
perpetuate  the  activities  and  influence  for  good  of  the  St. 
Louis  Ethical  Society.  Help  to  make  this  a  better  world 
to  live  in.  Do  your  part  to  see  that  truth  and  justice  and 
brotherly  kindness  reign  in  trade  and  commerce,  in  the  re- 
lations of  employer  and  employee,  in  all  political,  civic  and 
domestic  relations,  and  in  each  human  heart  as  well. 
Seek  to  promote  the  highest  ethical  standards  and  the  most 
genuine  ethical  fellowship  everywhere.  Above  all  do  not 
let  this  building  become  an  empty  bearer  of  my  name,  but 
as  long  as  it  stands  let  it  be  a  center  of  vital  ethical  activ- 
ity and  a  meeting  place  for  those  who  will  earnestly  work 
for  and  heartily  support  the  Ethical  cause  in  St.  Louis. 

"The  torch  once  carried  by  those  who  have  passed 
away,"  as  he  himself  said,  "falls  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  still  living.  It  is  for  us  to  take  up  the  burden  of 
their  work,  to  carry  on  their  tasks  and  hand  the  light  on 
throughout  the  generations.  The  torch  we  bear  will  gleam 
fitfully  and  faintly,  or  it  may  shine  out  brightly  and  stead- 
ily and  boldly,  according  to  the  spirit  with  which  we  do 
our  work.  It  is  for  us  to  hold  this  light  aloft,  with  the  eye 
looking  upward,  as  we  strive  for  all  that  is  highest." 
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The  torch  of  ethical  idealism  the  founder  of  this  So- 
ciety bore  so  high,  has  been  passed  on  to  us  who  sur- 
vive him,  and  it  behooves  us  to  keep  it  held  aloft  and 
burning  brilliantly.  As  a  means  of  inspiring  us  to  do  this 
and  of  perpetuating  the  work  to  which  his  life  was  con- 
secrated, this  building  has  been  erected.  On  the  wall  in 
the  vestibule,  a  tablet  has  been  placed,  which  will  recall 
his  strong  features  and  unique  personality.  Beneath  the 
bas-relief  portrait  are  these  fitting  words  of  his:  "It  is 
good  to  have  lived  and  loved  and  labored.  It  is  good  to 
be  missed  from  the  ranks,  while  the  march  is  going  on.  It 
is  good  to  have  worked  with  all  the  energy  at  our  com- 
mand, and  it  is  good  to  rest  when  that  work  is  done." 

Walter  Sheldon  now  rests  in  peace.  He  is  missed,  sadly 
missed,  from  our  ranks,  but  the  cause  to  which  he  was  so 
faithful  and  the  work  he  so  successfully  began,  will  be 
loyally  furthered  by  those  who  frequent,  in  coming  years, 
this  Sheldon  Memorial  Building. 

His  desire  has  indeed  been  fulfilled.  He  lives  on  in  the 
hearts  of  those  he  served  and  in  the  work  he  achieved. 

It  will  now  be  my  sacred  privilege,  after  passing  out  into 
the  vestibule,  to  unveil  the  Walter  L.  Sheldon  memorial 
tablet. 
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Dr.  Neumann  on  the  Moral  Education  Congress 

The  International  Moral  Education  Congress  is  a  grati- 
fying example  of  what  a  small  group  of  persons  can  ac- 
complish when  they  are  animated  by  a  great  idea.  Our 
International  Union  of  Ethical  Societies  is  relatively  in- 
considerable in  numbers ;  but  in  the  light  of  the  beginnings 
which  it  has  already  made,  its  possibilities  for  usefulness 
are  inspiring. 

As  an  outcome  of  its  session  at  Eisenach  in  1907,  it 
inaugurated  the  Races  Congress  of  last  summer,  and  the 
first  International  Congress  on  Moral  Education.  The 
main  burden  involved  in  getting  these  projects  started  was 
borne  by  Dr.  Adler  and  by  Mr.  Spiller,  whose  position 
as  secretary  of  the  Union  allowed  him  to  devote  all  his 
time  to  this  complex  task.  The  Moral  Education  Con- 
gress was  held  in  London  in  1908  and  was  regarded  by  all 
who  knew  of  it  as  eminently  worth  the  effort.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  education,  men  and  women  of 
all  the  civilized  countries  East  and  West  came  together 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  considering  aims  and  methods  in 
the  moral  nurture  of  the  young.  States  and  schools  sent 
delegates.  Orthodox  believers,  free-thinkers,  religious  lib- 
erals, members  of  Ethical  Societies,  all  met  upon  the  plane 
of  their  common  interest  in  character-building  and  voted 
the  enterprise  profitable. 

The  interest  thus  kindled  did  not  wane.  The  response 
to  the  Second  Congress,  held  at  The  Hague  this  summer 
from  August  22  to  August  27,  was  widespread  and  earn- 
est. The  papers  presented  to  the  first  Congress  had  been 
printed  in  a  single  volume :  the  papers  at  the  second  re- 
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quired  four  volumes  in  addition  to  the  number  devoted  to 
contributions  from  America.  The  delegates  were  as  num- 
erous as  before,  and  represented  the  same  diversity  of  land 
and  race  and  religious  outlook,  coming  from  America,  all 
Europe,  Egypt,  India,  China  and  Japan.  The  interest  of 
the  State  was  typified  by  the  patronage  of  Her  Majesty, 
the  Queen  Mother  of  the  Netherlands.  Another  signifi- 
cant interest,  that  namely  of  men  of  affairs,  was  illustrat- 
ed by  the  fact  that  the  chairman  of  the  Netherlands  Exec- 
utive Committee  was  a  civil  engineer,  and  the  treasurer  a 
lawyer.  The  presiding  officers  at  the  various  sessions 
were  Professor  Emil  Boutroux  of  the  Sorbonne,  Dr. 
Adler  and  men  of  similar  academic  rank. 

The  program  was  rich  in  topics.  Three  sessions  were 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  different  points  of  view  from 
which  the  problems  should  be  regarded — the  religious 
standpoint,  the  lay,  the  national  and  social.  The  other 
sessions  were  given  over  to  questions  of  method  with 
special  reference  to  the  education  of  adolescents,  physical 
training,  and  the  moral  development  of  abnormal  chil- 
dren, such  as  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  the  feeble- 
minded. 

The  impression  one  receives  from  the  Congress  as  a 
whole  is  a  sense  of  the  enormity  of  the  task  suggested 
by  the  term  "moral  education"  and  the  relative  smallness 
of  the  steps  taken  to  meet  the  challenge  presented  by  its 
modern  aspects.  Even  the  unimportant  contributions  tes- 
tify to  a  widespread  conviction  that  our  schools  and 
churches  have  somehow  failed  to  live  up  to  their  full  re- 
sponsibility. Believers  and  non-believers  declare  with 
one  voice  that  all  is  far  from  well.  The  responsibility 
is  laid  at  different  doors  according  to  the  persuasion  of 
the  accuser.  The  clericals  place  it  generally  upon  the 
growing  infidelity  of  the  times.     A  Netherlands  physi- 
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cian,  however,  Dr.  Mouton,  himself  a  believer,  concedes 
the  fact  that  moral  principles  have  grown  steadily  more 
lax  in  Holland  notwithstanding  the  circumstance,  as  he 
himself  points  out,  that  only  six  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion is  not  enrolled  in  the  membership  of  the  churches. 
Whatever  the  divergence  of  view  as  to  the  diagnosis,  the 
Congress  was  a  unit  in  its  recognition  that  the  state  of 
things  is  unhealthy  and  calls  for  radical  cures. 

The  question  of  aims  was  debated  with  no  little  heat. 
Clericals  from  France,  Belgium,  Holland  and  Germany 
insisted  ardently  upon  the  indispensability  of  religion. 
They  were  met  by  equally  warm  defence  of  the  lay  point 
of  view  especially  from  Dr.  Stanton  Coit  and  M.  Ferdi- 
nand Buisson  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  French  secular  movement.  As  the  rules  of 
the  Congress  wisely  forbade  resolutions  in  any  way  par- 
tisan, none  were  offered;  but  as  far  as  one  could  judge 
from  the  conduct  of  the  members,  the  lay  point  of  view 
seemed  to  number  more  sympathizers  than  the  clerical. 
While  mere  majorities  mean  little,  this  feature  is  never- 
theless worth  dwelling  upon.  When  one  considers,  for 
example,  that  States  presumably  modern  like  Prussia  and 
Bavaria  classify  school  children  as  Catholics  or  Protest- 
ant or  Jewish  and  compel  them  to  receive  the  religious 
instruction  prescribed  for  one  of  these  three  denomina- 
tions and  no  other,  it  means  much  to  see  the  champion- 
ship of  a  secular  moral  education  grow.  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  might  not  perhaps  be  out  of  order  to  allude  to  the 
significance  of  The  Hague  as  the  place  of  meeting.  Al- 
though the  political  life  of  Holland  is  dominated  at  pres- 
ent by  reactionary  clerical  influences,  the  modern  spirit 
received  its  tribute  in  the  willingness  to  allow  the  Con- 
gress to  meet  there  and  to  grant  it  recognition. 

All  in  all,  the  Congress  was  of  marked  importance. 
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From  the  standpoint  of  our  movement,  it  was  valuable 
because  in  the  first  place,  it  presented  vivid  evidence  of 
the  strength  of  the  orthodox  convictions.  We  do  not 
subscribe  to  the  orthodox  program,  but  we  dare  not  un- 
derestimate the  earnestness  and  the  power  of  those  who 
are  pledged  to  push  it.  To  see  the  intelligence,  the  num- 
ber and  the  vigor  of  those  whose  view  of  character-build- 
ing is  not  merely  unsympathetic,  but  aggressively  hostile 
to  our  own,  gives  one  a  new  sense  of  the  need  for  wise 
and  energetic  effort  in  championing  our  ethical  principles. 

In  the  second  place,  even  the  combat  has  its  benefits. 
Ideas  thrive  more  vigorously  in  an  atmosphere  of  hos- 
tility than  of  indifference.  Opposing  claims  are  put  upon 
their  mettle.  The  open-minded  of  both  camps  can  hardly 
meet  the  attacks  of  their  opponents  without  being  forced 
to  see  where  their  own  position  is  weakest.  Nothing 
could  be  more  easily  fatal  to  our  Ethical  movement  than 
for  us  to  suppose  that  we  have  as  yet  justified  our  special 
claims  fully. 

In  the  third  place,  however,  the  very  fact  that  there 
was  any  debate  at  all  is  a  sign  of  advance.  It  indicates 
that  those  inside  the  churches  and  those  without  recog- 
nize the  need  of  a  common  ground  on  which  to  unite  for 
the  good  of  the  future.  Frequent  reference  was  made  in 
the  discussions  to  the  fact  that  morality  offers  a  basis  of 
this  sort.  Extreme  clericalists  retorted  that  for  them 
there  could  never  be  such  community.  In  a  similar  tem- 
per, extreme  champions  of  unbelief  could  see  nothing  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  church  but  war.  And  yet  the 
encouraging  circumstance  was  there,  that  both  parties 
must  have  been  animated  by  more  of  a  common  interest 
than  they  were  willing  to  confess :  their  very  presence  to- 
gether at  an  assemblage  designated  as  a  Congress  on 
moral  education   shows  that  there  was  a  point  where 
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their  seemingly  parallel  lines  really  came  together. 

A  fourth  value  may  perhaps  be  noted  in  the  fact  that 
our  International  Union  is  becoming  known.  We  have 
not  yet  grown  respectable  enough  to  be  recognized  offi- 
cially; but  a  compliment,  albeit  of  a  rather  inverted  sort, 
was  paid  to  us  in  the  precautions  to  prevent  our  initial 
responsibility  for  the  Congress  from  coming  to  light.  No 
official  reference  was  made  to  the  origin  of  the  two  con- 
gresses; but  among  many  of  those  who  attended  it  was 
an  open  secret.  A  royal  delegate  declared  in  private  that 
"The  Congress  was  all  right,  but  that  it  was  started  by  the 
wrong  people."  This  matter  may  be  mentioned  because 
there  was  no  wish  whatever  on  our  part  to  make  either  of 
the  congresses  a  sectarian  affair.  The  motive  behind  our 
efforts  was  the  desire  to  help  solve  a  sore  problem.  At 
every  point,  our  people  were  careful  to  keep  their  con- 
nection out  of  sight  rather  than  hinder  co-operation  by 
insisting  upon  its  recognition  or  unduly  pressing  our  own 
principles.  Let  it  be  understood,  please,  that  we  have  ab- 
solutely no  right  to  speak  of  these  congresses  as  entirely 
the  undertaking  of  our  International  Union.  This  would 
be  a  gross  injustice  to  the  many  workers  on  the  various 
committees  who  are  not  of  our  fellowship  and  who  right- 
ly regard  the  Congress  as  the  enterprise  of  an  interna- 
tional committee  which  is  far  from  sectarian  or  partisan 
in  any  way.  The  reference  to  the  Union  of  Ethical  So- 
cieties is  made  because  it  is  only  fair  that  all  our  mem- 
bers should  know  of  its  initial  contribution  and  that  they 
should  be  encouraged  by  hearing  that  its  efforts  are  being 
recognized. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  impressions  left  by  the 
Congress.  Evidence  abounds  that  Europe  is  not  all  sat- 
isfied with  its  old  religious  conceptions.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  Orient.    Along  with  this  religious  discon- 
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tent,  and  indeed,  in  no  small  measure,  a  cause  of  it,  is 
the  growing  demand  that  the  moral  values  be  accorded  an 
increasing  importance  in  the  political  life,  in  the  social,  in 
the  educational,  in  the  religious  life.  What  part  can  our 
Ethical  Movement  play  here?  It  can  clarify  this  ten- 
dency ;  it  can  make  it  increasingly  conscious  of  its  impli- 
cations, it  can  lend  it  the  help  of  its  own  experiences,  it 
can  suggest  new  fields  of  endeavor  and  co-operate  in  the 
effort  to  conquer  them.  No  fear  of  our  lack  of  mem- 
bers need  dispirit  us.  What  has  already  been  begun  is 
encouraging  witness  to  the  possibilities  open  to  any  group, 
howsoever  small,  whose  animating  ideas  are  big. 

Henry  Neumann. 


HAWTHORNE'S    "SCARLET  LETTER"* 

By  Walter  L.  Sheldon. 

We  look  to  Athens  in  ancient  Greece  as  the  birthplace 
of  Ethical  philosophy.  And  yet  it  is  not  of  the  philoso- 
phers that  I  am  thinking — not  of  Socrates  nor  of  Plato. 
I  trace  the  dawn  of  Ethical  religion  rather  to  the  poetry 
or  literature  of  Athens;  to  Sophocles  and  Aeschylus;  to 
the  tragedies  which  have  made  those  two  names  immortal. 
It  was  by  the  speech  of  Antigone — in  her  appeal  to  the 
"unwritten  laws  that  know  no  change"  that  the  torch  was 
lighted  which  has  been  handed  down  from  age  to  age. 
Literature  come  before  philosophy.  It  speaks  straight 
from  the  human  heart,  giving  us  those  intuitions  that 
have  been  the  outgrowth  of  all  past  human  experience. 
The  story  of  ethics  can  be  traced  as  well  through  the  liter- 
ature of  the  world  as  through  the  systems  of  philosophy. 
Ethical  religion  would  have  been  developed  had  there 
been  no  Plato  or  no  Socrates.  It  would  have  come  as  the 
burden  or  cry  of  the  poetry  of  Athens. 

And  to  my  mind  the  greatness  of  a  work  of  art  in  liter- 
ature can  often  be  measured  by  the  insight  it  displays  into 
the  moral  life  of  mankind.  It  is  chiefly  because  Hamlet 
and  Othello,  Macbeth  and  King  Lear,  were  ethical  studies 
that  we  place  them  as  the  greatest  works  of  Shakespeare. 
And  if  we  look  to  "Faust"  as  taking  the  first  rank  in  the 
work  of  Goethe  it  is  not  because  of  its  artistic  merit,  its 
poetic  form,  but  because  it  too  is  supremely  an  ethical 
study;  showing  us  how  mankind  has  come  to  recognize 
the  great  law  of  consequences.     George  Eliot  likewise 


*This  lecture  by  the  late  Walter  L.  Sheldon  was  first  given  before 
the  St.  Louis  Ethical  Society,  and  afterwards  repeated  before  the 
Philadelphia  Society  for  Ethical  Culture. 
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takes  rank  in  my  mind  with  Shakespeare  because  of  that 
same  inspired  insight.  Philosophy  may  write  out  into  a 
system  what  the  heart  of  man  has  known  long  before: 
and  human  experience  may  become  incarnate,  as  I  have 
said,  in  poetry  or  literature  before  it  takes  shape  in  the 
writings  of  philosophers. 

It  is  a  mistake,  therefore,  to  assume  that  an  emphasis 
on  the  moral  side  of  life  renders  a  work  of  literature  in- 
ferior. Rather  does  it  show  the  superiority  of  such  work 
when  the  insight  is  truly  profound.  And  in  support  of  my 
statement  I  appeal  to  that  great  line  of  ethical  teachers, 
Aeschylus  and  Sophocles,  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  and 
George  Eliot. 

The  two  men  who  have  handed  on  this  same  torch  in 
America,  whose  writings  show  this  same  profound  in- 
sight and  speak  therefore  for  the  moral  intuitions  of  the 
human  race,  were  Emerson  and  Hawthorne;  and  I  place 
them,  therefore,  in  the  lead  as  the  greatest  teachers  of 
men  our  country  has  produced. 

Some  years  ago  I  addressed  you  on  what  we  owed  to 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  To-day  I  turn  to  that  other 
genius  of  almost  equal  rank — Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  I 
am  to  take  up  one  of  his  great  works  for  you  and  to  ana- 
lyze it.  But  I  shall  do  it,  not  as  if  it  were  a  mere  work 
of  art,  not  because  it  is  great  literature,  but  because  it  is 
in  line  with  those  sages  or  seers  whose  names  I  have 
called  up  to  your  memories.  It  is  Sophocles  and  Aeschylus 
who  always  come  to  my  mind  when  I  think  of  Haw- 
thorne. He  seemed  to  realize  as  did  those  great  poets  of 
Athens,  that  the  cue  to  the  evolution  of  the  human  race 
is  to  be  found  in  Ethical  experience.  I  believe  that  the 
builders  of  the  Parthenon  were  conscious  of  this,  and 
that  in  their  striving  to  erect  a  structure  absolutely  per- 
fect and  complete  in  itself  they  were  dominated  by  that 
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same  conviction.  They  had  a  spiritual  idea  which  they 
were  seeking  to  work  out. 

I  shall  take  up  this  story  of  the  "Scarlet  Letter," 
therefore,  and  my  aim  will  be  to  trace  that  one  thread 
running  through  it,  and  ask  you  to  watch  for  it  as  I  go 
over  the  tale. 

Three  great  writers  in  the  literature  of  our  century  in 
three  great  countries,  have  been  subjective  or  introspec- 
tive in  their  methods.  They  have  had  a  way  of  probing 
the  human  soul  almost  as  if  with  a  dissecting-knife.  It  is 
in  a  way  a  study  of  psychology  to  read  them — or  rather 
I  should  say,  in  the  ethical  branch  of  Psychology.  They 
turned  their  gaze  all  the  while  inward,  and  they  make  us 
do  the  same.  Somehow  it  is  as  if  they  were  throwing  a 
powerful  search-light  which  penetrated  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  our  being.  It  makes  us  shrink  and  tremble  a 
little ;  we  are  liable  to  see  more  than  we  should  like  to  see 
Perhaps  they  encourage  people  too  far  sometimes  in  the 
habit  of  self-scrutiny.  Yet  it  is  just  such  a  self-scrutiny 
which  brings  about  a  moral  advance  everywhere. 

I  have  in  mind,  of  course  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  from 
this  country,  George  Eliot  in  England,  and  Victor  Hugo 
in  France.  It  may  be  that  Victor  Hugo  belongs  some- 
what less  than  the  others  to  the  class  I  am  describing. 
There  is  a  wide  difference  between  them  all.  The  great- 
est of  them,  beyond  question,  was  George  Eliot.  And 
yet  close  in  the  same  rank  comes  Hawthorne.  Few  men 
have  ever  penetrated  deeper  into  the  mysteries  of  the  hu- 
man conscience.  All  his  writings  are  a  form  of  ethical 
study.    But  they  fascinate  us  nevertheless. 

The  Scarlet  Letter  is  perhaps  the  most  famous  of  all 
the  writings  of  Hawthorne.  It  is  less  attractive  in  cer- 
tain ways  than  the  "Marble  Faun,"  there  is  less  of  the 
sweetly  human  about  it.  It  is  grim  and  awful  with  little 
or  nothing  to  illumine  the  pages  with  tenderness  or  joy. 
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Most  other  writers  would  have  made  the  story  twice  as 
long  and  woven  through  it  another  thread  touched  with 
a  golden  hue  of  sunlight  and  peace ;  of  human  fellowship 
and  beautiful  love.  That  would  probably  have  been  more 
artistic  although  in  part  it  would  have  destroyed  the  in- 
tensity of  the  tale. 

I  want,  if  I  can,  to  make  you  see,  nevertheless,  how 
vastly  superior  this  great  work  is  to  the  ephemeral  litera- 
ture of  the  present  time,  dealing  with  the  same  subject. 
When  all  these  stories  that  are  thrust  upon  us  now-a- 
days  are  lost  in  oblivion,  the  "Scarlet  Letter"  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  will  still  be  alive,  as  one  of  the  greatest  works 
of  American  literature.  It  has  a  lofty  dignity  character- 
izing it  all  the  way  through.  No  one  can  ever  say  that 
this  author  wrote  for  the  purpose  of  making  his  books 
popular  in  the  market,  by  catering  to  an  abnormal  craze 
such  as  prevails  at  the  present  time.  So  lofty  and  serene 
is  the  dignity  of  the  tale  that  it  seems  at  times  almost  un- 
real, as  if  it  were,  in  part,  out  of  keeping  with  our  ordi- 
nary human  nature;  and  yet  it  is  essentially  a  true  study 
nevertheless.  It  is,  more  than  anything  else,  an  analysis 
of  the  workings  of  conscience.  But  the  conspicuous  fea- 
ture of  the  story  is  that  the  leading  character  analyzed 
for  us  is  the  hero  and  not  the  heroine.  Most  novelists  in 
dealing  with  such  subjects  have  preferred  to  lay  bare  the 
woman's  soul.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  the  supreme  inter- 
est is  concentrated  on  the  hero — on  the  guilty  man,  Ar- 
thur Dimmesdale.  Although  the  novel  is  named  from  the 
heroine,  it  is  not  her  life  or  her  experiences  which  are 
made  of  the  most  consequence.  It  is  the  study  of  a  deli- 
cate, sensitive,  highly-strung  man-soul  that  we  have  ana- 
lyzed for  us.  The  workings  of  the  soul  in  man  and  that 
of  woman  are  not  the  same.  Each  soul  responds  differ- 
ently to  the  same  experiences.  In  a  way,  there  is  a  Greek- 
like element  in  this  tale  of  Hawthorne's.     You  can  see 
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the  avenging  Nemesis.  It  is  as  if  you  beheld  Furies  at 
work  under  your  very  eye.  You  perceive  the  Fates  on  the 
outside  and  the  gnawing  conscience  on  the  inside.  The 
man  who  had  begun  life  free  and  strong,  high-strung  and 
full  of  ardor,  devout  and  aspiring,  had  surrendered  all 
his  freedom.  By  one  evil  act  he  had  bowed  his  whole 
being  under  the  yoke  of  necessity. 

There  is  something  appalling  in  this  awful  notion  of 
sin  as  it  has  come  down  to  us  from  earlier  times.  It  has 
been  a  subtle  and  profound  discovery,  made  by  the  seer, 
and  now  recognized  by  everyone,  that  it  is  the  act  of  evil 
which,  as  it  were,  robs  us  of  our  freedom.  As  long  as  a 
man  holds  himself  staunch,  straight  and  true,  keeps  to  the 
ideal  rules  he  has  set  up  for  himself,  he  feels  himself  a 
free  man ;  when  he  has  broken  these  rules  the  freedom  is 
gone  and  he  sees,  as  it  were,  twining  around  him,  the 
threads  of  the  Fates.  They  seem  to  hold  him  in  their 
meshes  and  he  witnesses  himself  apparently  tied  down 
under  a  grim  necessity.  It  is  all  there  in  the  experience 
of  Arthur  Dimmesdale.  It  has  been  repeated  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  times  in  the  experiences  of  other  men  all 
over  the  world — that  appalling  surrender  of  the  neck  to 
the  yoke  of  necessity — a  surrender  that  has  come  about 
because  the  man  has  ignored  or  let  slip  the  ideal  standard 
he  had  set  up  for  himself. 

I  want  to  go  over  the  story  in  part,  chapter  by  chapter, 
although  I  assume  that  most  of  you  have  read  it  already. 
The  tale  itself  is  simple  enough.  It  takes  us  back  into  the 
old  Puritan  New  England;  to  the  days  of  the  stern 
rigid  Blue  Laws;  to  the  time  when  our  forefathers  de- 
spised the  beautiful,  had  little  respect  for  sweetness  and 
charm,  would  have  little  to  do  with  form  or  ceremony. 
The  one  aim  they  had  was  obedience  to  the  rules  or  prin- 
ciples of  early  Calvinism.  Grand  as  was  the  influence 
of  that  rigid  austerity,  it  missed  its  mark  and  failed  to 
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perpetuate  itself  because  it  ignored  the  sweet  and  tender 
side  of  human  nature.  It  might  have  continued  to  de- 
spise the  beautiful,  if  only  it  had  left  full  sway  to  the  gen- 
tler, more  tender  side  of  the  human  being.  But  it  was 
not  only  stern  toward  the  aesthetic  sense:  it  was  stern 
toward  the  heart  itself.  It  left  little  or  no  sphere  for  the 
play  of  ideal  sentiment. 

Into  this  stern,  rigid,  cold  atmosphere  of  an  old  Puri- 
tan town  in  New  England  a  young  woman's  life  had  been 
thrust,  as  it  were,  probably  against  her  own  wishes  or  her 
own  inclinations.  She  had  been  the  wife  of  a  scholarly  re- 
cluse of  the  old  world, — a  man  who  had  taken  her  into  his 
life  and  home  not  for  her  sake  but  for  his  sake ;  not  in  or- 
der to  illumine  her  life  but  that  she  might  throw  cheer  on 
his  cold  intellectual  pathway.  He  had  sent  her  over  to  the 
new  world,  intending  to  follow  her  later  on. 

And  she,  in  this  new,  stern  atmosphere,  alone,  by  her- 
self, had  been  a  faithless  wife.  As  the  story  opens,  we  see 
a  crowd  of  people,  men  and  women,  gathered  around  the 
prison-door.  With  that  acute  insight  characteristic  of 
Hawthorne,  he  says:  "The  founders  of  a  new  colony, 
whatever  Utopia  of  human  virtue  and  happiness  they 
might  originally  project,  have  invariably  recognized  it 
among  their  earliest  practical  necessities,  to  allot  a  por- 
tion of  the  virgin  soil  as  a  cemetery  and  another  portion 
as  the  site  of  a  prison."  As  the  crowds  stand  awaiting, 
the  heroine  of  the  story,  the  faithless  wife,  steps  forth 
from  the  doorway  wearing  the  scarlet  letter  upon  her  bo- 
som. She  has  to  stand,  with  her  child  in  her  arms  on  the 
scaffold  for  a  number  of  hours  to  the  gaze  of  on-lookers. 
This  was  the  penalty  allotted  to  her  instead  of  the  other 
penalty  of  death.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  woman 
herself  would  have  chosen  death  itself,  rather  than  such 
awful  shame.  And  there  she  stands  as  the  men  and  wo- 
men below  smile  or  jeer,  comparing  themselves  with  her 
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and  commenting  on  their  rectitude  and  her  crime.  Only 
one  voice  there  is,  of  pity:  that  of  a  young  wife  whose 
sentiments  had  not  yet  hardened  under  the  grim  Puritan- 
ism— or  I  should  rather  say,  not  yet  hardened  by  the 
every-day  experiences  of  life ;  because  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
pretty  nearly  everywhere  it  is  the  same  story,  even  though 
there  be  no  stern  Puritanism  to-day.  For  some  reason 
as  people  grow  older,  usually  the  sense  of  pity  is  liable 
to  die  away.  After  the  character  has  taken  complete 
shape,  after  the  habits  of  life  have  been  fixed,  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  man  or  woman  to  go  back  and  realize  those  earlier 
days  when  they,  too,  had  to  undergo  struggles,  when  they 
too  were  fighting  temptation,  when  they  too  had  not  been 
sure  of  their  pathway. 

And  yet  it  was  not  merely  that  awful  experience  of  a 
few  hours  which  most  affected  Hester  Prynne ;  the  time 
would  soon  be  over,  when  she  could  retire  from  the  grim 
gaze  of  the  hard  faces  below.    But,  as  Hawthorne  says : 

"Now  began  the  daily  custom ;  and  she  must  either  sus- 
tain and  carry  it  forward  by  the  ordinary  resources  of  her 
nature,  or  sink  beneath  it.  She  could  no  longer  borrow 
from  the  future  to  help  her  through  the  present  grief.  To- 
morrow would  bring  its  own  trial  with  it;  so  would  the 
next  day,  and  so  would  the  next ;  each  its  own  trial,  and 
yet  the  very  same  that  was  now  so  unutterably  grievous  to 
be  borne.  The  days  of  the  far-off  future  would  toil  on- 
ward, still  with  the  same  burden  for  her  to  take  up,  and 
bear  along  with  her,  but  never  to  fling  down ;  for  the  ac- 
cumulating days,  and  added  years,  would  pile  up  their 
misery  upon  the  heap  of  shame.  And  over  her  grave  the 
infamy  that  she  must  carry  with  her  would  be  her  only 
monument." 

That  is  the  beginning  of  the  story.  It  might  be  sup- 
posed that  we  were  going  to  watch  through  a  long  tale, 
the  changes  of  heart  and  mind  this  woman  would  un^ 
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dergo,  study  her  views  of  life  and  see  what  that  awful 
penalty  would  accomplish  for  her;  what  kind  of  a  soul 
would  survive  and  come  out  at  the  end  of  it  all,  whether 
she  would  ever  reconquer  her  freedom  in  spite  of  the 
penalty  and  in  spite  of  the  crime.  But  as  we  go  on  there 
is  less  attention  to  be  given  to  Hester :  it  is  of  another  that 
we  shall  be  thinking,  another  whose  course  we  shall  be 
following.  Out  in  the  world,  away  from  her,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  gaze  of  the  multitude,  is  the  unknown 
partner  of  her  crime.  Hie  stood  uncondemned,  unpunish- 
ed, while  she  bore  the  shame,  while  at  her  was  directed 
the  pointed  fingers,  while  she  was  shut  out  from  the 
world,  he  still  was  free,  unblamed,  with  the  loving,  admir- 
ing, worshipful  gaze  of  the  people  upon  him.  Had  he 
been  a  hard,  cold,  selfish  nature,  he  might  have  gone  on 
pretty  much  as  before,  with  now  and  then  a  gnawing  pang 
at  what  he  had  done.  The  soul  within  him  might  have 
died  out  and  left  the  animal  shell,  which  is  what  is  left 
of  a  great  many  lives ;  but — as  it  so  happened  that  he  had 
a  great  deal  of  soul  and  was  not  a  cold,  selfish  nature — it 
was  otherwise.  He  paid  the  penalty  of  the  crime,  rather 
than  Hester  Prynne.  That  is  the  point  of  the  story. 
What  the  woman  had  to  undergo  was  mild,  easy  to  bear, 
commonplace,  in  comparison  with  his  suffering.  He  was 
the  one  who  entered  the  gates  of  hell  and  endured  its  tor- 
tures. He  knew  that  his  life  had  become  a  lie.  When 
he  walked  the  streets  he  was  a  walking  lie,  when  he  stood 
in  the  pulpit  to  face  the  people  and  plead  with  them  on 
behalf  of  the  higher  life,  he  was  a  talking  lie ;  and  when 
he  was  alone  by  himself  wrestling  with  his  conscience  and 
making  up  reasons  why  he  should  go  on  in  the  same  old 
pathway,  then,  worst  of  all,  he  was  a  lie  to  himself. 

And  we  are  carried  by  Hawthorne  through  all  this  story 
of  self-torture,  of  soul-agony ;  step  by  step  we  watch  the 
man  die  .  It  was  no  unconscious  giving  way,  no  bloom  on 
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the  outside  with  insidious  disease  working  underneath: 
all  the  while  it  was  conscious  dying;  he  knew  it  every 
instant;  the  face  grows  pale,  the  features  haggard,  the 
shoulders  droop,  the  eyes  sink  inward,  he  knows  he  is 
withering  away. 

But  now  comes  what  I  should  term  the  Greek  element 
of  the  story.  Another  figure  appears  upon  the  scene;  a 
kind  of  materialized  Nemesis  or  spirit  of  evil  seeking  to  tie 
the  meshes  around  Arthur  Dimmesdale  and,  as  it  were, 
to  get  him  completely  under  control,  as  a  stepping-stone  to 
the  final  doom  when  his  Satanic  Majesty  would  own  him 
as  one  of  his  subjects  in  his  own  dominions.  As  Hlester 
Prynne  stood  upon  the  scaffold  she  had  recognized  all  of 
a  sudden  the  face  of  the  intellectual  recluse  of  the  old 
world,  who  had  been  her  husband  and  who  had  come  to 
the  new  world  to  find  his  wife  faithless  to  him.  Does  he 
blame  her  ?  By  no  manner  of  means  !  Cool  and  clear  in 
his  judgment,  he  sees  that  it  has  been  a  miscalculation, 
that  it  was  a  failure  of  judgment  on  his  part  to  have  taken 
such  a  young  life  to  his  withered  self.  It  is  no  blame  of 
conscience  with  him  but  simply  a  confession  as  to  the 
blame  of  judgment;  as  he  stands  in  the  prison  with 
Hester  he,  as  it  were,  exonerates  her.    He  says : 

"The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek,  it  was  my  folly  and  thy 
weakness.  I — a  man  of  thought — the  book-worm  of  great 
libraries — a  man  already  in  decay,  having  given  my  best 
years  to  feed  the  hungry  dream  of  knowledge — what  had 
I  to  do  with  youth  and  beauty  like  thine  own  ?  Between 
me  and  thee  the  scale  hangs  fairly  balanced.  But  the 
man  lives  who  has  wronged  us  both.  I  shall  seek  this 
man  as  I  have  sought  truth  in  books.  I  shall  see  him 
tremble.    Sooner  or  later  he  must  needs  be  mine." 

He  proposes,  therefore,  to  take  his  revenge  on  the 
other  criminal — on  the  one  who  had  done  him  the  wrong 
and  blighted  the  happiness  of  his  old  age.    He  is  the  liv- 
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ing  Nemesis  or  the  Mephistopheles  of  the  play.  Haw- 
thorne just  sufficiently  sketches  him  to  make  you  feel  his 
presence,  and  yet  never  sufficiently  unfolds  him  to  make 
you  feel  him  as  a  living  human  being.  He  is  more  like  a 
materialized  spirit  of  evil,  hovering  around  the  agonized 
soul  of  Arthur  Dimmesdale,  to  torture  it,  to  intensify  the 
agony,  to  taste  all  the  sweetness  of  revenge  and  if  possi- 
ble, to  destroy  the  man's  soul  altogether.  He  guesses  the 
fact  somehow  that  Arthur  Dimmesdale  is  the  guilty  one 
and  as  the  young  preacher  fails  in  strength  and  seems  to 
be  withering  away,  they  assign  this  evil  genius  to  live  with 
him  as  his  physician ;  and  there,  day  after  day,  and  week 
after  week,  in  the  night  time  and  in  the  day  time,  Roger 
Chillingworth,  as  the  evil  spirit,  is  always  on  guard.  If  a 
momentary  smile  flits  across  the  haggard  face  of  the 
preacher,  the  evil  genius  is  there  by  some  subtle  remark 
to  bring  back  his  memory  of  the  crime  and  to  blot  out  the 
smile.  He  haunts  him  like  a  shadow,  and  the  pale,  sor- 
rowing, dying  man  never  knows  who  it  is  actually  that  is 
haunting  him  all  the  while.  He  simply  has  a  shrinking 
sense  of  loathing  for  the  man  from  whose  presence  he 
cannot  escape. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  subtle  genius  of  Hawthorne  that  he 
should  have  shown  how  this  man's  soul  was  also*  ruined 
indirectly  because  of  the  one  crime  mentioned  in  the 
story.  He  had  not  been  essentially  a  bad  man,  only  a  cold 
intellectual  recluse.  The  evil  that  was  in  him,  and  that 
lies  dormant  in  all  of  us,  might  have  lain  dormant  for- 
ever, had  it  not  been  because  of  the  one  wrong  act  on  the 
part  of  another,  which  now  awakened  in  him  all  the  bad 
side  of  his  nature,  calling  forth  the  spirit  of  revenge  and 
reducing  him  to  the  level  of  a  brute.  As  Hawthorne  in- 
timates: "At  first  his  expression  had  been  calm,  medita- 
tive, scholar-like.  Now  there  was  something  ugly  and 
evil  in  his  face,  which  they  had  not  previously  noticed, 
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and  which  grew  still  more  obvious  to  the  sight  the  oftener 
they  looked  upon  him."  We  see  this  man's  soul  carried 
away  likewise  in  the  holocaust  brought  about  by  the  one 
crime.  It  is  enough  to  make  us  shudder,  when  we  see 
the  transformation  by  which  the  ideal  enthusiasm  of  a 
search  after  truth  becomes  changed  into  a  brutal  craving 
for  power  and  control  over  the  man  who  had  done  him 
the  wrong.  He,  too,  had  been  led  to  surrender  his  free- 
dom by  yielding  to  this  craving  for  revenge  and  his  neck, 
too,  had  now  come  under  the  yoke  of  grim  necessity — as, 
little  by  little  this  craving  overmastered  him  and  de- 
stroyed all  other  purposes  and  all  other  ideals.  The  scholar 
had  become  a  fiend.  He  was  almost  sure  that  Arthur 
Dimmesdale,  the  minister,  was  the  guilty  one.  At  last 
to  satisfy  himself,  he  puts  the  minister  into  a  deep  slum- 
ber, then  stole  in,  uncovered  the  man's  breast  and  saw 
the  mark  of  self-torture  inflicted  there,  showing  a  con- 
scious evidence  of  guilt.  Who  could  put  an  instantaneous 
emotion  into  more  graphic  language  than  Hawthorne, 
when  he  said  at  that  moment,  speaking  of  this  evil  de- 
mon, as  the  proof  was  thus  disclosed  to  him: 

"What  a  wild  look  of  wonder,  joy  and  horror !  With 
what  a  ghastly  rapture,  as  it  were,  too  mighty  to  be  ex- 
pressed, only  by  the  eye  and  features,  and  therefore  burst- 
ing forth  through  the  whole  ugliness  of  his  figure  and 
making  itself  even  riotously  manifest  by  the  extrava- 
gant gestures  with  which  he  threw  up  his  arms  toward 
the  ceiling  and  stamped  his  foot  upon  the  floor.  Had  a 
man  seen  old  Roger  Chillingworth  at  that  moment  of  his 
ecstacy,  he  would  have  had  no  reason  to  ask  how  Satan 
comports  himself  when  a  precious  human  soul  is  lost  to 
Heaven,  and  won  into  his  kingdom." 

After  all,  the  scholar,  seeking  his  revenge,  sank  lower 
than  his  victim.    There  was  no  hope  of  penance  for  him. 
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Nothing  left  in  his  soul  which  might  make  him  crave  to 
get  back  the  something  he  had  lost. 

This  story  is  not  exactly  a  novel.  It  is  rather  a  series  of 
character  studies.  Each  chapter  is  a  tale  by  itself.  It  is 
a  higher  form  of  literature  than  the  mere  story.  It  is  not 
dramatic  but  rather  analytic. 

The  keenest,  acutest  portion  of  the  analysis  is  concern- 
ed with  the  hero,  Arthur  Dimmesdale.  Few  men,  per- 
haps, would  have  known  how  to  develop  or  work  out  that 
sort  of  a  character  and  delineate  for  us  the  effect  of  such 
a  crime  upon  his  nature.  Who  could  have  prophesied 
whether  it  would  have  hardened  his  character  or  softened 
it;  whether  it  would  have  injured  his  influence  for  good  or 
increased  it;  whether  it  would  have  poisoned  his  whole 
nature  or  left  a  chance  for  regeneration?  Who,  indeed, 
would  have  been  able  to  anticipate  the  final  outcome? 
Hawthorne  had  the  genius  for  it.  He  it  was,  who  could 
see  that  the  influence  for  good  upon  the  part  of  such  a 
man  might  temporarily  be  increased.  The  awful  suffer- 
ing undergone  could  make  him  feel  even  more  keenly  for 
other  people's  sorrows.  It  developed  a  preternatural  in- 
tellectual activity.  For  a  time  it  seemed  to  even  intensify 
the  keenness  of  his  moral  perceptions.  All  the  while  he 
was  trying  to  punish  himself;  to  make  himself  endure 
what  Hester  was  enduring — and  yet  knowing  at  the  same 
time  that  the  only  thing  he  ought  to  do  had  not  been  done. 
The  straight  course  open  for  him — either  to  confess  his 
wrong  publicly  or  to  retire  altogether  from  his  position 
and  cease  to  be  a  walking  lie — continued  to  be  an  impos- 
sibility to  him.  The  shame  and  horror  of  it  was  more  than 
he  could  bear.  And  so  in  place  of  taking  that  course  he 
tried  to  do  penance — to  fast  and  torture  himself,  to  keep 
nightly  vigils,  to  inflict  physical  pain  upon  himself — to 
somehow  endure  it,  and  make  himself  feel  that  he  was 
suffering  his  share  of  punishment.     Haunted  as  he  was 
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all  the  while,  as  we  know,  with  his  consciousness  of  the 
one  step  he  ought  to  take  and  could  not  take,  his  power 
became  greater  as  his  physical  strength  declined.  Peo- 
ple who  would  have  looked  upon  him  with  loathing,  if 
they  knew  what  he  had  done,  were  actually  won  over  to  a 
high,  purer,  nobler  life  by  his  appeals. 

Yet  there  was  no  possibility  of  inward  peace  for  him  and 
little  satisfaction  in  the  outcome  of  these  efforts.  Ever- 
more grew  the  desire  to  increase  the  physical  torture,  to 
inflict  more  pain,  to  make  himself  endure  more  and  more. 
He  was  trying  to  compensate  for  the  one  thing  he  ought 
to  have  done.  At  last  one  night  a  new  thought  struck 
him.  He  was  almost  delirious  from  the  agony  of  mind 
he  was  suffering.  Might  he  not  go  through  the  form  of 
confession  in  the  darkness?  Might  he  not  act  out  under 
the  Invisible  Eye  what  he  dared  not  do  before  the  world  ? 
The  most  consummate  piece  of  acting  the  human  soul 
could  be  guilty  of, — to  try  to  make-believe  even  to  the 
deity ! 

And  so  he  steals  out  late  in  the  night,  in  the  darkness, 
finds  'his  way  silently,  alone,  through  the  streets  and  comes 
at  last  to  the  scaffold  where  Hester  had  stood  and  wore 
the  Scarlet  Letter.  He  climbs  the  scaffold  and  stands 
there  to  keep  vigil.  Underneath  his  garment,  on  his  own 
breast,  there  too  was  the  scarlet  letter.  The  chapter  enti- 
tled "The  Minister's  Vigil"  is  unique.  I  can  only  de- 
scribe it  as  Hawthornesque.  He  is  trying  to  make  that 
vigil  do  in  place  of  the  one  thing  he  knew  he  ought  to  do. 
By  and  by,  in  the  darkness,  late  in  the  night,  he  sees  two 
figures  drawing  near.  They  were  Hester  and  little  Pearl, 
on  their  way  home,  after  the  mother  had  been  at  the 
death-bed  of  one  of  the  people  of  the  city.  They  see  him 
there;  he  summons  them  to  the  scaffold,  and  they  stand 
side  by  side  in  the  black  darkness  of  the  night. 

Then  he  goes  home  to  begin  the  torture  over  again. 
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He  'had  ceased  almost  to  know  what  was  real  from  unreal, 
what  was  true  from  untrue.    As  Hawthorne  says : 

"It  is  the  unspeakable  misery  of  a  life  so  false  as  his, 
that  it  steals  the  pith  and  substance  out  of  whatever  reali- 
ties there  are  around  us To     the     untrue 

man  the  whole  universe  is  false — it  is  impalpable — it 
shrinks  to  nothing  within  his  grasp.  And  he  himself,  in- 
sofar as  he  shows  himself  in  a  false  light,  becomes  a  shad- 
ow or,  indeed,  ceases  to  exist.  The  only  truth  that  contin- 
ued to  give  Arthur  Dimmesdale  a  real  existence  on  this 
earth  was  the  anguish  in  his  inmost  soul  and  the  undis- 
sembled  expression  of  it  in  his  aspect." 

And  what  of  Hester?  How  had  her  character  evolved 
after  the  awful  penalty  inflicted  upon  her?  There,  too,  is 
a  sad,  sad  tale.  To  each  character  in  the  story  is  given 
a  special  chapter,  sometimes  two  or  three  chapters.  The 
feeling  of  repugnance  toward  her  on  the  one  hand  had 
declined.  She  had  gone  about,  silently,  as  a  nurse  for  the 
sick,  as  a  helper  for  those  in  affliction.  By  and  by,  as  the 
writer  says :  "In  the  eyes  of  the  very  man  who  spoke  thus, 
the  scarlet  letter  had  the  effect  of  the  cross  on  a  nun's  bo- 
som. It  imparted  to  the  wearer  a  kind  of  sacredness 
which  enabled  her  to  walk  safely  amid  all  peril.  Had  she 
fallen  among  thieves  it  would  have  kept  her  safe."  That 
gradually  was  the  outward  effect ;  but  the  effect  on  the  in- 
side was  otherwise.  The  cold,  relentless  attitude  of  the 
judges,  when  they  put  the  penalty  upon  her,  had  done  its 
work  and  hardened  her  nature.  She  submitted  but  she 
did  not  soften.  Hawthorne  traces  for  us,  to  some  extent, 
the  effect  upon  her  own  mind  and  upon  her  views  of  life, 
coming  from  this  seclusion  and  this  awful  judgment.  She 
had  no  teacher  for  herself,  she  stood  alone.  And  by  and 
by  she  began  to  doubt  everything.  She  began  to  think 
perhaps  no  kind  of  law  meant  anything.  All  the  world 
changed  for  her.    If  she  obeyed  the  law  it  was  from  cus- 
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torn  or  habit.  But  in  her  own  mind  religion  was  gone, 
hope  was  gone,  trust  in  the  universe  or  the  power  behind 
the  universe  was  likewise  gone.  She  went  on  thinking 
and  speculating  while  she  walked  the  sad  pathway  of  her 
life.  There  was  no  getting  away  from  the  consciousness 
of  her  wrong;  in  every  possible  form  it  would  be  thrust 
upon  her  when  she  tried  to  forget  it.  Little  Pearl,  the 
child,  would  keep  asking  her,  "What  does  that  scarlet  let- 
ter mean?"  and  then  look  into  the  mother's  eye  and  say, 
"Why  does  the  minister  carry  his  hand  over  his  heart?" 
Once  she  tore  off  the  badge  and  flung  it  away  for  an  hour 
and  then  the  child  she  cared  more  for  than  anything  else 
in  the  world  would  not  come  back  to  her,  feeling  some- 
how, as  if  it  were  no  longer  the  same  mother.  And  so 
she  had  to  go  and  get  the  badge  and  put  it  back  where  it 
had  been  before  in  order  to  win  the  child  again.  There  is 
something  awful  and  yet  solemnly  true  as  Hawthorne  re- 
marks : 

"Be  stern  and  sad  truth  spoken,  that  the  breach  which 
guilt  has  once  made  into  the  human  soul  is  never  in  this 
mortal  state  repaired.  It  may  be  watched  and  guarded  so 
that  the  enemy  shall  not  force  his  way  again  into  the  cita- 
del and  might  even  in  his  subsequent  attack  select  some 
other  avenue,  in  preference  to  that  where  he  had  formerly 
succeeded.  But  there  is  still  the  ruined  wall,  and  near  it 
the  stealthy  tread  of  the  foe  that  would  win  over  again 
his  unforgotten  triumph." 

That  might  seem  harsh  and  unworthy  of  the  seer,  to 
point  so  hopelessly  toward  the  future  for  the  sin-stricken 
soul.  But  he  does  not  say  that  there  is  no  way  of  escap- 
ing. He  only  intimates  what  we  know  to  be  the  irrevoc- 
able law  of  nature.  What  has  been  done  has  been  done; 
you  can  no  more  make  it  as  if  it  had  not  been  a  fact  than 
you  can  make  two  and  two  equal  five.  Every  act  or  every 
deed  takes  its  place  in  the  totality.     The  scar  must  be 
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there.  A  man  may  rise  to  a  higher  plane,  he  may  ascend 
to  loftier,  nobler  spirituality,  but  it  will  not  blot  out  what 
has  been  done.  It  is  true  of  good  acts  and  of  bad  acts ; 
of  the  little  deeds  and  the  great  deeds — not  of  one  kind  of 
evil  only  but  of  all  kinds  of  evil.  There  the  record 
stands.  What  a  man  can  do  is  to  rise  beyond  it  as  it 
were,  to  get  once  more  a  new  soul  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  evil  he  has  done  and  add  tenfold  more  of  truth 
and  worth  to  the  rest  of  his  life ;  so  it  sometimes  happens 
that  a  man  who  has  done  wrong  actually  achieves  more 
good  for  the  world,  accomplishes  more  in  higher  influ- 
ence than  if  he  had  not  done  wrong  at  all.  And  so  there 
may  come  by  and  by  the  peace  of  heart  which  it  is  as- 
sumed religion  can  give  and  which  religion  has  always 
promised  to  give.  It  is  not  by  any  means  that  the  act  is 
blotted  out,  but  that  another  form  of  compensation  may 
come  through  the  new  increased  intensity  of  aspiration 
to  get  beyond  the  evil  once  committed. 

There  is  just  one  possible  way  at  the  outset  and  ever 
after,  to  rise  beyond  the  act  of  wrong,  and  that  is  by 
being  true.  The  one  step  more  than  any  other  which 
causes  an  evil  deed  to  ruin  a  soul  is  the  effort  to  go  on  liv- 
ing a  lie  in  spite  of  it.  Hester  could  be  true.  And  had 
there  been  some  sympathetic  soul,  some  nature  not  hard- 
ened by  the  stern  experiences  of  life  or  the  rigid  laws  of 
Puritanism,  which  could  have  thrown  its  helping  arms 
around  her,  and  aided  and  guided  her,  then  she  might  have 
been  saved  from  wandering,  being  bewildered,  and  losing 
the  rules  of  life  altogether.  But  alas !  There  was  no  one 
there  to  help  her  save  herself.  She  could  walk  the  beaten 
path  of  rectitude,  but  there  was  no  way  of  restoring  or 
building  up  a  new  rectitude  in  her  inmost  soul.  Again  I 
read  from  Hawthorne : 

"Some  attribute  had  departed  from  her,  the  perman- 
ence of  which  had  been  essential  to  keep  her  a  woman. 
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Such  is  frequently  the  fate  and  such  the  stern  develop- 
ment, of  the  feminine  character  and  person,  when  the  wo- 
man has  encountered,  and  lived  through,  an  experience  of 
peculiar  severity.  If  she  be  all  tenderness  she  will  die. 
If  she  survive,  the  tenderness  will  either  be  crushed  out  of 
her,  or — and  the  outward  semblance  is  the  same — crushed 
so  deeply  into  her  heart  that  it  can  never  show  itself  more. 
She  who  has  once  been  woman,  and  ceased  to  be  so, 
might  at  any  moment  become  a  woman  again  if  there  were 
only  the  magic  touch  to  effect  the  transfiguration." 

What  tends  to  harden  all  persons  who  have  been  guilty 
of  a  wrong — I  mean  a  wrong  of  any  kind,  be 
it  in  the  business  world,  in  commercial  life,  in 
the  home  or  the  family,  or  only  against  one's 
self — the  consciousness  that  many  another  man  who  draws 
back  from  him  in  loathing  or  contempt  would  do  the  same 
thing  under  the  same  temptations,  or  has  done  something 
else  equally  bad  of  another  kind.  It  is  a  terrible  consola- 
tion to  take,  the  most  dangerous  conceivable,  based  to  a 
certain  extent  on  truth.  Those  who  draw  their  skirts 
aside  may  perhaps  have  been  guilty  of  something  else 
equally  evil,  or  might  be  equally  guilty  under  the  same 
temptation.  The  hard,  steel-like  attitude  of  the  self-right- 
eous world  is  something  terrible  to  endure.  It  causes 
many  a  stricken  soul  to  sink  lower  and  lower.  It  leads 
the  man  who  has  done  wrong  to  condone  his  own  acts 
and  makes  him  even  more  willing  to  be  guilty  of  the  same 
acts  over  again.  It  had  hardened  the  nature  of  Hester 
Prynne.  We  might  even  wonder  what  would  have  been 
its  effect  upon  the  character  of  Arthur  Dimmesdale  had  he 
been  condemned  in  the  same  way.  The  judgment  of  the 
self-righteous  world  is  a  terrible  judgment.  And  yet  in 
the  long  run  it  seems  to  be  one  way  instituted  by  nature 
to  hold  mankind  into  obedience  to  law.  The  very  severity 
of  public  condemnation  may  be  the  one  chief  instrument 
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which  keeps  people  from  deeds  of  iniquity.  For  the  sake 
of  those  who  have  not  sinned  it  may  be  well  that  this 
harsh  judgment  should  be  meted  out  to  those  who  have 
done  the  wrong.  It  is  a  part  of  the  awful  penalty  they 
must  endure.  Nature  seems  to  have  written  it  across  the 
heavens  and  through  all  history,  that  man  must  live  by 
rule  and  law,  and  in  order  to  make  sure  of  such  obedience 
she  puts  into  the  human  heart  the  disposition  to  be  severe 
in  judgment  upon  the  law-breaker — although,  as  we 
know,  those  who  exercise  the  judgment  might  be  the  law- 
breakers themselves  under  the  same  temptations.  It  is  all 
expressed  so  aptly  and  so  profoundly  in  that  little  dia- 
logue from  one  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  where  some- 
one cries  to  the  judge:  "Yet  show  some  pity!"  and  the 
answer  comes,  "I  show  pity  most  when  I  show  justice, 
for  then  I  pity  those  I  do  not  know." 

I  know  it  may  be  said  that  this  story  of  Hawthorne's  is 
overdrawn.  All  men  are  not  like  Arthur  Dimmesdale,  all 
women  not  like  Hester  Prynne,  and  yet  the  tendency  is 
there  in  nearly  all  natures,  nevertheless.  Now-a-days 
there  may  be  a  degenerate,  so  debased,  so  thoroughly  a 
relapse  to  the  brute,  that  he  may  not  experience  it. 

But  there  seems  nevertheless  to  be  latent  in  our  con- 
sciousness this  sense  that  wrong  deserves  punishment  and 
that  if  we  do  not  get  the  punishment  from  the  outside 
we  are  strongly  disposed  to  try  and  punish  ourselves  on 
the  inside.  We  will  endeavor  to  make  up  for  it  by  some 
form  of  personal  sacrifice.  We  may  give  of  our  means 
to  the  common  human  welfare.  Sometimes  it  is  said  that 
this  is  done  from  a  fear  of  the  judgment  of  Heaven 
or  from  the  fear  of  loss  of  Heaven,  yet  I  am  fully 
convinced  that,  if  a  man  were  truly  to  lose  all  belief  in  a 
possible  judgment  of  Heaven,  he  would  do  just  about  the 
same  thing.  Still  he  would  go  on  trying  to  balance  the 
account,  to  punish  himself  for  breaking  the  law.    He  may 
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again  and  again  be  misled  as  to  what  is  law  and  what  is 
not  law ;  no  end  of  misunderstanding  and  illusion  can  exist 
on  that  score.  But  when  a  man  is  clearly  conscious  of  a 
law  and  that  he  has  broken  it,  it  haunts  him  and  there  is 
no  getting  away  from  it.  He  wants  to  punish  himself, 
unless  somehow  he  feels  he  has  suffered  an  equal  penalty 
from  the  outside.  In  one  way  or  another  he  craves  to  be 
able  to  make  up  for  it.  It  is  an  innate  tendency  of  hu- 
man nature. 

That  vigil  kept  by  the  minister  on  the  scaffold  in  the 
darkness  has  been  repeated  thousands  of  times  in  other 
forms,  by  people  who  would  not  know  they  had  done  it, 
if  we  were  to  tell  them  so.  It  takes  us  a  long  while  some- 
times to  find  out  the  real  motives  for  our  acts.  Men  may 
not  be  conscious  that  what  they  are  doing  oftentimes  is  a 
form  of  punishment  they  are  inflicting  upon  themselves, 
that  it  is  a  kind  of  vigil  they  are  keeping  or  a  self-torture, 
in  order  to  somehow  make  recompense  and  balance  the 
account. 

In  order  to  emphasize  this  point,  all  the  way  through 
the  story,  there  are  constant  allusions  to  little  Pearl,  and 
repeated  instances  illustrating  her  character.  There  was 
something  wild  and  lawless  about  her,  something  which 
her  mother  herself  could  not  comprehend.  Her  very  na- 
ture, her  ways  of  doing  things,  her  elf-like  manner,  con- 
stantly suggested  the  notion  of  lawlessness  or  of  broken 
law.  This,  too,  is  another  of  those  Greek  elements  intro- 
duced into  the  story  of  Hawthorne. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  one  purpose  of  the  story  in  so  far 
as  it  has  a  purpose  at  all,  is  to  make  us  overwhelmingly 
conscious  of  the  awful  iniquity  of  acting  a  lie.  This  is 
the  point  which  is  brought  out  over  and  over  again.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  writer  wanted  to  make  us  feel  that 
there  was  one  step  further  than  crime  itself,  and  that  was, 
in  any  shape  or  form  to  lie  about  it.    It  is  not  merely  the 
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lie  before  the  world  but  even  worse :  the  deception  in  one's 
self.  To  know  that  a  wrong  has  been  done,  that  only  one 
step  should  'be  taken  as  a  consequence  of  it;  and  then 
to  shirk  that  one  step  and  take  a  hundred  or  a  thousand 
other  methods  of  getting  around  it,  or  of  cheating  one's 
self  into  believing  that  these  methods  will  take  the  place  of 
it — this  is  what,  more  than  anything  else,  gnaws  at  the 
vitals  of  all  higher,  nobler,  more  expansive  life.  It  is  the 
death-dealing  poison  which  is  being  imbibed  by  one  man 
or  another  all  the  while.  What  were  all  the  vigils  of  Ar- 
thur Dimmesdale,  what  mattered  his  self-torture,  what 
of  the  mental  suffering  he  had  to  undergo,  what  of  all  the 
good  he  was  accomplishing: — when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  was  one  step  for  'him  to  take  and  he  could  not  take 
it?  All  the  while  there  was  the  conscious  lie — until  by 
and  by,  as  Hawthorne  intimates,  he  lost  all  clear  appre- 
hension between  what  was  true  and  not  true.  He  scarcely 
knew  the  difference  between  reality  and  make-believe. 
He  hardly  knew  whether  the  self  he  was  putting  forward 
was  the  real  self  or  not.  We  shall  miss  the  supreme  signi- 
ficance of  this  tale,  if  we  limit  it  to  any  one  separate  form 
of  evil  or  crime.  It  applies  to  any  and  every  phase  of 
wrong.  The  man  who  slips  from  the  path  of  integrity,  or 
abandons  the  ideal  he  had  set  up  for  himself  in  the  com- 
mercial world,  in  the  home  or  anywhere,  may  go  through 
just  such  an  experience. 

At  last  we  come  to  the  crisis  of  the  story — an  awful 
crisis.  Seemingly  both  souls  were  to  be  lost  forever.  The 
two  guilty  ones  meet  alone  together  after  seven  years  of 
suffering,  on  the  edge  of  the  forest.  Neither  of  them 
any  longer  had  clear  perceptions  as  to  the  difference  be- 
tween good  and  evil.  Both  were  at  sea  in  their  own  think- 
ing and  in  their  own  hearts.  But  the  outward  penalty  in- 
flicted upon  the  woman  had  saved  her  from  the  physical 
suffering,  the  decline  of  strength,  which  had  been  going 
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on  in  the  case  of  Arthur  Dimmesdale.  His  will  had  dis- 
appeared seemingly  altogether.  The  vitality  left  in  him 
was  pretty  nearly  gone.  Her  vitality  was  as  strong  and 
as  great  as  ever.  The  will  survived  in  her,  although  she 
had  lost  the  distinction  between  law  and  lawlessness. 

And  when  she  sees  what  a  wreck  the  man  had  'become, 
there  arises  in  her  an  overwhelming  desire  to  see  him  back 
once  more  his  old  self.  There  is  no  heart,  no  soul,  left 
in  him.  He  cannot  express  any  ambitions,  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  any.  He  only  wants  to  die.  The  one  thing 
he  could  not  do  was  to  confess  his  shame  and  she  sug- 
gests, "why  not  flee,  why  not  go  away,  escape  from  all 
that  ignominy  and  also  from  all  that  staring  self-right- 
eous crowd  of  people,  go  elsewhere  and  begin  life  anew." 
But  he  answers  in  sadness :  "There  is  not  the  courage  or 
strength  left  in  me  to  venture  into  the  wide,  cold  world 
alone."  And  she  answers,  in  a  deep  whisper :  "Thou  shalt 
not  go  alone" ;  then,  as  the  author  says,  "All  was  spoken." 

Would  they  do  it,  could  they  do  it,  had  they  the  heart  or 
will  to  do  it?  Hester  had,  that  much  we  know.  Seem- 
ingly Arthur  Dimmesdale  was  willing  also.  Yes,  they  will 
escape,  together  go  away  from  the  self-righteous  world, 
stand  by  their  lawlessness,  and  try  a  new  life  elsewhere. 

And  the  young  minister  returns  with  a  new  face,  new 
lanner,  new  vitality — there  was  hope  left  for  him  at  last. 
He  preaches  the  election  sermon,  expecting  to  flee  on  the 
day  after.  All  the  genius,  the  intellectual  gifts,  the  power 
>f  the  man,  came  out  in  that  sermon.  Never  had  he  soared 
so  high,  never  was  he  at  such  a  pinnacle  of  power.  The 
people  who  had  despised  Hester  looked  upon  him  almost 
in  an  attitude  of  worship. 

Then  came  the  procession.  The  sermon  was  over  and 
in  stately  tread,  the  elders,  the  deacons,  the  officers  of  the 
city,  were  moving  in  a  slow  and  steady  march,  turning  a 
corner  moving  toward  the  market  place.    Even  music  was 
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there.  It  was  a  New  England  holiday.  Off  at  a  distance 
in  a  separate  circle  stood  Hester  and  little  Pearl.  Sud- 
denly the  eye  of  the  minister  falls  upon  them.  He  had 
been  moving  along,  hardly  knowing  where  he  was,  almost 
ready  to  fall  with  exhaustion ;  but  as  his  eye  rests  for  an 
instant  upon  the  child  and  the  mother,  instantly  his  man- 
ner changes ;  he  steps  forward,  approaches  Pearl  and  Hes- 
ter, draws  them  to  him  and  walks  toward  the  scaffold 
where  she  had  stood  seven  years  before.  At  last  he  de- 
termines to  do  it.  With  child  and  mother  he  ascends  the 
scaffold,  stands  before  the  gazing  people,  tears  off  the 
clothing  from  his  breast  and  discloses  there  on  himself, 
wrought  into  his  own  flesh,  the  scarlet  letter  "A."  He  had 
made  the  confession,  he  was  no  longer  a  living  lie.  And 
the  demon  who  had  followed  him  and  pursued  him  and 
tried  now  to  keep  him  from  this  step,  the  haunting  Me- 
phistopheles,  exclaims  to  him  at  this  moment,  "Hadst 
thou  sought  the  whole  earth  over,  there  was  no  one  place 
so  secret — no  high  place  nor  lowly  place,  where  thou 
couldst  have  escaped  me — save  on  this  very  scaffold!" 
But  the  minister  answers,  "At  last! — at  last! — I  stand 
upon  the  spot  where  seven  years  ago  I  should  have  stood ; 
here,  with  this  woman,  whose  arm,  more  than  the  little 
strength  wherewith  I  have  crept  hitherward,  sustains  me, 
at  this  dreadful  moment,  from  groveling  down  upon  my 
face."  The  last  breath  was  passing  from  him,  no  more 
vitality  was  left;  the  torture  of  soul  had  killed  him.  He 
said  feebly  to  the  child,  "My  little  Pearl,— dear  little 
Pearl,  wilt  thou  kiss  me  now,  thou  wouldst  not  yonder  in 
the  forest,  but  now  thou  wilt !"  And  Pearl  kissed  his  lips, 
and  as  the  author  says,  "A  spell  was  broken.  The  great 
scene  of  grief  in  which  the  wild  infant  bore  a  part,  had 
developed  all  her  sympathies ;  and  as  her  tears  fell  upon 
her  father's  cheek,  they  were  the  pledge  that  she  would 
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grow  up  amid  human  joy  and  sorrow,  nor  forever  do  bat- 
tle with  the  world,  but  be  a  woman  in  it." 

Just  one  human  touch  comes  at  the  end  of  the  story  and 
it  is  of  the  elf-child  Pearl.  The  mother  and  child  had 
gone  away  to  the  old  world  and  then  by  and  by  the 
mother  came  back  alone  to  the  hut  where,  for  years,  she 
had  worn  the  scarlet  letter.  Letters  came  from  the  old 
world,  tokens  of  love  and  affection,  which  showed  that 
little  Pearl — a  grown  woman — was  happy  now  and  true 
and  still  thinking  of  her  mother.  But  Hester  stayed 
there  and  put  back  upon  her  breast  the  scarlet  letter. 
She  became  now  a  sister  of  mercy.  People  would  come 
to  her  in  their  sorrows  for  counsel,  women  particularly, 
as  the  author  says:  "wanted  her  advice"  and  Hester,  as 
Hawthorne  adds,  "comforted  and  counselled  them  as  best 
she  might."  "She  assured  them,  too,  of  her  firm  belief, 
that  at  some  brighter  period,  when  the  world  should  have 
grown  ripe  for  it,  in  Heaven's  own  time,  a  new  truth 
would  be  revealed  in  order  to  establish  the  whole  relation 
between  man  and  woman  on  a  surer  ground  of  mutual 
happiness.  Earlier  in  life  Hester  had  vainly  imagined 
that  she  herself  might  be  the  destined  prophetess,  but  had 
long  since  recognized  the  impossibility  that  any  mission 
of  divine  and  mysterious  truth  should  be  confided  to  a 
woman  stained  with  sin,  bowed  down  with  shame,  or 
even  burdened  with  a  life-long  sorrow.  The  angel  and 
apostle  of  the  coming  revelation  must  be  a  woman  in- 
deed, but  lofty,  pure  and  beautiful;  and  wise,  moreover, 
not  through  dusky  grief,  but  the  ethereal  medium  of  joy; 
and  showing  how  sacred  love  should  make  us  happy,  by 
the  truest  test  of  a  life  successful  to  such  an  end.  So 
said  Hester  Prynne  and  glanced  her  sad  eyes  downward 
at  the  scarlet  letter." 

I  wonder  if  you  ever  thought  how  many  men  and  wo- 
men have  tried  to  keep  just  such  a  vigil  as  was  kept  by 
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Arthur  Dimmesdale.  How  many  are  haunted  by  the 
memory  of  the  past  which  they  cannot  thrust  aside !  What 
efforts  they  make  to  cover  it  over !  How  they  strive  to 
find  a  means  which  shall  blot  it  out,  or  which  shall  atone 
for  it !  They  give  of  their  means  to  the  poor.  You  may 
find  them  in  the  garret  of  a  tenement  house  showing  some 
act  of  mercy,  or  they  may  give  of  their  wealth  to  aid  in- 
stitutions of  one  kind  or  another.  All  possible  conceivable 
methods  may  be  tried,  save  doing  the  one  thing  which 
down  in  their  hearts  they  know  they  ought  to  do — all  the 
while  not  only  posing  by  make-believe  to  themselves,  but 
committing  the  awful  sacrilege  of  even  trying  to  impose 
on  the  God  they  believe  in.  Hundreds  of  thousands  may 
be  keeping  such  a  vigil  as  that  minister  kept  in  the  dark- 
ness and  solitude  of  the  night,  hoping  that  it  may  some- 
how square  the  account  on  the  great  Invisible  Register, 
though  it  may  not  square  the  account  in  the  world's  eye. 
Nearly  every  man  and  woman  has  something  that 
haunts  him ;  some  act  that  troubles  him ;  something  that 
he  wishes  that  he  had  not  done,  though  it  may  not  have 
been  a  great  crime  in  the  world's  eye.  And  many  are  hes- 
itating to  take  the  one  course  which  the  path  of  duty 
would  require.  The  story  of  human  history  has  not  been 
the  story  of  great  crimes.  It  has  not  been  a  story  of  the 
few  exceptional  individuals  guilty  of  some  colossal  act  of 
evil  and  seeking  to  atone  for  it  by  some  such  vigil.  No; 
it  is  made  up  rather  of  the  millions  of  smaller  slips  from 
the  path  of  rectitude.  We  all  of  us  probably  at  one  time 
or  another  in  our  lives  keep  such  vigils.  We  break  the 
unwritten  law  and  then  perhaps,  spend  our  whole  lives 
trying  to  evade  nature's  great  law  of  consequences ;  and 
the  effort  always  proves  a  failure. 
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By  Alfred  W.  Martin. 

One  who  has  written  twelve  volumes  of  poetry,  dealing 
for  the  most  part  with  themes  that  directly  relate  to  the 
moral  and  the  spiritual  life ;  one  who  has  no  rival  as  the 
poet  of  painting,  and  of  music ;  no  superior  as  the  poet  of 
ideal  manhood  and  ideal  womanhood ;  no  peer  as  the  poet 
of  faith  and  hope  and  love  in  their  purest  and  highest 
reaches;  one  who  has  been  honored  with  a  place  in 
Westminster  Abbey  by  the  side  of  Tennyson  and  of  Shak- 
spere, — such  an  one  commands  our  grateful  and  apprecia- 
tive remembrance  as  we  approach  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  his  birth. 

To  his  own  generation,  Browning  was  almost  wholly 
unintelligible,  and  for  the  two  best  decades  of  his  life  he 
was  subjected  to  frequent  and  bitter  criticism.  Nor  is 
there  anything  in  the  annals  of  English  literature  more 
magnificent  and  inspiring,  than  the  spectacle  of  this  self- 
same Browning,  working  on  quietly,  steadily,  confidently, 
in  the  face  of  twenty  years  of  misappreciation  and  abuse. 

In  1868,  in  the  first  book  of  "The  Ring  and  the  Book," 
Browning  complainingly  wrote: 

"Well,  British  public,  ye  who  liked  me  not, 
(God  love  you!)  whom  I  yet  have  labored  for." 

Four  years  later,  in  the  preface  to  an  edition  of  "Selected 
Poems,"  Browning  rejoicingly  wrote :  "The  period  of  un- 
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qualified  aversion  to  my  poetry  has  at  last  gone  by."  But 
I  rather  suspect  we  shall  consider  that  judgment  of  his  a 
trifle  premature,  witness  what  we  still  hear  to-day  in 
fashionable  drawing-rooms,  in  college  lecture-halls,  in  edi- 
torial rooms  and  ministerial  studies.  But  without  pausing 
to  account  for  this  persistent  aversion  (for  which  readers, 
rather  than  the  poet  himself,  are  chiefly  to  blame),  let  us 
simply  note  the  ever-increasing  number  of  men  and  wo- 
men who  love  their  Browning,  and  who  agree  with  James 
Russell  Lowell  that  "he  is  the  one  poet  who  stays  by  us 
longest,"  the  one  poet  who  has  done  more  than  any  other 
to  waken  us  to  the  deepest  meaning  and  ends  of  human 
life. 

As  for  the  long-delayed  recognition  of  his  genius,  'tis 
but  a  case  of  history  repeating  itself.  It  recalls  that  an- 
cient and  sorrowful  truth  which  the  poet  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Paracelsus  and  which  applies  no  less  to  himself : 

"  Tis  only  when  they  spring  to  Heaven  that  angels 
Reveal  themselves  to  you ;  they  sit  all  day 
Beside  you,  and  lie  down  at  night  by  you 
Who  care  not  for  their  presence,  or  sleep, 
And  all  at  once  they  leave  you,  and  you  know  them ! 
We  are  so  fooled,  so  cheated !" 

Whatever  rank  the  twentieth  century  may  assign  to 
Browning  in  the  literary  roll-call  of  the  nineteenth,  cer- 
tainly the  distinctive  characteristics  of  his  poetry  are  such 
as  to  save  it  from  forgetfulness,  while  the  man's  own 
character,  with  all  its  warm  personal  and  cosmopolitan 
sympathies,  will  preserve  him  in  the  affection  of  his  read- 
ers. For  Browning  himself  was  like  the  pomegranate  of 
which  Elizabeth  Barrett  wrote, 

"Which  if  cut  deep  down  the  middle, 
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Shows  a  heart  within  blood-tinctured,  of  a  veined  hu- 
manity." 

Browning's  art  belongs  to  that  highest  type  which  never 
simply  describes  or  photographs  life,  but  which  invariably 
reveals  and  interprets  life.  Talent  can  copy,  imitate,  re- 
produce the  object  of  its  contemplation,  but  only  genius 
perceives,  penetrates,  interprets,  reveals.  Veronese,  for 
example,  had  the  talent  which  could  reproduce  on  canvas 
the  magnificent  specimens  of  physical  manhood  and  wo- 
manhood in  the  Venice  of  his  day ;  he  had  the  talent  equal 
to  depicting  those  brilliant  festivals  in  which  superbly  at- 
tired Venetians  paraded  themselves.  But  it  required  genius 
to  picture  the  religious  drama  we  see  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  genius  to  reveal  that  transfiguration  of 
maidenhood  and  motherhood  which  we  see  in  the  Sistine 
Madonna.  So  the  poet  who  has  only  talent,  can  describe 
a  given  person  just  as  he  appears  on  the  street  to  every 
passer-by;  but  the  poet  with  genius  will  describe  that 
same  person,  not  merely  as  he  appears,  but  as  he  would 
have  appeared,  had  he  fully  revealed  himself.  In  other 
words,  the  poet  of  genius  adds  to  the  historic  actuality 
that  talent  shows  forth,  the  ethical  potentiality  of  the  in- 
dividual, because  it  is  the  peculiar  function  of  genius  to 
reveal  precisely  that  deeper  content.  We  see  this  differ- 
ence between  talent  and  genius  strikingly  illustrated  in 
Cyclopaedia  articles  on  "Rabbi  ben  Ezra"  where  talent 
presents  all  the  salient  facts  of  the  rabbi's  life  and  work. 
But  the  poet  begins  when  the  cyclopaedias  end,  inter- 
preting those  facts  and  revealing  their  bearing  on  the  de- 
velopment of  personality.  Such  was  the  genius  of  Rob- 
ert Browning  who  has  a  special  claim  on  our  gratitude 
and  reverence  as  the  most  virile,  the  most  spirtually- 
awakening  mind  in  modern  English  poetry.     The  more 
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I  read  him  the  more  I  am  persuaded  that  he  is  a  mighty 
and  unique  inspirational  force,  comparable  to  an  immense 
dynamo  which,  gathering  from  the  vast  treasury  of  Na- 
ture the  electric  fluid,  furnishes  future  generations  with 
light,  heat  and  power. 

A  great  spiritual  teacher  is  Browning,  not,  however, 
of  the  conventions  of  faith,  not  of  any  particular  type  of 
Christianity,  not  a  representative  of  anyone  of  the  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  sects  into  which  the  Christian  relig- 
ion has  been  split.  Rather  is  he  a  teacher  of  that  religion 
of  personal  life,  which  the  world  is  very  gradually  coming 
to  understand. 

Browning's  personality  was  at  once  robust,  strong,  ten- 
der; and  I  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  very  tenderness 
of  the  man  gained  new  beauty  from  the  strength.  His  in- 
tellectual power  was  matched  by  strong  moral  force  and 
a  fine  aesthetic  sensibility,  the  whole  crowned  with  that 
profound  reverential  attitude  and  spirit  which  is,  as  he 
himself  held,  the  true  culmination  of  all  character.  And 
such  a  totality  of  qualities  and  powers,  would  readily 
unite  to  produce  that  cheerful,  rational  optimism  which 
we  must  set  down  as  one  of  the  salient  elements  in  the 
ethical  message  of  Browning;  that  optimism  which,  far 
from  being  blind  to  existing  evils,  frankly  recognizes  them 
to  the  full,  but  sees  in  and  through  and  beyond  those  evils, 
a  tendency,  a  power,  that  is  making  for  goodness,  truth 
and  beauty  in  the  world. 

There  were  many  influences  that  conspired  to  shape  and 
mature  the  personality  and  genius  of  Browning.  We 
shall  not  have  time  this  morning  to  consider  these  in  de- 
tail. Suffice  it  only  to  call  attention  to  heredity,  education 
and  environment  as  the  main  ultimate  sources  to  which 
we  must  look  in  our  endeavor  to  account  for  what  we  see 
in  the  poet.    But  there  is  one  influence  which  towered  far 
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above  all  others  of  which  mention  must  be  made.  I  refer 
to  his  meeting,  courtship  and  marriage  with  Elizabeth 
Barrett.  She  belonged  to  an  aristocratic  London  family 
with  a  fine  ancestry  behind  it  and  she  was  the  first  poetess 
of  her  time.  When  Browning  became  engaged  to  Eliza- 
beth Barrett,  he  had  already  written  all  of  his  dramas,  he 
had  written  "Pauline"  and  "Paracelsus"  and  "Sordello," 
together  with  many  of  his  dramatic  lyrics.  Consequently 
the  language  in  which  Browning  describes  the  influence 
of  Miss  Barrett  upon  him,  cannot  be  set  down  as  the  ex- 
uberant effusion  of  romantic  youth,  rather  must  it  be  re- 
garded as  the  sober  reflection  of  a  profoundly  matured 
mind. 

And  what  is  it,  that  Browning  says,  she  did  for  him? 
Just  what  it  is  given  woman  to  do  for  man  and  which  a 
great  woman  like  Elizabeth  Barrett  did  in  a  sublime  way. 
She  challenged  him  to  his  best  achievement.  She  kept  him 
up  to  the  level  of  his  noblest  ambitions.  She  roused  his 
energy  and  zeal  when  these,  at  times,  declined,  as  they  do 
in  every  consecrated  life.  If  you  would  know  more  of  her 
beneficent  influence  read  "By  the  Fireside,"  "The  Last 
Ride  Together,"  "One  Word  More,"  and  above  all,  that 
most  exquisite  of  all  invocations  ever  penned  by  any  man 
in  honor  of  a  woman  and  which  appears  at  the  end  of  the 
first  book  of  "The  Ring  and  the  Book"  and  begins  with 
the  lines, 

"O  lyric  Love,  half-angel  and  half-bird, 
And  all  a  wonder  and  a  wild  desire, 


Never  may  I  commence  my  song,  my  due 
To  God  who  first  taught  song  by  gift  of  thee, 
Except  with  bent  head  and  beseeching  hand, 
That  still,  despite  the  distance  and  the  dark 
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What  was  a  gain  may  be,  some  interchange 

Of  grace,  some  splendor,  once  thy  very  thought, 

Some  benediction,  anciently  thy  smile." 

Browning's  work,  like  that  of  every  other  poet,  was  un- 
equal and  I,  for  one,  have  never  felt  constrained  to  classi- 
fy myself  with  those  ultra-enthusiasts  who  see  decided 
merit  in  all  his  work  and  think  everything  he  wrote  ought 
to  be  read.  What,  however,  we  need  to  remember  is  that 
neither  absence  of  faults  nor  perfection  of  form  makes  a 
poem  great.  If  in  my  reading  I  come  upon  that  which 
lifts,  thrills,  inspires  me,  transports  me  to  its  own  ethereal 
realm;  if  I  meet  with  memorable  words  that  touch  tran- 
scendent ideas,  if  I  catch  sight  of  the  unsuspected  and  in- 
evitable,— I  say  that  poetry  is  great,  no  matter  what  else 
the  poet  may  have  produced.  And  so,  when  a  man  comes 
to  me  and  says,  "I  can  show  you  lots  of  poor  stuff  in 
Browning,"  I  say,  so  can  I ;  anybody  can  do  that — but  the 
question  is,  Do  you  see  this  other  work  that  is  exception- 
ally fine?  Do  you  see  that  "amid  the  measureless  gross- 
ness  and  the  slag,  nestles  the  seed  perfection" — as  Walt 
Whitman  expressed  it.  That  is  the  vital  issue.  Bearing  this 
in  mind  we  may  boldly  affirm  that  Browning's  best  work 
ranks  among  the  great  masterpieces  of  literature.  It  takes 
its  place  in  the  same  category  with  Homer's  Iliad,  Dante's 
Divine  Comedy,  Shakespeare's  Plays,  Goethe's  Faust. 
The  reason  is,  that,  like  these  masterpieces,  Browning's 
best  work  has  "the  quality  of  being  inexhaustible,"  re- 
warding us,  each  time  we  go  back  to  it,  with  some  deeper 
perception  of  truth,  or  some  new  appreciation  of 
beauty.  The  supreme  test  of  a  masterpiece  is  its  pow- 
er to  grow  with  our  growth,  so  that  every  time  we  come 
back  to  it  with  the  key  of  our  enlarged  and  deepened  ex- 
perience, we  unlock  new  treasures  not  seen  there  before. 
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The  best  things  in  literature  are  surely  those  that  reveal 
their  meaning  more  and  more  the  oftener  we  come  back  to 
them,  and  most  of  the  poetry  that  Browning  wrote  dur- 
ing his  middle  period — that  is,  between  1855  and  1869, — 
belongs  to  this  class.  And  here  it  is  that  his  ethical  mes- 
sage is  most  clearly  and  nobly  set  forth.  If  you  will  per- 
mit the  rather  homely  illustration,  I  would  say  that  this 
best  work  of  Browning  might  be  compared  to  a  lemon, 
which  admits  of  being  squeezed  an  indefinite  number  of 
times  before  it  is  absolutely  dry.  So  is  it  with  this  litera- 
ture of  Browning's  middle  period;  it  has  a  truly  inex- 
haustible quality.  We  return  to  it  again  and  again,  and 
each  time  we  have  the  sense  of  being  rewarded  anew  for 
our  fresh  approach. 

Browning  is  par  excellence  the  poet  of  our  modern  in- 
terest in  personality ;  modern,  in  truth,  as  is  proved  by  the 
rise  of  the  novel  and  the  remarkable  growth  of  autobio- 
graphical literature.  In  the  preface  to  Sordello,  Brown- 
ing wrote :  "The  development  of  a  human  soul — little  else 
is  worth  study."  This  conviction  of  his  and  the  manner 
of  its  manifestation  in  his  poetry  puts  him  in  a  class  apart 
from  all  his  Victorian  contemporaries.  Nay,  more,  the 
vitality  and  depth,  the  delicacy  and  intensity  of  Brown- 
ing's interest  in  personality  is  such  as  to  differentiate  him 
from  all  predecessors  as  well  as  contemporaries.  Let  us 
take  a  typical  poet  from  each  of  the  three  epochs  of  civ- 
ilization, prior  to  our  own,  to  illustrate  this  truth. 

The  aim  of  Aeschylus,  representing  the  ancients,  was 
certainly  not  to  represent  Clytemnestra  and  Agamemnon 
and  Orestes  as  so  many  free,  independent  moral  agents, 
working  out  their  own  destiny.  Rather  was  his  aim  to 
show  how  each  one  of  these  characters  is  worked  upon  by 
an  external  destiny  or  Fate,  absolutely  beyond  their  con- 
trol, and  for  whose  operations  they  were  in  no  way  re- 
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sponsible.  Dante,  representing  the  Middle  Age,  had  for 
his  aim  not  something  personal  and  ethical,  but  abstract 
and  ethical,  namely,  to  show  how  the  moral  forces  of  vir- 
tue and  sin  operate  in  human  lives.  And  he  uses  persons 
simply  as  the  inevitable  forms  for  the  working  of  these 
moral  forces.  So,  once  more,  Shakspere,  representing  the 
Renaissance,  had  for  his  aim  something  akin  to  that  of 
the  ancient  Greeks.  His  concern  was  primarily  with  the 
great  law  of  moral  compensation,  according  to  which 
every  human  deed  has  its  destiny,  over-arching  the  doer 
like  a  Fate. 

But  in  the  case  of  Browning,  representing  the  modern 
era,  the  aim  is  everywhere  and  always  the  exposition  of 
soul-development,  showing  how,  in  critical  or  in  crowning 
moments  of  experience,  a  human  soul  is  tested  and  its  real 
worth  revealed.  Like  Goethe,  the  first  expositor  of  the 
modern  interest  in  personality,  Browning  takes  typical, 
concrete  personalities  and,  regardless  of  any  Fate-theory, 
presents  them  as  free  moral  agents,  working  out,  amid  the 
complex  maze  of  circumstances  and  conditions,  their  re- 
spective destinies.  So  persistently  is  this  purpose  present 
in  Browning's  work  that  its  subject-matter  may  be  ade- 
quately summed  up  in  the  term  "soul-development." 

The  fact  that  the  human  spirit  is  always  finite  in  actual 
life  but  infinite  in  potentiality,  the  fact  that  limitless  possi- 
bilities reside  in  even  the  very  lowest  and  most  undevelop- 
ed soul,  the  fact  that  failure  is  a  blessing  in  that  on  the 
one  hand  it  saves  us  from  sinking  into  self-complacency 
and,  on  the  other,  sustains  in  us  a  divine  discontent;  the 
fact  that  these  commonplace  lives  of  ours  can  be  transfig- 
ured through  such  agencies  as  doubt,  temptation,  adver- 
sity, loss,  grief ;  the  fact  that  a  sacredness  attaches  to  each 
individual  soul  because  each  is  "an  infinitesimal  compo- 
nent of  the  infinite  God" — to  use  Prof.  Adler's  telling 
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expression — ;  the  fact  that  human  personality  may  evolve 
into  ever  closer  and;  closer  approximation  to  the  divine — 
this  is  the  sublime  ethical  message  which  Browning  brings 
home  to  us  as  no  other  poet  of  either  the  present  or  the 
past. 

We  see  it,  for  instance,  in  such  minor  poems  as  "The 
Statue  and  the  Bust" — that  painfully  misunderstood  poem, 
— in  which  Browning  lays  down  the  doctrine  that  inaction, 
irresolution,  dallying  with  a  purpose  or  aim,  is  absolutely 
fatal  to  soul-growth: 

"the  sin  I  impute  to  each  frustrate  ghost, 
Is — the  unlit  lamp  and  the  ungirt  loin." 

We  see  it  once  more  in  that  subtlest  of  his  art  poems, 
"Andrea  del  Sarto,"  in  which  the  pathetic  personality  of 
the  painter  is  revealed  to  us  and  the  awful  tragedy  of  un- 
fulfilled power;  unfulfilled,  not  as  in  the  case  of  Michael 
Angelo,  because  of  external  conditions  over  which  he  had 
no  control,  but  because  of  an  inner  depression  of  spirit 
which  took  the  heart  out  of  every  task  to  which  he  turned 
his  hand.    He  it  is  who  is  made  to  exclaim : 

"Ah,  but  a  man's  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp, 
Else  what's  a  heaven  for?" 

We  see  it,  again  in  that  most  dignified  of  the  poet's 
dramas,  "Luria,"  Browning's  Othello,  he  is, — one  of  the 
simplest,  most  unsophisticated  of  characters — transported 
by  the  sense  of  "the  inexhaustible  powers  of  the  soul." 
This  same  characteristic  gospel  appears  again  in  that  most 
exquisite  of  all  his  dramas,  "Pippa  Passes,"  in  which  the 
little  factory  girl  comes  into  direct  touch  with  four  prom- 
inent people  in  the  little  Italian  village  of  Asolo,  and,  as 
she    passes,    sings    her    little    songs    saving    these    ser- 
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vants  of  sin  from  spiritual  perdition.  And,  then,  in  that 
longest  and  most  wonderful  of  all  his  monologues  "The 
Ring  and  the  Book,"  how  this  same  central  doctrine  of 
the  poet  confronts  us  in  varying  form!  Here  it  is  that 
Caponsacchi  says, 

"Man's  greatest  good  is  knowing  he  is  bad," 
and  Pompilia  declares, 

"no  work  begun  shall  ever  cease  because  of  death"  ; 
and  the  Pope  asks: 

"Why  comes  temptation 
But  for  man  to  meet  and  master,  and  make  crouch 
Beneath  his  foot,  and  so  be  pedestaled  in  triumph." 

Once  more,  in  "A  Death  in  the  Desert,"  we  find  these 
lines — 

"Progress  is  Man's  distinctive  work  alone 
Not  God's  and  not  the  beasts' :  He  is,  they  are, 
Man  partly  is  and  wholly  hopes  to  be." 

Browning  argues  that  the  possibilities  for  moral  and  spir- 
itual growth  are  literally  without  limit.  Hence  the  high 
assertion  of  the  Rabbi : 

"What  I  aspired  to  be 
And  was  not,  comforts  me, 

A  brute  I  might  have  been,  but  would  not  sink  i'  the 
scale." 

Hence,  too,  his  fine  conception  of  old  age  as  a  resting- 
place  between  two  periods  of  activity,  gathering  up  the 
full  meaning  of  the  first,  before  launching  out  upon  the 
untried  and  unknown  second.     Hence,  also,  his  magnifi- 
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cent  fearlessness  as  he  faces  death.    Hence,  again,  the  sub- 
lime conviction  of  Abt  Vogler, 

"there  shall  never  be  one  lost  good. 
What  was  good,  shall  be  good,  with,  for  evil,  so  much 

good  more; 
On  the  earth,  the  broken  arcs;  in  the  heaven,  a  perfect 

round." 

Hence  the  query  and  answer  of  David,  in  the  monologue, 
"Saul," 

"What  stops  my  despair? 

Tis  not  what  man  does  that  exalts  him,  but  what  man 
would  do." 

And  in  the  "Parleyings"  we  read: 

"What  were  our  life  did  soul  stand  still  therein, 
Forego  her  strife  through  the  ambiguous  present, 
To  some  all-reconciling  future." 

The  doctrine  that  no  human  achievement  is  ever  final, 
that  each  new  attainment  is  only  the  vantage-ground  from 
which  we  climb  to  some  new  and  higher  manifestation  of 
the  spirit,  as  with  each  new  ascent  we  deepen  the  content 
and  broaden  the  perspective  of  life, — this  is  the  message 
that  Browning  brings  to  us  as  no  other  poet  has  ever 
brought  it.  To  him  life  was  like  the  climbing  of  some 
great  mountain,  whose  peaks  rise  one  above  another,  each 
summoning  us  to  reach  its  height,  the  highest  peak  hid- 
den beyond  the  vast  ethereal  blue.  Life  to  him  was  a  pro- 
cess of  endless  growth,  upward  and  onward  toward  that 
image  of  the  Divine  in  which  we  all  were  potentially  made. 

And  if,  on  the  one  hand,  it  depresses  us  to  realize  that 
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no  achievement  of  ours  is  ever  final,  on  the  other  hand  it 
is  mighty  inspiring  to  realize  with  Browning  that  no  sta- 
tical Heaven,  however  finished  and  fine,  could  ever  per- 
manently satisfy  us.  For  life  means  growth  and  it  is 
life  only  while  there  is  growth.  All  the  good  actions  of 
our  yesterdays  mean  only  the  acquisition  of  so  much  mor- 
al power  with  which  to  do  good  to-day,  and  all  our  ac- 
cumulated knowledge  is  only  so  much  intellectual  power 
for  new  truth-seeking  now,  both  the  intellectual  and  the 
moral  power  doomed  to  atrophy  and  death,  save  as  we  re- 
vitalize them  by  new  deeds  of  service  and  new  Teachings 
out  towards  the  infinite  truth. 

Coupled  with  the  conception  of  life  as  a  process  of  end- 
less growth  is  Browning's  view  of  the  part  man's  physical 
nature  plays  in  the  development  of  the  spiritual.  Here  he 
presents  an  apotheosis  or  glorification  of  what  the  Greeks 
called  sophrosune  and  which  we  translate  "temperance" 
for  want  of  a  better  word.  But  to  the  Greeks  it  meant 
something  altogether  different  from  what  we  commonly 
understand  by  temperance.  Temperance  in  our  vocabu- 
lary has  a  negative  connotation;  it  suggests  abstinence. 
To  the  Greeks,  temperance  meant  the  right  use  of  all 
things  and  in  relation  to  life  as  a  whole.  Now,  Brown- 
ing is  the  modern  apostle  of  that  ancient  gospel.  He  takes 
the  ground  that  asceticism  furnishes  no  adequate  solution 
for  the  problem  of  life,  that  the  physical  man  is  not  to  be 
crushed  by  the  spiritual,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  physical 
is  to  help  the  spiritual. 

"To  man  propose  this  test: 

Thy  body  at  its  best, 

How  far  can  that  project  thy  soul  on  its  lone  way?" 

Not  in  spite  of  the  flesh  but  by  the  aid  of  the  flesh  is  soul- 
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development  to  be  achieved.  Realizing  that  Judaism  is 
one  of  the  few  religions  that  have  neither  taught  nor  prac- 
ticed asceticism  it  is  fitting  that  a  rabbi  should  be  chosen 
to  exclaim : 

"Let  us  not  always  say, 
Spite  of  this  flesh,  to-day, 

I  strove,  made  head,  gained  ground  upon  the  whole, — 
As  the  bird  wings  and  sings, 
Let  us  say  all  good  things 

Are  ours,  nor  soul  helps  flesh  more  now  than  flesh  helps 
soul." 

Thus  in  the  estimate  of  Browning  one  of  the  first  duties 
of  a  spiritual  being  is  to  have  a  body  at  its  best.  Contrast 
the  sanity  of  this  view  of  life  with  the  insanity  of  Sensu- 
alism, which  achieves  the  tragedy  of  early  exhaustion  of 
pleasurable  possibilities.  Contrast  it  also  with  Asceti- 
cism which  achieves  the  tragedy  of  wasted  opportunities 
for  self-realization.  Browning  meets  the  representatives 
of  sensual  indulgence,  of  anarchy  in  the  sex  relations,  with 
the  doctrine  that  they  are  not  "tasting  life"  at  all.  For  this 
is  possible  only  by  the  exercise  of  those  faculties  and  pow- 
ers which  make  us  essentially  human,  which  distinguish 
us  from  the  brute  creation.  Till  these  are  employed  the 
most  that  can  be  "tasted"  is  animal  existence,  not  human 
life. 

To  the  representatives  of  asceticism, — the  monk,  the 
hermit,  the  anchorite  and  the  rest,  Browning  brings  his 
conviction,  that  they,  too,  no  less  than  the  sensualists,  miss 
the  mark  and  fail  to  taste  life;  for  'tis  only  its  negative 
side  that  they  know  and  enjoy.  Browning  teaches  that 
life  can  never  be  made  noble  and  fine  by  thwarting  all  its 
natural  proclivities  and  powers,  by  negating  all  its  nor- 
mal, natural  desires.    Hie  saw  the  pitiable  mistake  that  was 
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made  by  mediaeval  Christianity  in  conceiving  this  life  as 
having  no  value  at  all,  except  as  a  preparation  for  a  life  to 
come.  In  opposition  to  this  view  he  insists  that  if  human 
life  is  to  be  good  anywhere,  it  ought  to  be  good  here  and 
now,  and  that  the  best  preparation  for  any  life  to  come, 
is  to  make  the  utmost  of  the  possibilities  of  the  present. 
Hear  the  stirring  lines  from  "Bishop  Blougham's  Apolo- 
gy," in  which  the  poet  puts  this  intense  belief : 

"I  act  for,  talk  for,  live  for  this  world  now, 
As  this  world  prizes  action,  life  and  talk ; 
No  prejudice  to  what  next  life  may  prove 
Whose  new  laws  and  requirements  my  best  pledge 
To  observe  then  is  that  I  observe  these  now 
Let  us  concede  (gratuitously  though) 
Next  life  releases  the  soul  of  body,  yields 
Pure  spiritual  enjoyment.    Well,  my  friend, 
Why  lose  this  life  in  the  meantime,  since  its  use 
May  be  to  make  the  next  life  more  intense?" 

Browning  saw  that  life  is  a  problem  in  balance,  in  propor- 
tion and  that  if  we  wish  to  save  ourselves  from  moral  an- 
archy, the  only  way  to  do  it  is  through  the  right  use  of  all 
good  things,  and  in  their  relation  to  life  as  a  whole.  Ex- 
pressed in  terse  and  homely  form  Browning's  teaching  is : 
Don't  live  a  merely  sensual  life,  because  you  are  not  a 
brute ;  don't  live  a  supernatural  life,  because  you  are  not 
an  angel ;  don't  live  a  wicked  life  because  you  are  not  a 
demon ;  don't  live  an  aimless  life,  because  you  are  not  an 
insect;  but  live  a  divinely-human  life,  because  you  are 
"a  god,  though  in  the  germ." 

Surely  we  can  pay  our  poet  no  higher  tribute  than  to 
say  that  in  his  own  progressive,  temperate  life,  he  gave 
the  world,  a  living  illustration  of  this  his  chief  ethical 
message. 
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The  question  is  often  asked,  in  our  day,  Which  is  his 
greatest  poem?  Some  years  ago  a  Chicago  Browning 
Club  conducted  an  interesting  plebiscite  on  this  question, 
receiving  the  votes  of  one  hundred  clubs.  Some  voted 
"Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,"  others  "The  Ring  and  the  Book,"  still 
others  "Pippa  Passes,"  while  a  goodly  number  decided  on 
"Paracelsus."  I  respectfully  beg  leave  to  differ  from  all 
these  answers.  In  my  judgment,  Browning's  greatest 
work  of  art  was  not  any  one  of  his  poems.  It  was  the  life 
in  which  he  practiced  the  message  of  the  poems.  So  often 
we  have  to  say  of  a  man,  that  while  his  ideals  are  very  fine 
and  high,  he  himself  falls  so  far  short  of  them.  But  in  the 
case  of  Browning,  we  are  called  upon  to  make  no  such 
apology,  because  his  life  and  his  teaching  were  identical ; 
a  life  lived  fully,  freely,  lovingly;  with  no  anger  at  crit- 
icism, no  catering  to  public  taste,  no  desire  to  make  money, 
no  falseness  to  his  ideals,  no  faltering  of  his  purpose ;  no 
pessimism,  no  indifference,  no  surrender  to  the  vis  iner- 
tia; a  life  steeped  in  radiant  hope,  the  life  of 

"one  who  never  turned  his  back  but  marched  breast 
forward, 
Never  doubted  clouds  would  break, 
Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worsted,  wrong  would 

triumph. 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better, 
Sleep  to  wake." 


FROM  CUSTOM  TO  CONSCIENCE:  THE 

TREND  OF  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

RELIGION* 

By  Horace  J.  Bridges. 

We  are  all  aware  that  there  has  been  within  the  last  two 
hundred  years  an  enormous  development  in  man's  mas- 
tery over  the  outer  world ;  we  know  how  great  a  transfor- 
mation has  been  brought  about  by  the  application  of 
science  to  all  the  physical  and  meohanical  accessories  of 
life.  Yet  this  transformation  of  the  outer  world,  which 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  make  the  conditions  of  our  life 
wholly  unrecognizable  to  any  stray  visitant  from  the  eigh- 
teenth century  who  might  return  to  our  planet,  has  been  by 
no  means  so  great  or  so  significant  as  the  transformation 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  inner  world  of  man's  spirit. 
For  in  that  inner  world  there  has  gone  on  a  process  of 
maturing  more  rapid,  more  complete,  more  momentous 
for  the  history  of  humanity  than  anything  in  the  ages  that 
preceded.  We  have  passed  from  the  supernatural  to  the 
natural ;  we  have  exchanged  the  conception  of  miracle  for 
the  conception  of  an  ordered  universe,  where  no  chance 
can  be — where,  as  Emerson  says,  all  is  dealt  to  us  without 
fear  or  favor,  after  severe  natural  laws.  We  have  also 
passed  from  the  conception  of  religion,  or  duty,  as  an  ex- 
ternal code  of  laws  imposed  on  us  by  authority  from  with- 
out, to  the  conception  of  duty  as  an  expression  of  our  own 
deepest  nature.  We  have  ceased  to  look  for  the  ultimate 
authority  and  justification  of  righteousness  in  any  outward 
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ordinance  of  hierarchy,  priesthood,  or  even  deity ;  we  have 
turned  to  the  "still,  small  voice"  within,  and  found  there 
the  ultimate  sanction  for  duty,  and  the  justification  for  our 
deliberate  choice  between  good  and  evil.  Man  is  becom- 
ing aware  of  himself,  not  as  the  sport  of  blind  forces  that 
vibrate  through  the  world,  but  as  a  creative  center  of  the 
energies  that  mold  the  destinies  of  the  universe ;  not  as  the 
passive  accepter  of  an  arbitrary  morality  dictated  by  au- 
thority, but  as  the  ultimate  creator  of  values,  as  Nietzsche 
would  put  it,  the  seat  of  the  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong,  possessing  in  his  own  inward  nature  the  real  key 
to  the  meaning  of  the  universe  of  experience. 

Formerly  in  religion,  as  in  law  and  in  social  organiza- 
tion, individuality  was  practically  a  negligible  factor.  The 
community  was  everything.  The  individual  was,  so  to 
speak,  the  waxen  impress  of  the  forces  that  had  borne 
down  upon  him.  It  was  thought  neither  necessary 
nor  desirable  that  there  should  be  any  independent  reac- 
tion of  the  individual  upon  the  code  he  had  been  taught. 
He  must  accept  and  obey  the  tradition,  conform  to  the  cus- 
toms of  the  tribe  or  the  nation,  accept  the  authority  of  the 
church,  passively  and  without  question.  Now,  however, 
we  are  undergoing  and  have  to  some  extent  already  un- 
dergone a  great  evolution,  similar  to  that  which  charac- 
terized the  Jewish,  community,  as  reflected  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. 

At  an  early  stage  of  Jewish  development  the  whole  com- 
munity pressed  down  with  irresistible  impact  upon  the  in- 
dividual. Indeed,  the  ideal  of  individuality,  or  personal 
responsibility,  had  scarcely  awakened  in  humanity  in  that 
antiquity.  If  a  man  transgressed,  the  punishment  was  vis- 
ited upon  his  whole  family.  In  the  legend  of  Achan,  who 
stole  from  the  Canaanites  forbidden  goods,  he  and  his 
whole  family,  and  all  his  servants  were  put  to  death  for 
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the  crime.  Later  we  find  this  idea  transcended  by  a  new 
sense  of  the  personal  responsibility  of  the  unique  indi- 
vidual. "The  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die," — not  an- 
other. And  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity  we  find,  as 
in  all  the  finest  periods  of  history,  a  sense  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  individual,  as  well  as  a  searching  inwardness 
in  the  morality  taught.  The  Gospels  represent  Jesus  go- 
ing from  person  to  person  with  an  individualized  appeal, 
not  imposing  a  cut-and-dried  code  on  the  community  as  a 
whole.  We  also  remember  the  intense  and  searching  in- 
wardness with  which  Jesus  insisted  on  the  cleansing  of 
the  inside  of  the  cup  and  the  platter,  not  the  outside 
only,  and  the  'high  standard  of  inward  chastity  which  he 
set  up. 

This  fine  inwardness,  this  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  in- 
dividuality, became  in  large  measure  obscured  in  medie- 
val Catholicism.  There  we  find  a  system  organized,  not 
on  the  basis  of  reverence  for  personality,  but  on  the  lines 
of  imperial  Rome — a  central  authority  bearing  down 
with  crushing  force  upon  the  individual,  imposing  a  de- 
tailed creed,  a  code  of  laws  to  cover  the  whole  of  life,  to 
which  all  must  conform;  denying  to  the  individual  any 
right  of  criticism  or  innovation,  barring  out  effectually 
and  forever  the  possibility  of  any  new  revelation.  So  ob- 
sessed was  the  Roman  Church  with  the  idea  of  the  final- 
ity of  its  doctrine  that  it  resorted  to  every  kind  of  physic- 
al torture  and  execution  in  the  hope  of  extirpating  the 
riotous  growth  of  individuality  which  accompanied  the  be- 
ginnings of  Protestantism. 

Now  the  Protestant  Reformation  was  one  of  the  great- 
est and  most  important  contributions  ever  made  to  the 
spiritual  growth  of  humanity — not  so  much  by  the 
changes  in  dogma  which  it  introduced  or  in  its  substitu- 
tion of  the  authority  of  the  Bible  for  that  of  tradition,  as 
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in  the  animating  principle,  the  psychic  impulse,  that  lay 
behind  the  outward  development.  Protestantism  was 
fundamentally,  perhaps  even  unconsciously,  animated  by 
reverence  for  individuality;  and  this  is  shown  by  the 
stress  laid  upon  conscience  as  against  custom,  thus  re- 
viving the  note  which  had  characterized  the  best  and  ear- 
liest days  of  the  Christian  faith. 

We  find  this  illustrated  in  the  tendencies  of  thought 
which  Protestantism  developed.  A  vernacular  liturgy 
took  the  place  of  a  dead  language.  This  involved  an  ap- 
peal to  the  plain  man.  It  meant  that  religion  was  to  be  a 
reality  to  him,  to  address  itself  to  his  heart  and  intelli- 
gence, so  that  he  might  be  able  to  react  upon  it.  There  was 
no  longer  a  mere  dictation,  no  longer  the  imposition  upon 
him  of  something  which  he  had  to  accept  blindly,  whether 
he  understood  it  or  not. 

Another  of  the  fundamental  tendencies  of  Protestantism 
was  the  minimizing  of  the  power  of  the  priest,  by  the 
substitution  of  direct  intercourse  between  the  soul  and 
God  for  an  intercourse  mediated  through  the  priest.  The 
old  system  had  enhanced  the  priest's  power  and  import- 
ance, to  such  an  extent  as  to  suppress  and  crush  the  inner 
life  of  the  individual. 

I  venture  to  believe  that  our  modern  departure  in  relig- 
ion, represented  most  fully  by  the  Societies  for  Ethical 
Culture,  although  not  confined  to  them — for  it  is  burst- 
ing the  bonds  of  the  old  creeds  in  all  the  churches — is 
fundamentally  continuous,  in  its  animating  spirit  and  pur- 
pose, with  the  Protestant  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

We  are  once  more  witnessing  a  revolt  against  a  con- 
ception of  authority  which  tends  to  obliterate  the  moral 
judgment  of  the  layman;  we  are  witnessing  a  re-asser- 
tion of  the  authority  and  dignity  of  the  man  in  the  pew  as 
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against  the  man  in  the  pulpit — of  the  laity  as  against  the 
priesthood.  We  are  taking  a  new  view  of  the  Bible,  not 
because  we  are  ceasing  to  value  it,  but  because  the  old 
conception  of  an  infallible  revelation  obliterated  our  in- 
dividuality and  gave  no  scope  for  ethical  discrimination. 
Only  in  the  more  backward  churches  is  the  Bible  still 
taken  en  bloc,  without  any  allowance  for  the  inequality  of 
value  of  its  different  parts,  and  with  the  insistence  that  it 
must  all  be  accepted  as  of  equal  value.  We  are  now  re- 
jecting the  authority  of  the  Bible  as  conceived  in  that 
way;  we  are  asserting  and  using  the  right  to  criticise 
alike  its  poetry,  its  history,  its  moral  teachings,  and  its 
views  of  the  universe.  The  individual  man  and  woman 
of  to-day,  being  consciously  the  inheritor  of  the  whole 
past  tradition  of  the  race,  demands  the  right  to  subject  all 
sacred  scriptures  to  the  scrutiny  of  conscience. 

What  is  happening  is  that  religion  is  being  definitely 
established  as  a  phase  of  experience — as  its  highest  and 
most  sacred  phase,  if  you  will,  but  still  as  a  matter  wholly 
within  the  province  of  experience,  where  we  need  no 
other  canons  than  those  provided  by  our  own  moral  na- 
ture, no  other  criteria  than  those  which  the  spirit  of  sci- 
ence, of  democratic  equality  and  fraternity,  supply.  These 
tendencies  of  the  modern  mind  are  supreme  in  religion, 
and  religion  is  now  a  matter  for  free  investigation  by  the 
scientific  method,  and  also  an  interest  that  comes  within 
the  purview  of  the  democratic  spirit.  If  experience  is 
to  be  the  criterion,  then,  since  we  all  share  experience, 
every  man's  and  every  woman's  testimony  must  count, 
and  our  religion  can  be  no  longer  merely  a  traditional  in- 
heritance from  the  past,  mediated  through  an  ecclesias- 
tical hierarchy,  but  must  foe  treated  as  a  common  posses- 
sion, to  which  all  are  to  contribute,  and  in  which  all  are 
to  share.     Henceforth  the  faith  of  each  generation  will 
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be  enriched  by  the  experience  of  each  individual,  to  the 
end  that  all  may  gradually  learn  more  fully  the  way  of 
life.  The  creeds  will  have  to  conform  intellectually  and 
ethically  to  the  moral  experience  of  all,  and  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  nature,  as  these  are  explained  and  systema- 
tized for  us  in  the  great  sciences  of  morals  and  psychol- 
ogy. 

As  one  surveys  the  tendencies  of  the  present  age,  it  be- 
comes increasingly  certain  that  men  will  never  again  at- 
tempt to  formulate  a  supernaturalistic  creed.  The  day  of 
unverifiable  dogma  is  over.  It  is  not  without  significance 
as  a  note  of  the  times  that  the  creeds  now  being  fashion- 
ed, however  crude,  all  profess  to  be  scientific,  and  to  be 
based  upon  experience.  Take,  as  one  of  many  examples, 
the  latest  attempt  at  creed-making — that  known  as 
"Christian  Science,"  of  which  you  probably  hear  a  great 
deal  more  in  America  than  we  do  in  England ;  this  at  least 
professes  to  be  based  upon  experience,  upon  the  facts  of 
life.  It  does  not  attempt  to  maintain,  as  the  older  creeds 
have  done,  any  such  doctrine  as  that  the  ultimate  reality 
consists  of  three  persons  in  one  God — a  doctrine  in  which 
a  man  must  believe  at  the  risk  of  everlasting  perdition, 
but  which  he  can  never  hope  to  comprehend. 

This  new  adherence  to  reality  is  a  hopeful  sign ;  but  the 
liberty  which  must  be  accorded  henceforth  to  every  child 
of  man,  is  not  without  its  dangers.  The  question  has  been 
asked  whether  truth  is  dangerous,  and  we  are  inclined 
to  say,  "No !  Perish  the  heavens  rather  than  tolerate  false- 
hood as  a  rival  of  truth.  The  truth  is  not  dangerous ;  it 
is  the  only  safe  thing."  But  when  we  remember  that  it  is 
the  truth  that  makes  us  free,  and  when  we  recall  how  im- 
possible it  is  to  know  what  men  will  do  with  a  newly  won 
freedom,  we  see  that  there  is  a  certain  risk  in  liberty,  and 
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we  feel  the  need  of  safeguards  to  prevent  erratic  devel- 
opments of  the  newly  enfranchised  spirit  of  man. 

We  already  find,  coupled  with  the  new  freedom  and  in- 
wardness of  our  time,  a  danger  of  intellectual  crankiness 
in  some  of  the  latter-day  developments  of  religious 
thought.  A  cult  is  liable  to  grow  around  a  doctrine  that 
is  ten  per  cent,  truth  and  ninety  per  cent,  exaggeration. 
There  is  a  real  menace  from  this  tendency. 

One  of  the  gravest  perils  of  our  time  is  the  spirit  of 
moral  scepticism.  We  find  it  abroad  everywhere ;  in  Eng- 
land, Germany,  France,  and  all  over  the  Western  world 
there  is  a  movement  of  thought  in  our  day # which  denies 
not  only  the  old  basis  of  morality,  but  morality  itself. 
There  seems  to  be  an  idea  that  since  morality  was  form- 
erly based  upon  the  tradition  of  a  priesthood,  now  that 
the  tradition  has  gone  morality  is  left  without  a  basis  al- 
together. There  is  a  natural  and  demonstrable  basis 
of  morality;  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  order  of  the 
world,  in  conformity  with  which  we  must  live.  A  scien- 
tific justification  is  possible  for  those  principles  of  sympa- 
thy, honesty  and  truthfulness,  which  some  of  us  are  old- 
fashioned  enough  still  to  consider  sacred.  But  this  em- 
pirical basis  of  ethics  has  been  overlooked  in  the  past, 
and  a  false,  or  at  least  unprovable  doctrine  has  been  given 
as  the  only  possible  justification  for  the  righteous  life. 
With  the  passing  of  that  doctrine,  the  right  life  is  in  dan- 
ger, and  one  finds  everywhere  now  a  serious  spreading 
of  the  notion  that  morality  is  nothing  but  a  convention, 
and  that  the  only  things  for  reasonable  men  to  care  about 
are  their  own  advantage,  their  own  achievement,  their 
own  expansion,  their  own  self-indulgence.  The  idea  is 
openly  expressed  that  in  business  it  is  foolish  to  be  hon- 
est and  scrupulous  over  a  bargain ;  that  the  old  spirit  of 
noblesse  oblige,  of  disinterestedness,  of  free  and  unre- 
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warded  service  for  some  great  communal  end,  at  the  cost, 
it  may  be,  of  monetary  loss  to  the  individual,  is  a  species 
of  insanity. 

One  often  hears  (I  have  heard  it  many  times  within 
the  last  few  days)  that  a  man  who  professes  to  care  for 
the  good  of  the  public,  to  labor  for  the  benefit  of  his  na- 
tion, and  to  devote  his  life  to  impersonal  ends,  must  be 
either  a  lunatic  or  a  liar,  covering  up  some  selfish  interest 
of  his  own  under  the  mask  of  philanthropy  and  public 
spirit.  It  is  said  that  self-interest  is  the  only  principle 
which  can  call  forth  strenuous  effort,  because  it  alone 
offers  great  rewards.  Yet  the  whole  course  of  history 
shows  us  that  such  a  spirit  is  the  way  to  national  wreck 
and  communal  disaster,  to  the  giving  over  of  communi- 
ties to  the  government  of  a  soulless  oligarchy  that  cares 
only  for  its  own  aggrandizement,  and  is  prepared  to  en- 
slave the  people  and  sacrifice  any  public  interests  that 
stand  in  its  way. 

In  this  transition  period,  therefore,  between  the  dog- 
matic creeds  of  the  past  and  the  new  ethical  faith  (and 
we  are  still  far  from  having  passed  through  that  period 
of  transition)  morality  is  in  serious  danger,  and  is  to  a 
certain  extent  being  undermined  by  moral  scepticism. 

An  American  teacher,  to  whom  London  some  years  ago 
was  deeply  indebted  for  his  illuminating  discourses,  used 
to  deplore  the  fact  that  the  great  period  of  American  lit- 
erature lay  before  the  Civil  War.  "Where/'  said  he,  "are 
now  the  Emersons,  the  Hawthornes,  the  Poes,  the  Low- 
ells, and  Whitmans?  Where  are  the  prophets,  poets, 
artists  and  idealists  who  are  to  create  the  future  soul  of 
America  ?"  And  he,  being  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  peace, 
attributed  the  dearth  of  genius  to  the  Civil  War,  holding 
that  the  great  destruction  of  able  young  men  which  then 
took  place  explained  why  there  had  been  so  little  output 
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of  genius  since  the  war.  I  think  (although  I  too  am  an 
advocate  of  peace)  that  this  was  something  of  an  exag- 
geration. In  the  first  place,  it  is  by  no  means  true  that 
there  has  been  no  development  since  the  Civil  War;  and, 
secondly,  in  so  far  as  the  high  promise  of  the  earlier 
nineteenth  century  has  failed  of  fulfillment,  this  fact  is  to 
be  accounted  for  in  other  ways  than  by  the  destruction  of 
population  in  the  war. 

America  has  had  an  enormous  industrial  task  on  hand. 
There  has  been  this  great  country  to  develop,  and  in  the 
pioneer  period  the  call  for  inventiveness  and  organizing 
capacity  in  the  commercial  and  business  world  has  been 
great,  and  the  energies  of  the  people  have  naturally  been 
spent  in  those  ways.  That  creative  spirit  which  in  other 
times  did,  and  will  again,  express  itself  in  poetry,  music, 
art  and  idealistic  pursuits  of  every  kind,  has  been  turned 
into  the  channels  of  commercial  and  industrial  expansion. 
Here,  I  think,  is  the  explanation  of  the  comparatively  ar- 
rested development  of  your  mental  and  spiritual  life  in 
America.  The  arrest  is  only  transitory,  and  I  make  this 
allusion  only  in  order  to  warn  you  against  a  too  exclusive 
devotion  to  those  calls  of  business  which  are  apt  to  be  so 
absorbing  as  to  make  us  blind  to  beauty  and  deaf  to  the 
higher  music  of  the  spirit  of  man. 

In  England  there  are  many  symptoms  of  the  develop- 
ment of  religion  which  I  have  ventured  to  describe  as  a 
transition  from  custom  to  conscience — an  increasing  in- 
wardness, a  higher  intellectual  seriousness.  There  is  no 
longer  the  ready  uncritical  acceptance  of  dogmas  that  used 
to  characterize,  even  in  my  recent  youth,  the  religious  life 
of  my  country.  We  are  applying  ourselves  there  to  the 
Higher  Criticism  of  the  Bible  and  to  the  scientific  study 
of  the  mind  of  man,  and  we  are  discovering  how  the  spirit 
of  the  group  and  the  nation  has  contributed  to  the  de- 
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velopment  of  those  revelations  in  religion  which  have 
been  considered  the  products  of  another  world.  In  the 
freer  churches  of  Britain  there  is  a  great  and  growing 
supersession  of  dogmas.  The  crude,  materialistic 
hell  is  no  longer  pictured  to  terrify  evil-doers,  nor  the 
crude,  materialistic  heaven  presented  as  the  reward  for 
righteousness.  Men  are  coming  to  see  that  the  righteous 
life  is  its  own  justification,  because  of  the  limitless  scope 
and  the  unutterable  satisfaction  it  gives  to  the  spirit  of 
man.  What  is  more,  we  are  learning  a  new  sense  of  so- 
cial responsibility;  latterly,  in  great  part,  we  have  been 
learning  it  from  America.  In  every  church,  and  among 
that  vast  section  of  the  population  which  seems  to  be  out- 
side the  influence  of  all  the  churches,  there  is  dawning  not 
only  a  new  sense  of  our  collective  responsibility  for  the 
evils  that  surround  us,  but  also  a  new  faith  in  the  power 
of  human  effort  to  find  the  solution  of  our  dark  problems, 
a  belief  in  the  speedy  inauguration  of  an  era  of  social  jus- 
tice, which  shall  bring  the  opportunity  of  fruition  to  every 
human  spirit. 

One  of  the  really  significant  developments  of  our  times 
is  the  fact  that  the  church  is  no  longer  monopolizing  the 
teaching  of  morals  and  the  exercise  of  religious  authority 
in  every  department  of  life.  The  religious  spirit  is  be- 
ginning to  incarnate  itself  in  hitherto  unsuspected  forms 
— the  stage,  for  example.  The  drama  seems  likely  to  be- 
come one  of  the  greatest  of  our  spiritual  forces.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way,  but  even  con- 
servative old  England  will  eventually  be  able  to  extricate 
itself  from  these.  Our  new  school  of  dramatists  are  tak- 
ing their  art  seriously,  and  recognizing  its  possibilities, 
as  they  were  recognized  in  ancient  Greece,  as  an  instru- 
ment of  the  higher  spirit  of  man,  for  moral  education,  for 
the  elevation  of  the  soul ;  a  means  by  which  the  mind  can 
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be  emancipated  from  the  material,  and  lifted  to  the  plane 
of  creative  activity  and  intelligent  co-operation  in  the 
higher  destinies  of  the  race.  In  view  of  this  growing 
connection  between  religion  and  the  drama,  it  seems 
to  me  a  happy  augury  that  we  are  meeting  here  to-day  for 
religious  purposes  in  a  theatre,  rather  than  in  a  conven- 
tional church. 

After  all,  for  me  the  most  important  and  significant  in- 
dication of  the  transition  from  custom  to  conscience  is  to 
be  found  in  the  establishment  of  our  own  Ethical  Move- 
ment, and  for  that  reason  I  am  constantly  conscious  of  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  what  I  owe  to  the  founder,  teachers 
and  leaders  of  this  movement,  which  has  been  to  me 
emancipation  and  salvation;  and  it  is  with  sincere  pleas- 
ure that  I  give  expression  to  my  sense  of  indebtedness  to 
this  great  nation,  in  which  the  movement  originated. 
Though  our  cause  has  not  experienced  a  sensational  suc- 
cess, it  goes  deeper  into  the  realities  of  the  spirit  of  man 
than  any  religious  movement  has  hitherto  done.  We  have 
carried  into  religion  and  ethics  the  criticism  of  Kant ;  we 
have  come  to  see  that  there  can  be  nothing  sacred  to  man 
except  the  law  of  righteousness,  which  is  the  imperative 
appeal  of  our  deepest  nature,  and  all  those  persons  and 
tendencies  which  embody  and  express  it.  This  movement 
has  directed  attention  to  the  bedrock  element  in  all  the 
faiths,  and  even  in  the  idea  of  God.  We  have  come  to  see 
that  no  deity,  merely  because  he  is  powerful  or  infinite, 
can  command  the  allegiance  of  the  soul  of  man ;  but  that 
every  person,  however  finite,  who  is  an  embodiment  of  the 
law  of  righteousness,  commands  our  highest  reverence  and 
our  deepest  devotion  because  of  his  righteousness.  We 
have  learned  that  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong 
is  the  ultimate  reality  of  the  universe,  the  deepest  fact  in 
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nature,  apart  from  which  the  spiritual  and  even  the  physi- 
cal life  of  man  is  doomed  to  inevitable  shipwreck.  The 
one  possibility  for  a  higher  development  of  the  inner  life 
is  that  we  should  express  it  in  our  institutions  and  in  our 
conduct,  and  show  that  we  have  this  distinction  rooted  in 
us.  So  shall  we  be  unmoved  by  the  shipwreck  of  the 
creeds,  the  spiritual  bankruptcy  of  the  old  religions,  and 
by  that  moral  scepticism  to  which  I  have  alluded — that 
moral  nihilism,  now  being  taught  so  extensively,  which  we 
find  in  the  writings  of  Nietzsche. 

To  me  there  is  not  even  a  logical  basis  for  that  nihilism. 
We  are  told  that  the  world  belongs  to  the  strong  in  will, 
whose  strength  alone  gives  them  the  right  of  dominance ; 
and  morality  is  declared  to  be  the  expression  of  the  slave 
spirit — a  mere  device  of  the  unfit  to  escape  from  their  real 
sphere,  and  to  usurp  the  place  which  belongs  of  right  to 
the  free  spirit  of  the  Superman.  Nietzsche  has  denied  the 
validity  of  our  ethical  standards ;  he  has  insisted  that  there 
shall  be  a  revaluation  of  all  moral  principles;  and  yet,  I 
fear,  in  reading  him,  we  find  only  an  insistence  on  the  de- 
valuation of  all  values  that  the  world  has  counted  sacred. 

I  must,  however,  express  my  sense  of  the  value  to  us  of 
the  challenge  Nietzsche  brings.  Through  Plato  we  have 
long  been  familiar  with  the  dictum  of  Socrates,  that  an 
uncriticised  life  is  not  worth  living.  So  in  religion  and 
morality,  we  may  be  prepared  to  welcome,  as  an  incentive 
to  renewed  thought,  even  the  extreme  demand  of  Nietz- 
sche that  we  should  pass  beyond  good  and  evil.  He  says 
that  the  will  to  power  is  the  thing  that  we  must  live  for. 
And  yet,  this  idea  of  passing  beyond  good  and  evil,  this 
rejection  of  the  commonplace,  homely  virtues  of  the  past, 
lands  him  in  an  intellectual  difficulty  from  which  neither 
he  nor  any  of  his  school  have  yet  been  able  to  extricate 
themselves. 
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The  idea  which  Nietzsche  preached  involves  the  giv- 
ing up  of  the  spirit  of  sympathy,  or  mutuality,  and  the 
striving  of  man  for  the  evolution  of  something  new — he 
knows  not  what.  The  superman,  we  are  told,  will  be  re- 
lated to  man  as  man  is  to  the  ape.  But  this  means  in  prac- 
tice that  we  are  without  any  goal  at  all.  It  is  as  impos- 
sible for  man  to  see  the  result  of  such  a  development  as  it 
would  have  been  for  the  ape  to  foresee  man.  We  cannot 
tell  in  what  direction  we  should  go,  or  whether  any  par- 
ticular development  which  is  taking  place  is  along  the 
right  lines.  It  is  only  by  testing  all  existing  tendencies 
according  to  the  ultimate  principles  of  ethical  idealism  that 
we  can  know  whether  we  are  making  progress.  In  the 
light  of  ethics,  we  know  what  we  want  the  evolution  of 
mankind  to  bring  forth — more  purity,  more  justice,  more 
sympathy,  more  fraternity;  and  we  know  in  certain  re- 
spects how  to  adapt  our  conditions  to  the  furtherance  of 
this  end — for  example,  by  providing  such  education  and 
such  environment  for  the  individual  as  shall  make  for  our 
goal.  But  if  we  are  to  cast  ourselves  adrift  from  the  fun- 
damental moral  laws,  we  are  then  without  a  goal,  without 
a  rudder,  and  without  a  compass.  The  truth  is  that  the 
distinction  between  good  and  evil,  which  Nietzsche  would 
have  us  discard,  is  as  ultimate  and  radical,  both  for 
thought  and  for  the  exigencies  of  our  experience,  as  that 
between  truth  and  falsehood  in  logic  and  mathematics. 
Just  as  we  cannot  conceive  of  any  development  in  the 
science  of  reasoning  that  would  instal  falsehood  in  the 
seat  of  truth,  so  we  cannot  conceive  of  any  future  devel- 
opment of  morality  leading  to  the  abrogation  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  good  and  evil.  It  is  the  bedrock  of  our 
mentality. 

I  do  not  fear  that  this  Nietzschean  doctrine  is  likely  to 
prevail  widely,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  the  social  con- 
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science  of  mankind  is  sweeping  through  our  modern 
world  at  such  a  rate  that  no  scepticism  can  arrest  it. 
When  I  think  of  the  state  of  unrest  which  has  led  to  the 
remarkable  upheavals  of  recent  years  in  Portugal,  in  Tur- 
key and  in  China,  and  of  the  social  unrest  in  England  evi- 
denced by  the  legislation  of  the  last  few  years,  and  even 
by  the  strikes  in  the  railway  and  coal-mining  industries 
(and  there  is  a  similar  condition  of  unrest  here,  though  it 
has  not  yet  been  manifested  to  the  same  extent) — although 
I  am  aware  of  the  disorder  to  which  these  conditions 
sometimes  lead,  yet  I  am  filled  with  hope.  This  unrest 
springs  from,  and  is  justified  by,  democratic  moral  princi- 
ples— not  the  principles  of  aristocratic  super-morality.  And 
it  is  manifest  that  there  never  can  be  a  new  birth  without 
a  certain  period  of  pain  and  travail,  stress  and  storm,  be- 
forehand. You  never  get  spring  without  winter,  and  you 
will  not  have  the  full  spiritual  efflorescence  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  without  a  preceding  period  analogous  to  the 
winter  of  the  outer  world.  We  are  often  told  that  all  this 
storm  and  stress  is  due  to  the  overthrow  of  the  creeds, 
the  disestablishment  of  the  old  sanctities  of  mankind.  To 
me  it  is  rather  the  evidence  of  a  deepening  of  religious 
life,  a  quickening  of  the  soul.  William  Watson's  lines, 
addressed  to  this  great  republic,  have  a  meaning  also  in 
this  connection : 

"For  man  also,  there  are  times 
Of  mighty  vernal  movement :  seasons  when 
Life  casts  away  the  body  of  this  death, 
And  a  great  surge  of  youth  bursts  on  the  world. 
Then  are  the  primal  fountains  clamorously 
Unsealed,  and  then  perchance  are  dread  things  born, 
Not  unforetold  by  deep  parturient  pangs." 
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We  are  in  the  midst  of  such  a  movement  of  the  spirit 
of  youth  in  man ;  and  all  these  troubles  in  the  labor  world, 
these  political  revolutions,  this  overthrowing  of  ancient 
dynasties  and  establishing  of  new  republics,  are  evidences 
of  the  quickening  of  the  spirit  for  the  emancipation  of 
mankind,  which  men  are  feeling  and  expressing  all  over 
the  world.  The  Woman's  Suffrage  movement,  however 
deservedly  some  of  its  recent  English  developments  may 
be  criticised,  is  one  of  the  signs  of  a  higher  humanity  yet 
to  come.  Woman  is  resenting  the  age-long  indignities 
offered  to  her  sex,  and  is  asserting  her  spirit  as  an  epi- 
phany of  the  ultimately  sacred  things  of  life,  which  de- 
mand and  command  and  challenge  the  respect  and  rever- 
ence even  of  the  spirit  of  religion.  Emerson  said  of  his 
time  that  the  mind  of  the  age  was  advancing  from  theol- 
ogy to  morals.  This  was  many  years  ago,  and  we  can  now 
go  one  step  further  and  say  that  the  mind  of  this  age  is 
passing  from  an  external  and  individualistic  morality  to 
an  inward,  spontaneous  and  social  morality,  and  that  this, 
too,  is  an  advance. 

Evils  which  hitherto  have  been  accepted  as  inevitable 
are  now  calling  forth  indignant  repudiation.  Poverty, 
and  the  train  of  woes  attendant  on  it,  are  now  regarded, 
not  with  helpless  passivity,  but  as  a  challenge,  a  reproach 
to  us.  We  feel  that  our  dignity  forbids  us  to  be  content  to 
go  on  living  amid  evils  which  the  spirit  of  man  is  great 
and  powerful  enough  to  remove.  We  are  realizing,  more 
than  ever  before,  the  truth  that  "every  man  contains  in 
himself  the  elements  of  all  the  rest  of  humanity,"  and 
that,  therefore,  when  one  person  suffers,  all  suffer  with 
him.  We  have  a  new  sense  of  the  share  we  all  take  in 
creating  the  conditions  that  make  for  social  welfare ;  we 
see  that  if  there  is  injustice  done  to  a  particular  individual 
or  class  of  individuals,  wc  are  responsible,  and  not  merely 
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those  who  actively  perpetrate  the  injustice.  If  men  are 
enslaved  and  women  oppressed,  we  no  longer  say  that  it 
is  the  fault  of  those  on  top  only;  we  feel  ourselves  a 
share  of  the  guilt,  for  we  are  consenting  parties,  either  ac- 
tively or  passively,  and  while  injustice  remains  possible 
we  know  that  we  are  not  doing  justice  to  ourselves  and 
to  our  community.  This  quickening  of  the  sense  of  so- 
cial responsibility  is  an  enormous  gain,  for  even  a  small 
community  acting  as  a  unit  can  do,  as  by  the  stroke  of  a 
magic  wand,  what  ten  million  men  are  impotent  to  do  if 
they  are  disunited  and  unorganized. 

All  the  signs  of  the  times,  then,  prove  that  we  are  wit- 
nessing throughout  the  world,  a  development  more  won- 
derful, more  powerful  and  more  significant  than  any  relig- 
ious development  of  the  past.  We  are  learning  gradually 
that  there  ought  to  be  but  one  moral  standard  to  govern  all 
the  relations  of  men,  women  and  children,  of  parties 
within  nations,  and  the  relations  between  nations  through- 
out the  world.  And  this,  however  platitudinous  it  may 
sound  in  the  abstract,  is  altogether  a  new  thing  so  far  as 
practical  application  is  concerned.  The  Congress  of 
Races  recently  held  in  London  exhibited  a  fraternization 
between  men  of  the  most  diverse  nationalities,  from  the 
very  ends  of  the  earth,  and  thereby  deeply  emphasized  the 
reality  of  the  fact  that  there  is  but  one  humanity  in  which 
we  all  share.  It  is  this  sense  of  the  fundamental  identity 
of  all  mankind  which  is  forcing  upon  us  the  conviction  that 
there  should  be  only  one  code  of  morality  applied  within 
and  between  all  nations,  so  that  the  old  immoral  stand- 
ards of  international  diplomacy  are  going  by  the  board. 
We  shall  learn  also  that  there  is  no  safety  for  nations, 
nor  any  dignity  in  mankind,  unless  international  engage- 
ments are  entered  upon  with  the  same  seriousness  of  pur- 
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pose  and  observed  with  the  same  sanctity,  as  the  most  sol- 
emn engagements  between  individuals. 

The  truth  is  that  the  spirit  of  religion,  which  formerly 
concerned  itself  exclusively  with  one  corner  of  life,  is 
now  being  applied  to  every  phase  of  our  activity.  Many 
men  and  women  are  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  going 
on  a  secularization  of  everything,  that  the  idea  of  holiness 
is  gone,  and  that  we  are  now  and  for  the  future  to  live 
only  on  the  secular  and  material  plane.  What  is  actually 
taking  place  in  religious  development  is  a  pro- 
cess diametrically  contrary  to  this.  Instead  of  a  secu- 
larization of  religion,  we  are  witnessing  a  sanctification 
of  human  life,  the  dissemination  of  a  spirit  of  religion 
that  shall  animate  every  department  of  human  activity  and 
every  day  of  the  week,  and  embrace  the  whole  of  man- 
kind. If  we  no  longer  look  forward  to  a  far-distant  mil- 
lennium in  another  world  it  is  because  we  turn  our  eyes 
to  the  Golden  City  of  man,  to  come  by  human  effort  in  hu- 
man time,  and  in  this  world.  Instead  of  giving  up  relig- 
ious aspiration  we  are,  on  the  contrary,  reconsecrating 
ourselves  to  religion,  in  a  more  virile  and  living  form 
than  it  has  yet  assumed.  Turning  our  eyes  thus  earth- 
ward, we  are  finding  here  the  sanctuary  of  the  spirit.  And 
in  this,  I  believe,  we  are  fundamentally  at  one  with  the 
seer  of  the  Apocalypse,  who,  after  all  the  storm  and  stress 
depicted  in  his  wonderful  symbols,  yet  finally  sees,  not  in 
another  world — not  outside  of  the  temporal  relations  of 
men  and  women — but  here  on  earth,  the  holy  city,  New 
Jerusalem,  coming  down  out  of  heaven  from  God. 
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By  Dr.  Algernon  S.  Crapsey. 

The  present  time  is  a  time  of  problems.  Our  civiliza- 
tion has  become  self-conscious,  and  is  beginning  to  take 
account  of  itself.  We  are  inquiring  into  the  balance  of 
our  virtues  and  our  vices ;  we  are  beginning  to  ask  our- 
selves whether,  after  all,  our  civilization  is  not  costing  us 
more  than  it  is  worth,  and  whether,  if  that  civilization  is 
to  continue,  we  may  not  have  to  recast,  in  a  large  measure, 
the  forms  of  human  society.  We  have  become  accustom- 
ed to  the  present  forms  from  long  usage,  and  are  apt  to 
think  of  them  as  though  they  were  eternal,  cast  accord- 
ing to  pre-ordained  plans,  made  by  some  intelligence  out- 
side the  human  race.  But  as  we  examine  them  more 
closely  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  in  them  there  is 
so  much  that  is  faulty,  that  the  pain  and  the  travail  are  so 
great,  that  if  they  are  the  product  of  divine  thought  then 
divinity  itself  must  reconsider,  and  we  must  examine 
without  fear  and  without  favor  into  every  existing  insti- 
tution to  see  whether  or  not  it  is  conducive  to  human  hap- 
piness. 

Man  has  certain  problems  arising  out  of  what  he  calls 
his  civilization.  He  has  evolved  certain  functions  un- 
known to  outside  nature.  He  has  evolved  what  he 
calls  the  family,  and  with  this  what  he  calls  private  prop- 
erty, neither  of  which,  in  their  human  form,  belong  to 
nature  as  nature.    As  a  consequence  of  these  evolutions, 
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he  has  brought  into  being  certain  vices  which  are  his  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  Avarice  is  human,  because  man  has  a 
lust  for  owning  things.  Drunkenness  is  human,  because 
man  is  not  content  to  take  the  great  spirit  of  alcohol  from 
nature  as  nature  gives  it,  but  he  has  distilled  it,  so  that  he 
can  take  it  in  quantities  unknown  to  nature.  So  drunk- 
enness is  peculiarly  human.  And  the  family  has  had 
walking  beside  it  all  the  way  along  a  certain  great  para- 
site— prostitution.  Prostitution  is  human.  It  is  not 
known  to  nature.  Man  has  surrounded  the  great  sex 
principle  with  hindrances  and  restrictive  laws.  As  a 
consequence,  we  have,  in  every  civilized  community, 
those  terrific  evils  connected  with  the  sex  function. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  the  brief  time  allotted  to  me, 
to  consider  each  of  these  three  great  vices  of  humanity: 
avarice,  expressing  itself  in  gambling ;  appetite,  express- 
ing itself  in  drunkenness,  and  the  sex  principle,  express- 
ing itself  in  unlawful  indulgence,  and  especially  in  public 
prostitution.  So  we  will  limit  ourselves  to  one  of  these, 
and  have  concluded  to  take  the  last,  as  the  most  impor- 
tant, because,  while  alcohol  has  slain  its  thousands,  the 
abuse  of  the  sex  principle  has  slain  its  tens  of  thousands. 
To-day  we  are  beginning  to  uncover  that  ulcer  which 
hitherto  we  have  been  content  to  hide,  of  which  we  have 
been  ashamed,  as  a  man  is  ashamed  of  a  running  sore. 
The  day  has  come  when  we  are  compelled,  by  the  very 
circumstances  of  the  case,  to  speak  plainly  concerning 
those  things  that  belong  to  our  peace. 

The  sex  problem  is  not  a  distinctively  human  problem ; 
it  is  the  great  problem  of  nature.  Nature  began  to  work 
toward  it  from  the  very  beginning,  seeking  some  method 
whereby  not  only  life  might  be  continued,  but  might  enter 
upon  a  career  of  continual  progression.  Down  at  the  be- 
ginning nature  was  content  to  try  the  experiment  of  work- 
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ing  by  a  single  cell,  and  in  the  amoeba  you  have  reproduc- 
tion by  separation,  the  single  cell  growing  until  it  reaches 
a  certain  state  of  enlargement,  and  then  breaking,  and  you 
have  two  amoebae  instead  of  one.  That  process  was  re- 
peated over  and  over  again  a  million  times  without  any 
advance — there  was  still  the  single  cell,  the  formless  amoe- 
ba, that  eternal  life  in  which  there  is  no  sensation.  And 
then  you  have  the  diplococcus,  two  cells,  cell  to  work  with 
cell  in  combination,  and  reproduction  from  these  two  co- 
operating cells,  and  then  division.  The  process  goes  on 
until  at  last,  instead  of  reproduction  coming  from  an  indi- 
vidual, the  task  is  committed  to  two.  The  individual,  in 
fact,  is  cut  in  two.  We  are  none  of  us  individuals ;  we  are 
only  halves  of  individuals.  If  an  individual  be  defined  as 
that  which  can  perform  all  the  functions  of  its  nature  in 
and  of  itself,  none  of  us  are  individuals ;  because  one  of 
the  great  functions  of  human  nature,  that  whereby  we 
come  into  existence,  demands  that  we  shall  co-ordinate 
with  another  individual.  Nature  brought  about  the  differ- 
entiation of  sex  in  order  that  there  might  be  produced  on 
the  earth  the  highest  possible  form  of  being;  so  that  na- 
ture, from  the  time  she  first  began  to  dream  of  a  mother, 
has  been  concerned  with  the  sex  problem. 

Henry  Drummond,  in  "The  Ascent  of  Man,"  tells  us 
that  nature  worked  for  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  years  towards  this  end  until  she  could  produce 
the  breast  of  the  mother,  until  she  could  tie  the  young  to 
the  mother  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  so  that  the  relation 
between  the  two  could  grow  to  a  degree  of  permanence. 
John  Fiske  states  that  the  whole  of  human  progress  lies 
simply  in  the  length  of  human  infancy.  A  child  comes 
into  the  world  the  most  infirm:  and  helpless  of  all  the  crea- 
tures of  the  earth,  requiring  the  care  of  a  mother  during 
the  first  four  or  five  years  of  life.    The  care  of  the  father 
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is  incidental,  but  motherhood  was  a  fact  (Drummond 
says)  ages  before  the  father  was  evolved.  The  same  fact 
is  brought  out  in  Lewis  Henry  Morgan's  history  of  man. 

The  matriarchate  came  first,  the  father  being  simply  in- 
cidental ;  descent  and  relationship  was  traced  through  the 
maternal  line.  There  was  an  age  running  back  of  record- 
ed history,  and  covering  a  long  period  of  time,  when 
man  was  of  no  account  at  alL  They  would  come  and  go, 
ranging  the  forest  alone,  and  never  knew  their  own  chil- 
dren. But  the  chimney  corner  came  at  last,  fire  was  dis- 
covered, and  woman  laid  the  foundations  of  agriculture ; 
there  was  a  spot  on  the  earth  where  man  could  go  to,  and 
where  he  was  in  safety  after  hunting,  and  we  began  to 
evolve  the  father — the  relation  being  a  more  or  less  per- 
manent one  between  the  particular  man  and  woman.  But 
these  things  all  took  time. 

The  patriarchate  came  into  existence  about  the  same 
time  that  another  human  institution  was  evolved,  and 
they  are  intimately  correlated  to  each  other — that  of  pri- 
vate property.  When  man  became  a  settled  animal,  when 
agriculture  became  the  method  whereby  to  produce  the 
necessities  of  life,  instead  of  depending  on  hunting  and 
fishing,  man  settled  down,  for  he  had  to  stay  in  the  same 
place  to  sow  the  seed  and  reap  the  harvest.  Then  he 
built  his  house,  and  began  to  project  himself  into  the 
future.  He  no  longer  lived  only  for  the  moment,  but  for 
all  time  to  come ;  and  the  great  religion  was  born  which 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  human  society — ancestor  wor- 
ship. A  little  group  of  human  beings  clustered  round  the 
strongest  man,  the  divinity,  and  later  the  oldest  man,  who 
represented  the  traditions  of  the  family.  The  one  desire 
then,  on  the  part  of  man,  was  to  possess  land  and  to  pos- 
sess a  son.  In  the  land  he  found  his  sustenance,  and  in 
the  son  lay  his  future,  and  the  whole  of  our  family  con- 
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ception  then  began  to  have  its  origin,  which  has  been 
evolving  down  to  the  present  time. 

From  that  day  on,  a  great  change  took  place  in  the  re- 
lation of  the  man  to  the  woman.  Prior  to  that  time  the 
man  was  never  jealous  of  the  woman,  because  he  never 
possessed  one  woman  alone.  Human  increase  was  sim- 
ply the  natural  increase  common  to  all  creatures  of  the 
world.  It  was  only  when  man  projected  himself  into  the 
future  that  he  wanted  an  heir  of  his  loins ;  only  when  he 
created  for  himself  a  life  beyond  the  grave  and  wanted 
someone  to  worship  him  that  the  chastity  of  woman,  as 
we  understand  it,  became  a  precious  thing  in  the  world. 
Adultery  on  the  part  of  woman  was  now  made  a  capital 
crime.  Why?  Because  the  man  demanded  certainty 
that  the  child  born  of  the  woman  was  his  own  son.  And 
the  family  clustered  round  that  thought,  especially  in  the 
Aryan  race.    Then  woman  came  under  a  new  regime. 

The  patriarchate  absolutely  subjected  the  woman.  The 
man  (when  the  individuals  began  to  gather  together  into 
little  groups,  and  forsake  their  wild  life)  was  the  stronger 
physically  of  the  two  elements  of  society,  and  he  used  his 
physical  strength  to  subject  the  woman  absolutely.  The 
woman  then  became,  in  a  way,  the  slave  of  the  man.  The 
woman  now  always  belonged  to  some  man.  She  was  the 
property  of  her  father  so  long  as  she  remained  in  her 
father's  house.  When  the  time  came  for  her  to  be  mar- 
ried, she  was  purchased  from  the  father  by  the  man  who 
wished  her  for  his  wife,  and  the  title  was  transferred  to 
the  husband. 

You  must  not  consider  the  primitive  family  as  like  our 
modern  family.  The  wife  was  compelled  to  keep  herself 
strictly  for  one  man,  and  one  only ;  but  the  man  never  had 
that  restriction  laid  upon  him.  He  had  a  certain  degree, 
a  large  degree,  of  liberty  in  the  matter  in  those  days. 
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Never  in  all  that  period  was  it  required  of  the  man  that 
he  should  be  subject  to  the  same  law  that  he  laid  upon  the 
woman.  As  the  family  itself  grew,  love  between  husband 
and  wife  became  one  of  the  factors  evolved.  In  the 
course  of  history  the  family  life  became  the  normal  rela- 
tion between  the  sexes.  But  the  family  has  never,  up  to 
this  time,  been  able  to  establish  itself  as  the  only  relation 
between  the  sexes.  It  is  not  so  to-day,  and  it  has  never 
been  so  at  any  period  in  human  history.  All  the  way 
along  there  have  been  other  modes  more  or  less  in  vogue. 
In  all  the  earlier  periods  of  Aryan  history  you  find  the 
woman  of  the  family  segregated,  shut  in,  so  that  no  man 
could  enter  the  woman's  apartments  save  the  head  of  the 
house.  That  condition  has  prevailed  among  the  Aryans 
in  India  down  to  the  present  time.  It  was  so  in  Greece 
during  its  great  period,  though  never  to  the  same  extent 
in  Rome ;  because  the  Romans  were  peasants  for  the  most 
part,  and  among  the  peasantry  the  wife  is  simply  a  fel- 
low-workman, or  the  slave  of  the  peasant,  and  she  does 
her  work  necessarily  out  of  doors.  But  where  the  family 
really  prevailed,  the  woman  was  shut  in. 

In  all  the  earlier  civilizations,  the  substratum  of  human 
society  was  the  slave  population.  That  was  the  economic 
instrument  used  for  the  production  of  the  things  neces- 
sary to  life;  and  the  slave  never  had  a  family.  Right 
down  to  the  Christian  era,  and  through  it,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  human  race  never  entered  into  the  sanctities 
of  the  family  life.  The  slave  girl  belonged  to  the  master 
and  his  friends;  the  slave  man  cohabited  with  any  wo- 
man with  whom  he  might  come  into  contact — and  that 
was  the  condition  in  the  Southern  States  up  to  1861. 
There  has  been  a  like  condition  in  all  our  civilization  for 
economic  reasons,  and  all  along  the  course  of  history 
there  have  been  women  who  have  been  shut  out  from  the 
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family  life — not  only  the  slave  population,  but  women  of 
the  higher  classes.  For  many  reasons  women  do  not  en- 
ter into  family  life :  some  because  they  have  too  much  am- 
bition to  do  it ;  they  prefer  to  live  the  free  life,  and  enter 
into  the  various  concerns  of  human  existence.  They 
played  an  important  part  in  great  epochs.  In  classic  times 
the  hetaerae  were  the  only  free  women,  the  only  women 
who  stood  beside  the  great  statesmen  in  council.  As- 
pasia  was  the  real  companion  of  Pericles,  and  shared 
with  him  in  that  great  glory  of  Greece,  which  was  the 
consequence  of  his  statesmanship.  These  women,  who 
were  not  tied  down  by  legalities  and  by  marriage  forms, 
were  great  characters  in  the  ancient  world.  And  there 
was  another  class  of  women  in  the  ancient  world  who 
were  devoted  to  the  gods.  In  those  days  men  took  nature 
frankly;  they  had  not  yet  become  indecent,  and  they 
looked  upon  the  fact  of  reproduction  as  the  most  sub- 
lime of  all  of  nature's  works.  Therefore,  to  the  goddess 
of  reproduction  were  dedicated  the  beautiful  women,  and 
it  was  a  religious  act  to  share  with  the  priestess  in  the 
pleasures  of  love.  When  Alcibiades  comes  back  from 
Corinth,  and  hears  the  young  Athenians  bewailing  the  de- 
cline of  religion,  he  says :  "Not  so;  I  have  just  come  from 
Corinth,  and  never  did  I  see  so  many  beautiful  women 
dedicating  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  gods."  In  all 
that  period  the  woman  who  was  not  related  to  the  family 
held  a  high  place  as  the  companion  of  statesmen  and  the 
priestess  of  the  gods.  And  that  gave  to  the  unattached  a 
certain  dignity.  There  were,  of  course,  in  those  times 
lower  forms  of  indulgence,  the  stew  and  the  brothel,  and 
the  slave  girl  who  was  raised  up  for  that  purpose.  All  that 
was  going  on  in  the  ancient  time  as  in  the  modern,  and 
the  consequence,  which  appeared  in  those  congested  pop- 
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ulations,  was  a  corruption,  deep-seated  and  destructive, 
so  that  the  whole  world  was  poisoned  by  it. 

Then  came  a  great  reaction,  and  in  Christianity  the 
eastern  cults  condemned  the  sexual  principle  altogether, 
as  being  essentially  unclean.  There  was  a  deadly  evil 
breeding  in  those  populations  where  restraint  had  been 
thrown  to  the  winds.  All  kinds  of  disease  were  regnant, 
blindness  was  common,  and  all  the  horrors  that  come 
from  man's  living  close  to  man  were  prevalent.  Then 
came  the  blasting  thought  that  human  flesh,  in  and  of 
itself,  was  an  unclean  thing,  that  any  touching  of  the 
flesh  was  unclean.  And  although  that  was  not  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus,  it  became  a  cardinal  principle  of  the  church. 
The  whole  sex  principle  was  condemned,  the  virginity  of 
man  and  woman  was  exalted.  Men  flocked  to  the  desert 
to  escape  from  temptation,  and  the  church  offered  Para- 
dise to  those  who  could  keep  themselves  pure  from  all 
contamination  of  the  flesh.  And  that  thought  grew  until 
it  gained  predominance  in  the  church.  It  brought  a  new 
element  into  the  problem,  which  has  remained  until  this 
day.  Throughout  the  Middle  Age  we  had  that  teaching, 
but  human  nature  is  stronger  than  any  teaching  of  man. 
So  we  not  only  had  the  family  constituted  as  it  was  be- 
fore the  advent  of  Christianity,  the  wife  being  made  ab- 
solutely subject  to  the  head  of  the  house,  her  chastity 
made  necessary  and  its  violation  a  crime,  while  the  man 
was  free,  but  this  exaltation  of  virginity  in  the  monas- 
tery and  the  convent.  Then  there  was  the  free  woman, 
who  played  a  great  part  in  the  Middle  Ages.  As  marriage 
was  a  mere  convenience  arranged  for  by  the  parents,  she 
won  the  love  of  the  man  as  the  wife  never  could  do  it, 
and  she  stands  out  on  every  page  of  the  history  of  that 
period :  you  will  recall  Diana  of  Poitiers,  those  great  Ger- 
man heroines,  and  those  Italian  women  who  ruled  the  pa- 
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pacies  and  the  dukedoms.  And  there  was  the  common 
woman  then  as  now,  so  pathetically  pictured  by  Steven- 
son in  his  wonderful  book  "The  Lodging  for  the  Night" 
— the  poor  daughter  of  joy  frozen  stiff  under  the  shadow 
of  the  mansion.  That  pathetic  figure  has  been  with  us 
from  the  very  first. 

So  you  will  see  that  this  problem  is  not  new ;  only  the 
conditions  surrounding  it  are  new.  We  are  to-day  in  an- 
other era,  and  we  have  got  to  take  account  of  things  as 
they  are.  We  have  got  to  review  the  whole  situation  and 
ask  ourselves  what  is  to  be  done  in  order  that  the  great 
evils  incident  to  the  situation  may  be  alleviated.  It  is 
well  known  to-day  that  in  all  the  great  centers  of  popula- 
tion there  are  large  numbers  of  women  devoted  com- 
mercially to  the  satisfaction  of  the  sex  principle.  It  has 
been  a  matter  of  economics  from  the  first.  The  women 
who  gave  themselves  freely  to  men  did  so  because  that 
was  the  way  in  which  they  could  obtain  the  necessi- 
ties of  life.  They  shared  the  couches  of  princes  because 
princes  gave  them  the  luxuries  of  life. 

During  the  medieval  period  that  romantic  passion 
which  we  call  love  was  never  directed  toward  the  wife, 
but  always  towards  the  "lady-love."  I  am  not,  of  course, 
acquainted  with  the  whole  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
but  so  far  as  my  reading  goes  I  have  never  found  the  ro- 
mantic passion  in  the  bonds  of  wedlock.  Even  the  peer- 
less King  Arthur  was  not  loved  by  his  Guinevere.  The 
whole  story  of  the  Round  Table,  as  a  romance,  is  cen- 
tered round  the  love  of  that  other  peerless  knight,  Lance- 
lot of  the  Lake  and  the  queen.  As  in  the  Middle  Age, 
so  in  the  ancient  time,  no  poet  ever  sang  of  the  love  of 
husband  and  wife.  Sapho,  the  Greek  poetess  of  love,  has 
the  reputation  of  not  having  been  a  married  woman. 
Love  was  free  in  all  these  periods. 
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To-day  we  are  in  the  toils  of  an  evil  unlike,  in  a  great 
measure,  any  that  has  preceded.  We  have  about  come  to 
the  end  of  Christian  civilization:  that  is,  those  peculiar 
notions  that  came  into  the  world  with  the  preaching  of 
Christianity,  that  were  organized  by  Christianity,  have 
spent  their  force,  and  we  have  to  reconstitute  our  uni- 
verse. We  are  still  living  on  the  dregs  and  lees  of  those 
thoughts,  especially  we  English  and  Americans  are  liv- 
ing upon  the  left-over  philosophy  and  morality  of  the 
Puritans.  And  therefore  it  happens  that  in  no  other  land 
is  the  problem  we  have  under  consideration  so  acute  as  in 
English  lands  and  in  America.  America  has  cut  a  little 
loose  from  it,  but  England  is  the  center  and  seat  of  the 
great  evil. 

I  have  seen  in  the  course  of  my  travels  three  sights  that 
made  me  despair  of  humanity.  One  was  in  the  long 
street  that  runs  from  Mt.  Vesuvius  around  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  early  in  the  morning.  As  I  came  down  this  long 
street,  I  saw  the  beggars  of  Naples  emerging  from  their 
cellars,  getting  their  sores  ready  for  the  day's  trade.  The 
sight  made  me  wonder  that  humanity  had  not  long  since 
perished  of  its  own  rottenness.  The  second  sight  was  the 
Highgate  of  Edinburgh  on  a  Saturday  night.  That  was 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago;  I  understand  it  is  a  little  better 
now.  My  guide  told  me  to  remove  my  clerical  garb,  and 
he  took  his  stick.  We  walked  through  Cowgate,  Hay- 
market  and  Hiigh  Street,  and  I  saw  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  in  a  beastly  state  of  intoxication,  and  that  made 
me  despair  of  the  human  race.  And  the  third  sight  was 
the  region  of  Piccadilly  and  Regent  Street  in  London,  on 
Sunday  night.  The  day's  worship  is  over.  The  churches 
have  closed  their  doors.  There  is  no  longer  the  ringing 
of  the  chimes  of  Westminster,  nor  the  pealing  of  the  bells 
of  St.  Paul's.    And  there  you  see  "my  lady  light  o'  love" 
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swinging  through  those  streets  as  to  a  market,  by  the 
hundreds,  and  by  the  thousands.  And  you  see  English- 
men in  full  dress  walking  through  the  midst  of  it  without 
a  single  thought  of  shame  or  qualm  of  conscience.  In 
the  morning  he  has  been  the  purest  of  the  pure.  He  has 
had  on  the  garb  of  sanctity,  and  in  the  evening  his  sight 
meets  a  scene  than  which  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  could 
never  have  seen  a  worse. 

Now  it  is  that  which  has  complicated  for  us  the  prob- 
lem1— it  is  the  detestable  hypocrisy  about  the  whole  mat- 
ter. And  so  we  have  to  face  the  situation.  Those  women 
that  strew  the  streets  of  London  must  have  patrons.  If 
there  was  no  business,  they  would  not  be  there.  The  men 
of  England  are  supposed  to  be  the  very  backbone  of  all 
that  is  virtuous,  and  the  matron  of  England  holds  her 
head  high  because  the  old  notion  of  the  family  rules  there. 
We  must  look  the  facts  in  the  face.  The  man  still  claims 
the  liberty  which  he  always  had,  and  which  requires  that 
a  certain  number  of  women  must  be  set  aside  in  order 
that  that  liberty  may  be  indulged.  That  is  the  first  pro- 
position. 

The  second  proposition  we  have  to  deal  with  is  eco- 
nomic. In  the  olden  time  the  family  was  the  unit  of  pro- 
duction. The  family  came  into  existence  through  the 
forces  of  nature  that  were  working  to  continue  the  hu- 
man race.  The  first  necessity,  if  there  is  to  be  life,  is  the 
means  of  life.  Like  all  animals,  we  must  have  food,  and 
mankind  must  also  have  warmth  and  clothing.  Those 
who  fail  to  satisfy  these  wants  perish,  and  there  has  been 
an  unconscious  evolutionary  growth  in  producing  these 
things.  The  earliest  form  of  economic  unit  was  the  fam- 
ily, which  produced  the  necessities  of  life.  It  cultivated 
its  little  plot  of  ground,  planted  and  gathered  corn,  and 
ground  it ;  raised  flocks  of  sheep  and  cut  their  wool,  and 
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wove  it  into  cloth.  You  cannot  understand  ancient  his- 
tory unless  you  understand  that  there  were  two  govern- 
ments which  interpenetrated  each  other — the  government 
of  the  family,  seated  in  the  parentis  potestas,  and  the  po- 
litical family  centered  in  some  prince.  Of  the  two  the  do- 
mestic government  was  by  far  the  more  important.  The 
military  and  civil  government  rested  upon  it.  From  the 
domestic  government  came  the  supplies  of  men  and  food 
and  drink,  and  therefore  it  was  that  nature  worked  to 
preserve  that  marvelous  institution,  during  all  the  peri- 
ods in  which  it  was  necessary,  clear  down  to  our  times — 
and  then  with  a  single  blow  knocked  it  all  to  pieces  by  the 
invention  of  machinery.  And  to-day  we  have  a  great 
economic  question  before  us.  The  women  were,  in  the 
good  old  times,  married  into  and  were  taken  care  of  by 
the  home,  or  became  servants  in  the  home.  That  insti- 
tution was  smitten  by  magic  overnight,  and  the  whole 
thing  overthrown.  And  to-day  we  have  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent situation.  To-day  the  unit  of  production  is  not 
the  family,  it  is  the  community.  We  no  longer  so  much 
as  bake  our  own  bread ;  we  expect  to  get  it  from  the  bak- 
er round  the  street  corner ;  and  as  for  spinning  the  yarn 
and  weaving  the  cloth  for  our  own  clothes,  we  have  lost 
that  art  forever.  That  has  been  done  for  us  by  the  magic 
of  the  machine.  It  has  taken  the  women  out  of  the  home, 
and  thrown  them  into  the  factories,  and  the  old-fashioned 
seclusion  of  the  woman  has  become  an  anachronism.  There 
is  no  home,  no  family,  in  the  old  sense.  I  have  already 
remarked  that  the  slave  never  had  a  family,  and  there- 
fore a  large  proportion  of  the  human  race  never  entered 
into  all  the  blessings  and  glories  of  the  family  life.  But 
the  serf  had  a  family,  and  the  family  was  really  built  up 
in  the  old  serf  period  by  the  fidelity  of  the  man  to  the 
woman,  so  that  the  family  is  to-day  a  middle-class  insti- 
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tution.  The  old  idea  of  the  family  is  not  found  among 
the  kings  and  princes,  who  indulge  themselves  freely,  and 
have  their  wives  for  purposes  of  heirship.  The  situation 
which  formerly  existed  in  the  slave  population  is  now 
represented  in  the  working  people.  They  cannot  enter 
into  family  life,  because  that  demands  a  home,  a  hearth, 
the  owning  of  something.  The  family  is  based  upon  own- 
ership. We  have  our  great  proletariat  class  that  must  live 
wherever  it  can,  in  little  sections  of  artificial  caves, 
where  there  is  no  place  for  the  development  of  the  family 
life.  Our  situation  now  is  that  we  have  thrown  our  wo- 
men helter-skelter  into  public  life ;  we  have  denied  all  the 
amenities  of  the  home  to  the  great  populations  of  the  civ- 
ilized world,  and  have  generated  a  condition  that  is  going 
to  overturn  the  whole  thing,  a  sexual  condition  that 
threatens  to  destroy  the  civilization  in  the  midst  of  which 
we  live.  We  have  commercialized  vice  as  it  has  never 
been  commercialized  before.  Workingmen,  the  young 
professional  man,  cannot  afford  to  marry,  and  the  fact 
that  women  are  now  more  or  less  independent  makes  it 
unnecessary  for  them  to  marry.  The  consequence  is  that 
in  our  large  cities,  with  their  vast,  teeming  populations, 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  illicit  sexual  indulgence — a  vast 
amount,  greater  than  any  man  or  woman  not  in  profes- 
sional life  has  any  notion  of.  It  has  become  common 
with  us,  as  amongst  the  French  students  in  the  Latin 
quarter.  There  are  partnerships  entered  into,  temporary 
partnerships,  by  these  men  and  women — the  so-called 
temporary  marriage,  that  takes  no  account  of  human 
law,  the  relation  to  last  as  long  as  it  is  agreeable  to  both 
parties.  This  is  one  form  of  this  vice  at  the  present 
time.  Then  there  is  a  lower  form,  which  is  exhibited 
in  what  is  known  as  public  prostitution,  and  here  is  the 
great  evil.     Here  it  is  that  those  diseases  are  generated 
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that  are  the  most  frightful  that  afflict  the  human  race, 
and  it  is  that  problem  that  is  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  physician  and  of  the  worker  in  the  social  centers  and 
the  like — that  is  commanding  all  their  thought  and  all 
their  attention.  To  my  mind  it  is  the  greatest  problem 
of  all,  and  the  whole  situation  is  such  that  unless  we  can 
solve  it  by  some  other  process  than  the  policeman's  club, 
we  are  doomed,  as  the  ancient  civilization  was  doomed. 
We  are  employing  vast  numbers  of  women  in  our  indus- 
trial life,  and  are  taking  advantage  of  their  sex  nature. 
Many  are  expecting  them  not  only  to  sell  their  time,  but 
that  they  shall  eke  out  the  meager  wage  given  them  by 
using  their  own  sex  function,  as  it  has  been  used  from  the 
beginning,  for  economic  purposes.  It  is  most  pathetic. 
A  very  lovely  young  woman  was  consulting  with  me  about 
various  matters,  and  she  told  of  the  hardship  of  the  work- 
ing woman  who  gets  her  meagre  wage,  and  she  said: 
"They  each  have  a  young  man,  and  they  call  him  the 
meal  ticket."  Just  think  of  it!  And  we  let  that  go  on 
without  a  thought.  We  are  concerned  only  with  the 
open,  running,  ulcer,  and  we  do  not  seem  to  be  at  all  con- 
cerned with  the  fact  that  we  are  to-day  violating  every 
principle  of  nature  in  our  industrial  life. 

I  had  a  case  brought  to  me  the  other  day.  I  was  asked 
to  interest  myself  in  the  fortunes  of  a  girl  who  had  sud- 
denly, as  we  say,  gone  wrong.  A  telephone  girl — she 
had  gone  out  with  an  utter  stranger,  a  man  she  had  never 
met  before.  Our  first  thought  was,  how  can  we  prevent 
that  girl  from  losing  what  we  call  "her  reputation."  Sub- 
sequently, I  saw  the  girl  herself.  She  came  to  meet  me  at 
the  door.  I  saw  that  nature  had  meant  that  girl  to  be  a 
lover  and  a  mother.  It  was  written  in  every  line  of  her 
face,  and  in  her  physical  make-up.  She  had  just  come 
into  possession  of  those  marvelous  faculties  of  woman- 
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hood,  and  in  an  extraordinary  way,  and  her  destiny  was 
the  brothel.  At  her  work  she  had  been  compelled  to  sit 
in  a  strained  position  for  eight  hours  every  day,  no  mat- 
ter what  her  physical  condition  might  be.  She  came  out 
of  that  horrible  monotony  into  the  streets  of  the  city, 
night  after  night,  with  a  reaction,  with  a  rebound,  and 
she  was  almost  as  certain  to  fall  a  victim  to  a  great  pas- 
sion as  you  are  to  fall  when  you  lift  your  foot  for  the  last 
time  from  the  face  of  the  precipice. 

It  is  the  question  of  our  whole  economic  condition. 
That  is  the  situation.  In  all  the  reports  given  the  one 
great  cause  of  the  present  situation  is  shown  to  be  eco- 
nomic. It  is  the  easiest  way  for  the  woman  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing. She  grows  so  tired  and  sick  of  the  monotony  of  the 
factory  that  at  last,  in  utter  revolt,  she  throws  it  over, 
and  seeks  her  living  by  putting  herself  at  the  service  of 
the  passing  man.  Now  we  have  come  to  the  problem  that 
is  occupying  the  civil  authorities,  the  question  of  public 
prostitution,  and  what  we  shall  do  with  it. 

We  are  dealing  with  it  in  a  manner  that  shows  how 
low  we  still  are  intellectually,  how  utterly  stupid  we  are. 
In  my  young  days,  in  Trinity  parish,  New  York,  we  had 
a  very  energetic  deacon,  who  stirred  up  things  very 
much.  He  said  to  me  one  day,  "I  have  driven  every  im- 
moral woman  out  of  the  eleventh  ward."  "Where  did 
you  drive  them  to?"  I  asked.  "Over  into  the  tenth  ward," 
he  answered.  That  is  about  the  situation.  A  sudden  par- 
oxysm of  virtue  comes  over  the  American  public,  and  we 
close  these  public  houses,  and  we  ought  to  do  it.  As  reme- 
dies, segregation  and  medical  examination  are  failures. 
The  medical  examination  could  never  be  adequate,  and 
in  segregation  in  a  given  quarter,  with  all  its  freedom, 
there  lies  an  easy  temptation  for  the  immature  boy.  We 
should  make  vice  as  difficult  as  possible.     But  we  must 
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beware  of  merely  driving  the  sore  in,  so  that  it  will  not 
show  outwardly.  The  best  article  I  have  read  on  this 
subject  was  Brand  Whitlock's  letter  addressed  to  the 
ministers  of  Toledo.  Whitlock  is  the  ideal  mayor  of  this 
country,  mayor  of  Toledo,  follower  of  Golden  Rule  Jones. 
He  put  it  up  to  these  ministers :  "Shall  I  drive  them  into 
the  river  and  drown  them,  or  shall  I  take  them  away 
quietly  and  poison  them?"  When  in  Chicago  they  closed 
up  those  places  in  Dearborn  Street,  and  told  these  women 
to  get  out,  did  any  of  the  devout  Christians  stand 
ready  to  receive  these  women  into  their  houses?  Not 
one.  In  our  own  city  we  had  a  little  segre- 
gated district.  We  got  into  a  spasm  and  clear- 
ed it  out,  and  our  clergymen  stood  up  and  said, 
'That  is  right,"  and  urged  the  mayor  and  police  to 
continue  this  good  work.  But  did  anyone  raise  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  had  become  of  these  women?  A  doctor 
did,  at  our  city  lunch  club.  He  said :  This  action  has  not 
been  very  considerate.  We  have  turned  these  women 
out  of  house  and  home,  taken  away  their  means  of  liveli- 
hood, and  prided  ourselves  on  our  virtue!  God  save 
the  mark!  What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  Of 
course  we  must  work  by  education — that  is  true;  and 
by  continence — that  is  true;  but  here  are  the  great  facts 
of  our  industrial  life,  of  our  social  life,  of  the  bringing 
up  of  our  families,  of  the  divorce  question,  all  involved 
in  it. 

The  very  first  thing  we  have  got  to  do  is  to  have  a  little 
common  sense.  We  have  to  recognize  the  facts — that  is 
common  sense.  The  first  fact  is  that  there  are  two  sexes 
in  the  world,  and  these  sexes  are  a  condition  of  human 
life.  But  sex  appertains,  as  a  great  controlling  principle, 
to  only  a  given  period  of  the  individual  life.    It  requires 
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particular  attention  when  it  begins,  and  when  it  ends, 
especially  with  women.    That  is  a  matter  of  physics. 

Now  at  once  we  may  say  that  no  woman  should  be  put 
to  any  monotonous  work  during  the  period  of  her  life 
from  12  to  20,  where  she  will  have  to  work  without  any 
intermittence  to  keep  her  job.  She  must  have  her  days 
off.  She  ought  to  have  them  all  through  her  womanhood, 
until  her  womanhood  ceases.  If  we  cannot  arrange  our 
industrial  life  so  that  this  can  be  so,  we  must  remember 
that  we  shall  have  to  suffer  the  consequences.  We  must 
remember  the  fact  that  there  is  a  difference  between  wo- 
men and  men.  A  man  can  work  hard  physically  from  day 
to  day,  continuously,  without  any  harm,  but  the  woman 
cannot.  A  man  can  endure  more  monotony  than  a  wo- 
man, because  he  is  not  so  highly  organized  a  being  as  the 
woman.  Therefore  we  must  not  subject  our  women  to 
long  and  tedious  hours  of  labor.  Six  hours  a  day  should 
be  the  limit.  That  is  common  sense.  That  is  taking  ac- 
count of  facts.    There  is  no  sentiment  about  it. 

Having  done  that,  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  our 
ideal  family  life  is  largely  an  ideal.  We  must  recognize 
the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  men  and  women  to-day 
are  prevented  by  our  industrial  life  from  sharing  fully  in 
the  ideal,  and  we  must  see  to  it  that  woman  does  not  suf- 
fer unduly  from  these  conditions.  If  an  unmarried  wo- 
man is  about  to  become  a  mother,  do  not  point  the  finger 
of  scorn  at  her,  do  not  say  to  her  that  she  is  a  wholly 
ruined  woman.  That  is  a  crime  against  life,  a  crime 
against  the  unborn.  You  must  then  endeavor  to  give  the 
woman  every  chance.  When  she  does  become  a  mother, 
induce  her  to  make  that  motherhood  a  part  of  her  life, — 
that  is  what  we  ought  to  do  in  every  case. 

And  then  in  regard  to  those  poor  creatures  that  have 
become  the  very  highway  of  human  lust,  these  women 
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that  herd  in  houses  of  shame,  and  are  the  slaves  of  the 
passions  of  men,  that  scurry  down  the  side  streets  of  our 
cities — What  are  we  to  do  with  them?  That  is  a  great 
problem.  They  have  not  solved  it  yet  in  Chicago,  nor  in 
Rochester.     Shall  we  try  to  destroy  them? 

Most  cities  try  to  destroy  the  filth  of  the  street.  They 
tried  to  do  that  in  New  York  by  dumping  it  down  the 
bay,  until  they  found  that  so  to  get  rid  of  it  was  to  endan- 
ger the  health  of  the  city.  It  contains  the  very  quintes- 
sence of  life.  Use  it  properly,  and  what  happens  ?  Take 
a  mass  of  it  and  spread  it  over  a  field,  and  what  do  you 
get?  It  enriches  the  soil  and  causes  the  seed  dropped 
into  it  to  bring  forth  such  things  as  this  carnation  I  hold 
in  my  hand.  And  more  than  that,  for  first  is  the  bloom 
and  then  the  fruit.  And  yet  we  have  been  destroying  all 
that  by  our  stupid  practice. 

Now  a  little  common  sense  will  come  to  our  help  here. 
Suppose  that  on  the  day  when  the  mayor  issued  his  proc- 
lamation for  the  closing  of  those  establishments  in  Chi- 
cago on  Dearborn  Street,  there  had  been  ten  thousand 
women,  not  Christian  or  Socialists,  but  with  a  human 
heart,  and  each  one  had  taken  one  of  these  women  into 
her  house,  just  as  she  was.  Or  suppose  that  the  women 
from  the  surrounding  towns  where  they  had  knowledge 
of  that,  a  woman  or  two  from  each  town,  should  take  one 
of  these  women,  and  give  her  a  day  or  a  week  or  a 
year  of  rest  from  her  vile  trade.  What  would  happen? 
The  house  that  took  in  one  of  these  women  would 
have  been  blessed  beyond  all  calculation,  and  the  woman 
who  had  a  sister's  welcome  would  have  been  saved  from 
her  life.  Propose  that  to  a  great  Christian  community, 
after  two  thousand  years  of  Christian  civilization,  and  they 
will  say,  "You  are  mad.  It  cannot  be  done."  But  when 
Jesus  had  this  problem  to  deal  with,  that  is  the  way  he 
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dealt  with  it.  He  took  these  harlots,  and  made  out  of 
them  the  kingdom  of  heaven.    He  did  that  with  the  thief. 

That  is  the  whole  solution.  You  have  got  to  recognize 
the  humanity  in  every  woman.  Those  women  you  call 
so  deeply  depraved  are  not  so  if  you  get  into  close  com- 
munion with  them.  They  are  just  as  sensible  and  kindly 
as  other  women.  And  we  must  get  over  the  notion  that 
this  is  the  one  unpardonable  sin.  There  is  no  unpardon- 
able sin.  It  is  only  by  having  what  I  should  call  a  great 
moral  police  force,  composed  very  largely  of  women 
that  it  can  properly  be  dealt  with.  Let  the  women  look  to 
it.  This  is  their  problem.  It  has  been  their  problem 
from  the  first.  If  they  are  going  to  pursue  the  old 
method,  to  draw  their  skirts,  to  drive  these  women  from 
all  human  habitation,  then  they  are  doing  exactly  what 
has  been  done  with  the  refuse  of  cities — allowing  it  to  go 
to  waste,  or  to  be  blown  into  your  houses,  which  if  it 
were  spread  over  the  fields  and  lands  would  make  them 
fruitful.  Are  you  going  to  save  yourselves  while  you 
save  your  sisters? 

It  is  not  an  unsolvable  problem.  The  women  of  the 
streets  are  infinitesimally  small  in  number  compared  with 
the  whole  population,  and  a  little  bit  of  love  and  com- 
mon sense  would  simply  make  a  new  world.  We  have 
got  to  get  down  to  the  roots  of  the  evil,  and  stop  the 
source  of  supply.  Here  it  is  a  woman's  question.  Where 
do  these  girls  come  from?  Forty-nine  per  cent,  come 
from  domestic  service;  because  no  provision  is  made 
there  for  their  social  life,  because  they  are  not  treated  as 
human  beings,  as  that  woman  of  quality  treats  another 
human  being  of  quality.  They  sit  in  parks  and  amuse- 
ment places  to  indulge  their  sentiments  that  lead  them 
astray.  Forty-nine  per  cent,  come  from  virtuous  homes 
of  the  matrons  of  this  land,  and  it  is  their  problem  to  see 
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that  every  woman  with  whom  they  have  to  deal  is  looked 
upon  primarily  as  a  woman,  and  secondarily  as  a  servant. 
That  is  their  duty.  That  is  shutting  off  the  source  of  sup- 
ply. 

And  then  we  have  got  to  reorganize,  from  the  founda- 
tion up,  our  industrial  life.  We  must  not  expect  grown 
women  to  live  on  what  would  not  support  a  little  girl. 
Why,  we  despise  the  cadet  who  lives  upon  the  wages  of 
the  prostitute.  Why  do  we  not  despise  the  man  who 
rides  in  his  automobile,  and  has  his  palace,  all  paid  for 
out  of  the  unpaid  wage  of  the  woman  and  child?  We 
have  got  to  despise  him,  just  as  we  despise  the  cadet. 

We  must  stop  the  source  of  supply — there  is  the  prob- 
lem. And  then,  in  dealing  with  the  so-called  fallen  wo- 
men we  must  have  a  little  bit  of  love,  a  little  bit  of  that 
divine  spirit  that  we  say  was  incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ. 
The  whole  situation  resolves  itself  into  this,  "Little  chil- 
dren, love  one  another." 


MARYANTIN'S  "PROMISED  LAND"* 

By  Horace  J.  Bridges. 

I. 

We  are  all  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  immigrants  are 
pouring  into  this  country  at  the  rate  of  something  like  a 
million  a  year.  Within  the  last  twelve  years — that  is, 
since  1900 — ten  and  a  half  millions  of  them  have  come  to 
these  shores.  Several  times  within  that  period,  over  a 
million  alien  souls  were  added  to  the  population  of  the 
United  States  within  twelve  months.  During  the  current 
year  (1912)  838,172  had  arrived  up  to  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber.f 

The  figures  are  familiar.  So  far  as  the  mere  statistical 
statement  goes,  everybody  is  aware  of  the  rapidity  and 
magnitude  of  the  tide  of  immigration ;  but  it  is  question- 
able whether  the  mere  printed  figures  convey  any  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  tremendous  human  meaning  of  the  fact 
which  they  record.  Ten  and  a  half  millions  within 
twelve  years! — the  population  of  more  than  twenty  vast 
cities;  more  than  double  the  population  of  Elizabethan 
England ;  for,  be  it  remembered,  the  nation  that  defeated 
the  Spanish  Armada  and  gave  birth  to  Shakespeare  and 
Francis  Bacon  was  a  relatively  tiny  community  of  about 
five  million  souls.  And  this  immigrant  flood  represents  all 
the  diversified  streams  of  human  evolution  to  which  the 


*A  discourse  delivered  before  the  Chicago  Ethical  Society  on 
Sunday,  November  10,   1912. 

fThe  figures  for  November,  now  published,  are  94,739,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  932,911  for  eleven  months;  so  that,  when  the 
December  arrivals  are  added,  1912  will  doubtless  prove  to  be 
another  "million"  year. 
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Old  World  has  given  rise.  Even  according  to  the  rough- 
and-ready  calculations  of  the  statisticians,  it  comes  from 
over  forty  nationalities.  Mr.  Luther  Burbank's  more  ac- 
curate analysis  resolves  it  into  fifty-one. 

Now,  why  do  these  people  come?  For  the  most  part, 
no  doubt,  to  make  money.  The  Old  World  does  not  give 
them  standing-ground.  Political  tyranny,  high  tariffs,  the 
monopoly  of  land  by  a  small  class,  and  the  consequent 
impoverishment  of  great  masses  of  the  European  peoples, 
make  the  fight  for  daily  bread  so  desperate  that  expatria- 
tion seems  preferable  to  a  continuance  of  the  unequal 
struggle  for  existence  on  their  native  soil.  America  is 
their  chance  for  life,  for  prosperity,  for  the  acquisition  of 
pecuniary  wealth.  They  come  to  exploit  America.  But 
some  of  them  are  animated  by  a  nobler  motive.  Some  of 
them  are  seeking  emancipation  rather  from  a  spiritual 
tyranny  than  from  economic  thwartings.  The  Jews  of 
Russia,  for  example,  are  still  subjected  by  the  Holy  Or- 
thodox Greek  Church  to  conditions  from  which  the  great- 
er part  of  Europe  has  happily  been  delivered  for  cen- 
turies. 

Religious  refugees  have  always  proved  a  benediction  to 
the  nation  that  has  been  wise  enough  to  harbor  them. 
England  profited  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  hospi- 
tality she  accorded  to  the  Dutch,  when  they  were  revolt- 
ing against  the  combined  political  and  religious  tyranny 
of  Spain.  Her  experience  was  repeated  when,  in  1685, 
the  Government  of  France  was  foolish  enough  to  revoke 
the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Hundreds  of  Huguenot  families 
fled  to  England,  taking  with  them  their  arts  and  indus- 
tries to  enrich  the  economic  life  of  the  land  of  their  adop- 
tion ;  taking  also  the  valuable  qualities  of  character  which 
made  them  prefer  expatriation  to  an  insincere  conformity 
to  a  tyrannical  creed.   And  no  American  audience  needs 
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reminding  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  exiled  Puritans  from 
England  who  laid  the  industrial  and  spiritual  founda- 
tions on  which  the  great  Republic  was  afterwards  erected. 

The  motive,  then,  of  the  Russian  Jews  who  come  to 
this  country  is  a  two-fold  one.  Primarily  their  purpose 
is  to  escape  the  constant  danger  of  "pogroms";  second- 
arily, they  come  to  earn  a  livelihood.  America  is  to  them 
a  land  of  promise,  an  omen  of  deliverance,  a  hope,  an  un- 
utterable aspiration.  And  now  at  last,  for  the  first  time, 
one  of  them  has  voiced  that  hope  and  raised  the  song  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving  to  America. 

Wonderful  as  is  the  career  unveiled  to  us  in  this  book  * 
of  Mary  Antin's,  the  book  itself  is  still  more  remarkable. 
We  have  to  remember  that  the  authoress  is  still  under 
thirty;  and  she  did  not  begin  to  learn  English  until  she 
was  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age.  Yet  she  displays  a 
wizard  command  of  the  language  of  her  adopted  nation. 
It  is  very  unusual  for  any  man  or  woman  to  attain  a  com- 
plete and  felicitous  mastery  over  a  tongue  acquired  after 
the  plastic  period  of  childhood  is  past. 

Not  only  is  the  literary  style  of  The  Promised  Land 
arresting  in  its  quality,  but  the  writer  has  a  rare  power 
in  the  delineation  of  character.  The  task  of  the  fiction- 
writer,  who  has  no  hampering  reality  to  thwart  the  free 
play  of  fantasy,  and  can  make  his  puppets  be  and  do  what 
he  will,  is  easy  as  compared  with  that  of  the  person  who 
seeks  to  depict  real  characters  in  a  manner  at  once  accur- 
ate and  attractive.  All  who  have  read  Miss  Antin's  book 
will  recall  with  pleasure  the  charming  cameo  of  Yakub, 
the  choreman  in  her  father's  Russian  home,  who  on  Sab- 
bath evenings  was  always  seized  with  an  affection  of  the 
throat  which  grew  progressively  worse  until  he  was  in- 


*The  Promised  Land.     By  Mary  Antin.    373  pp.    Price,  $1.75 
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vited  down  to  the  dining-room  to  have  a  glass  of  vodka. 
And  who  can  forget  the  delicious  story  of  Henne  Rosel, 
the  distant  cousin  of  Mary's  mother,  who  refused  to  come 
to  the  wedding  because  her  dignity  had  been  offended  by 
the  way  in  which  the  invitation  was  sent  to  her !  This  de- 
scription of  Cousin  Henne,  in  her  frowsy  wig  with  the 
red  flower  stuck  into  it,  lives  in  the  memory,  and  ranks 
with  the  choicest  episodes  of  fiction.  Nor  can  any  reader 
fail  to  appreciate  the  loving  art  with  which  the  character 
of  Mary's  sister  Frieda  is  set  forth. 

The  book  discloses,  moreover,  a  singular  power  of  self- 
analysis  in  the  writer.  It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  in  this  regard  The  Promised  Land  ranks  among 
the  great  human  documents  of  self-revelation.  You  feel, 
after  reading  it,  that  you  know  Mary  Antin  through  and 
through;  just  as  you  feel  that  you  know  John  Henry 
Newman  after  you  have  read  the  Apologia.  You  have 
far  more  confidence  in  your  knowledge  of  Mary  Antin 
than  you  can  feel  in  regard  to  the  knowledge  of  John  Bun- 
yan  which  you  derive  from  a  study  of  that  singular  spir- 
itual autobiography,  the  Grace  Abounding;  for  that  pow- 
erful book  is  full  of  morbid  psychology,  whereas  Mary 
Antin  is  emphatically  a  type  of  what  Professor  James 
called  "healthy-mindedness." 

Another  charm  of  Miss  Antin's  book  is  her  aston- 
ishing power  of  generalization.  She  sees  her  own  life 
not  as  an  isolated  phenomenon,  but  sub  specie  ceternitatis 
— as  the  revealing  instance  of  an  experience  shared  by 
thousands.  The  inspiration  of  her  story  springs  from  her 
clear  perception  that  her  case  epitomizes  the  experience  of 
all  her  fellow  countrymen  who  have  found  a  new  life  on 
the  hospitable  shores  of  the  New  World.  This  power  of 
generalization,  of  seeing  the  particular  case  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  universal  law,  is  proverbially  rare  among 
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women.  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  cannot  be  suspected  of 
any  lack  of  sympathetic  insight  into  woman's  character, 
declared  that  this  gift  is  much  more  seldom  met  with  in 
women  than  in  men.  It  may  be  so ;  yet  I  cannot  but  won- 
der whether  Mill,  in  passing  this  judgment,  was  not  per- 
haps oblivious  to  the  extreme  rarity  among  men  of  the 
power  in  question.  Certainly  nobody  can  deny  that  no 
men  in  England  in  the  nineteenth  century  displayed  it  in  a 
higher  degree  than  Elizabeth  Barrett  jBrowning  and 
George  Eliot ;  and  I  doubt  whether  among  the  living  gen- 
eration of  Americans  there  are  any  more  highly  endowed 
with  it  than  two  women  writers — Charlotte  Perkins  Gil- 
man  and  Mary  Antin. 

The  Promised  Land  has  been  criticised  on  the  score 
that  it  discloses  an  unusual  degree  of  egoism.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  criticism  is  one  that  might 
be  passed  upon  almost  any  autobiography.  It  was  the  ap- 
prehension of  it  which  deterred  Hume  and  Huxley  from 
writing  the  story  of  their  lives  at  any  length.  One  should 
approach  an  autobiography  in  the  spirit  demanded  by  the 
wise  old  Montaigne,  who,  in  the  preface  to  his  immortal 
Essays,  warns  the  reader  that  he  has  before  him  "ung 
libvre  de  bonne  foy."  "Je  suis  moy-mesme  la  matiere  de 
mon  libvre,"  he  declares.  This  is  inevitably  the  case  in 
any  self-written  life.  Nor  ought  the  apprehension  of  a 
too  frequent  use  of  the  personal  pronoun  to  deter  us  from 
the  reading  of  books  of  this  character.  Psychology  needs 
a  larger  number  of  graphic  and  accurate  disclosures  of 
the  workings  of  individual  consciousness.  The  nineteenth 
century  ran  to  excesses  in  its  nervous  dread  of  the  per- 
sonal equation,  and  in  its  cult  of  the  objective  fact.  We 
are  learning  now  that  the  de-personalized  appearances  and 
relations  of  the  external  world  are  really  much  less  im- 
portant  than   their   reverberations   in   the   creative   con- 
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sciousness  of  the  poet  and  the  artist.  Nothing  that  the 
astronomer  can  tell  us  about  the  physics  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem is  so  valuable,  both  for  psychology  and  for  life  in 
general,  as  Wordsworth's  declaration,  that  "The  moon 
doth  with  delight  look  round  her  when  the  heavens  are 
bare,"  and  that  "The  sunrise  is  a  glorious  birth."  We 
are  more  impressed  by  Matthew  Arnold's  description  of 
"the  loftiest  hill  that  to  thenars  uncrowns  his  majesty," 
than  by  the  most  accurate  description  of  a  mountain  that 
the  physiographer  can  give  us.  And  as  I  study  Mary  An- 
tin's  book,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  could  not  strike  out  one 
personal  pronoun,  nor  the  record  of  a  single  state  of 
mind,  without  impoverishing  it.  She  has  furnished  one 
more  proof  of  the  truth  of  Holmes's  humorous  dictum, 
that  ''autobiography   is  what  biography  ought  to  be." 

The  word  "egoism,"  we  should  remember,  is  commonly 
used  in  two  quite  different  senses.  In  one  of  these  senses 
it  is  indeed  a  term  of  reproach.  This  is  the  meaning  it 
bears  in  Meredith's  terrible  story  of  The  Egoist.  Sir 
Willoughby's  egoism  consists  in  his  self-blindness.  Com- 
plete self-understanding  and  the  frank  portrayal  of  one's 
inner  being  ought  not  to  be  described  by  the  same  word 
which  we  apply  to  such  a  pitiable  character.  The  "ego- 
ism"— if  the  word  must  be  used — which  Mary  Antin  dis- 
closes is  of  the  kind  demanded  by  the  Delphic  oracle,  on 
the  door  of  whose  temple  was  inscribed  the  precept, 
"Know  thyself." 

Nothing  could  be  more  engaging  than  the  frankness 
with  which  Miss  Antin  confesses  to  the  childish  vanities 
engendered  by  her  phenomenal  success  at  school.  Recall, 
for  example,  the  story  of  her  juvenile  researches  into  the 
encyclopedia,  when  she  was  young  enough  to  hope  that 
her  own  name  might  some  day  be  inserted  in  that  gallery 
of  the  immortals.     Or  read  again  the  confession  of  her 
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dreadful  faux  pas  at  the  Graduation  Day  celebration.  The 
orator  of  the  occasion  described  the  amazing  progress 
sometimes  made  by  alien  children  in  the  public  schools  of 
America.  Mary  and  all  her  friends  knew  that  she  was 
the  unnamed  heroine  of  the  oration;  and  at  their  sug- 
gestion she  rose  when  the  speech  was  ended,  and — intoxi- 
cated by  the  atmosphere  of  the  occasion — began  to  say, 
"I  want  to  thank  you — "  Whereupon,  seeing  the  school- 
master motion  to  her  to  stop,  she  sat  down,  and  nearly 
died  of  mortified  vanity.  Less  amusing,  but  equally  in- 
teresting, is  the  record  of  the  experience  which  befell  her 
in  the  early  days  of  her  American  life  at  the  table  of  some 
Gentile  friends.  She  thought,  in  her  naivete,  that  she  had 
broken  once  and  forever  with  all  the  trammels  and  tradi- 
tions of  her  ancestral  faith.  Yet  when  a  dish  was  passed 
to  her  containing  a  kind  of  meat  which  she  had  never 
seen  before,  but  which  she  intuitively  knew  to  be  ham, 
she  suddenly  felt  the  living  force  of  twenty-five  hundred 
years  of  Judaism  rising  up  to  overwhelm  the  newly 
emerging  spirit  of  independence. 

It  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  that  very  often  what 
seems  to  us  an  intimate,  unique  experience  of  our  own, 
turns  out  to  be  a  universal  one.  I  venture  to  think  that 
there  is  probably  not  one  of  us  here  this  morning  who,  if 
he  were  entirely  candid,  would  not  have  to  own  up  to  in- 
stances of  childish  vanity  precisely  parallel  to  those  re- 
corded by  Miss  Antin;  and  this  consideration  should 
make  us  hesitate  before  endorsing  the  charge  of  egoism 
which  has  been  brought  against  her. 

She  has  also  been  accused  of  an  undue  consciousness 
of  her  power  to  write  well.  I  would  again  remind  you, 
however,  that  she  is  under  thirty ;  and  nobody  can  doubt 
that  her  sense  of  power  is,  at  all  events,  not  without  jus- 
tification.   We  must  remember,  too,  that  this  kind  of  self- 
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confidence  has  been  betrayed  by  other  young  writers  in 
whom  it  has  never  been  counted  a  fault.  You  will  find 
many  traces  of  it  in  the  earlier  writings  even  of  Milton 
and  Sir  Thomas  Browne — men  who  carried  English  prose 
to  a  height  that  it  had  never  attained  before  and  has  never 
since  surpassed.  This  very  quality  is  a  part  of  that 
charming  intimacy  of  self-revelation  which  is  one  of  the 
greatest  attractions  of  Miss  Antin's  book.  I  repeat  that 
we  need  more  of  these  conscientious  self-disclosures.  One 
such  book  is  worth  a  shelf-full  of  the  so-called  psycho- 
logical novels  with  which  we  are  now  being  deluged. 

II. 

Of  Mary's  life  in  Russia  there  is  no  need  to  speak  at 
length.  Her  statement  that  she  was  "born  in  the  middle 
ages"  is  almost  literally  true.  The  Jews  in  Russia  are 
still  being  treated  in  the  worst  spirit  of  decadent  medieval- 
ism. They  are  hated,  spat  upon,  driven  from  pillar  to 
post,  over- taxed  and  robbed  by  corrupt  officials.  Worse 
in  its  spiritual  effects  even  than  robbery  and  violence  is 
the  consciousness,  speedily  engendered  in  every  Hebrew 
child,  that  his  Christian  neighbors  regard  him  as  belong- 
ing to  an  inferior  species ;  for  such  an  estimate  by  one  s 
neighbors  is  only  too  apt  to  produce  the  degradation  which 
it  imputes. 

And  the  Jews  themselves  are  medieval.  For  their  wo- 
men there  is  no  education;  and  for  the  boys  there  is 
nothing  but  the  heder,  where  they  are  laboriously  taught, 
by  means  of  blows  and  mechanical  repetition,  to  spell  out 
the  letter  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  but  are  left  blind  and 
deaf  to  their  inner  spirit  and  their  animating  purpose. 

Two  features  of  the  Russian  tyranny  are  especially  ap- 
palling in  their  effects.  The  first  of  these  is  the  system  of 
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conscription,  which  drags  the  Jewish  youth  into  the  Czar's 
army  and  places  him  under  conditions  where  it  is  deliber- 
ately made  impossible  for  him  to  practise  the  ritual  and 
observe  the  holy  days  of  his  ancestral  faith.  The  second 
is  the  fact  that  the  "pogroms"  are  frequently  instigated 
and  led  by  priests.  There  is  nothing  more  tragic  in  hu- 
man history  than  the  inversion  and  perversion  of  the  doc- 
trine and  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  which  has  been  perpetrated 
by  those  who  most  loudly  and  proudly  claim  to  be  his  dis- 
ciples. The  system  of  spiritual  tyranny,  upheld  by  physi- 
cal violence,  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the 
Hbly  Orthodox  Greek  Church  have  mistaken  for  Christi- 
anity is  responsible  for  the  lamentable  alienation  of  the 
compatriots  of  Jesus  from  his  benign  spirit  and  his  hu- 
mane doctrine.  His  own  have  received  him  not,  because, 
instead  of  beholding  his  true  features,  they  have  gazed 
only  upon  the  false  image  which  orthodoxy  has  made  of 
him.  No  reader  of  Mary  Antin's  book  can  wonder  at  the 
horror  with  which  the  Jewish  child  thinks  of  the  "Gentile 
God,"  however  intensely  he  may  lament  it. 

The  conditions  of  their  life  in  Russia  explain,  even  if 
they  do  not  justify,  the  twofold  code  of  ethics  which  the 
Jews  of  that  land  practise.  Mary  confesses  that  they  sys- 
tematically swindle  the  Gentiles  with  whom  they  trade; 
but  she  maintains — and  her  contention  is  borne  out  by  the 
testimony  of  every  social  worker  who  has  known  inti- 
mately the  life  of  the  Russian  Jew — that  they  are  strictly 
honorable  in  their  dealings  among  themselves.  We  must 
remember  that  this  double  standard  of  morality  has  been 
forced  upon  them  by  the  brutal  unscrupulousness  which,  in 
their  native  country,  they  constantly  encounter  at  Gentile 
hands.  This  makes  it  exceedingly  hard  to  condemn  them  ; 
and  we  can  only  hope  that  the  new  moral  environment 
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which  surrounds  them  in  this  country  will  speedily  teach 
them  better  things. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  this  gloomy  picture  to  the 
record  of  Mary's  life  in  the  United  States.  Here,  bru- 
tality and  ostracism  were  replaced  by  humane  sympathy 
and  kindly  aid.  Not  only  was  education  provided,  even 
for  the  girl,  but  it  was  furnished  freely  and — up  to  the 
age  of  fourteen,  at  least — made  compulsory.  Nor  did  the 
provision  stop  at  the  beggarly  elements ;  the  High  School 
and  the  University  were  also  open  to  her.  No  English- 
man can  fail  to  admit,  with  a  certain  shame,  how  far 
America  is  ahead  of  England  in  this  matter.  In  my  coun- 
try, university  education  is  still  the  costly  monopoly  of  a 
small  and  select  class ;  I  therefore  take  off  my  hat  to  a  land 
which  is  wise  enough  to  make  the  whole  high  tradition  of 
the  world  accessible  even  to  its  alien  step-children,  with- 
out money  and  without  price.  Well  may  Mary  Antin 
tell  us  that  "it  was  more  to  her  that  she  was  going  to 
America  than  that  she  might  not  be  going  to  heaven." 

But,  despite  the  generous  provision  made  by  the  State 
for  the  needs  of  the  mind,  and  despite  all  the  uncoven- 
anted  assistance  and  encouragement  of  a  multitude  of 
friends,  the  emergence  of  Mary  Antin  from  the  abyss  was, 
after  all,  only  a  splendid  accident.  The  gift  of  her  genius 
is  a  windfall  for  America.  By  this  I  mean  that  the  provi- 
dence of  the  community  did  not  go  far  enough.  The  ex- 
istence of  her  book,  and  of  the  soul  from  which  it  came 
forth,  can  only  be  explained  by  reference  to  a  series  of 
fortuitous  factors. 

The  first  of  these  was  her  father's  indomitable  faith  in 
education  as  the  gateway  to  the  human  paradise.  Con- 
sider the  touching  way  in  which  Mary  Antin  commemor- 
ates his  difficult  devotion  to  this  ideal : — 
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Father  himself  conducted  us  to  school.  He  would 
not  have  delegated  that  mission  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  He  had  awaited  the  day  with  im- 
patience equal  to  mine,  and  the  visions  he  saw  as  he 
hurried  us  over  the  sun-flecked  pavements  transcended 
all  my  dreams 

And  how  impressive  is  the  following  picture  of  the  alien 
father  with  his  strange-looking  children  as  they  appeared 
before  the  teacher  of  the  primary  school : — 

This  foreigner,  who  brought  his  children  to  school 
as  if  it  were  an  act  of  consecration,  who  regarded  the 
teacher  of  the  primer  class  with  reverence,  who  spoke 
of  vis;ons,  like  a  man  inspired,  in  a  common  school- 
room, was  nrt  like  other  aliens,  who  brought  their  chil- 
dren in  dull  obedience  to  the  law;  was  not  like  the 
native  fathers,  who  brought  their  unmanageable  b>ys, 
glad  to  be  relieved  of  their  care.  I  think  Miss  Nixon 
guessed  what  my  father's  best  English  could  not  con- 
vey. I  think  she  divined  that  by  the  simple  act  of  de- 
livering our  school  certificates  to  her  he  took  posses- 
sion   of  America 

How  much  finer  would  the  spirit  of  our  public  educa- 
tion become  if  the  teachers  generally  had  the  same  high 
sense  of  their  sacred  function  as  had  this  slum-dwelling 
alien : — 


My  father  did  his  best  to  make  me  vain  and  silly. 
He  made  much  of  me  to  every  chance  caller,  boast- 
ing of  my  progress  at  school,  and  of  my  exalted  friends, 
the  teachers.  For  a  school  teacher  was  no  ordinary 
mortal  in  his  eyes ;  she  was  a  superior  being,  set  above 
the  common  run  of  men  by  her  erudition  and  devotion 
to    higher   things. 


This  father  demonstrated  his  belief  in  the  future  of  his 
gifted  child  by  that  most  difficult  sacrifice  which  a  poor 
man  can  make — the  sacrifice  of  her  possible  wages. 
Through  long  years  of  grinding  poverty  and  dismal  busi- 
ness failure,  when  oftentimes  neither  the  rent  nor  the 
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grocer's  bill  could  be  paid,  he  steadfastly  refused  to  sacri- 
fice Mary's  education  to  the  five  dollars  a  week  which  she 
might  have  earned  in  the  sweat-shop  or  the  factory. 
Mary's  account  of  her  ineffectual  attempt  to  placate  the 
exasperated  landlady  of  their  Dover  Street  tenement  ling- 
ers in  the  reader's  memory.  It  is  the  crucial  proof  of  the 
intensity  and  horror  of  the  struggle  through  which,  by  the 
help  of  her  relatives,  she  fought  her  way  to  enlightenment 
and  emancipation. 

The  second  of  the  accidental  factors  which  made  her 
emergence  possible  was  the  loving  and  uncomplaining  de- 
votion of  her  elder  sister  Frieda.  The  sacrifice  of  the 
firstborn  is  no  exclusive  peculiarity  either  of  primitive 
religion  or  of  present-day  Jewish  families ;  it  is  a  univer- 
sal feature  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  poor.  It  is  the  first- 
born who  is  always  passed  through  the  fire  in  sacrifice  to 
the  still  unsatiated  Moloch  created  by  human  greed,  stu- 
pidity and  shortsightedness.  And  Frieda,  like  the  Suffer- 
ing Servant  of  Isaiah's  day,  was  dumb  and  submissive. 
Not  less  than  Mary's,  her  spirit  thirsted  for  the  living 
waters ;  but  not  for  her  was  the  great  inheritance.  She, 
too,  had  entered  the  Promised  Land,  but  her  harsher  des- 
tiny made  of  her  a  hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer  of  water. 
She  remained  in  the  abyss,  in  order  that  over  her  should- 
ers her  sister  might  climb  to  the  upper  air  and  the  glad 
sunshine. 

Never  will  the  debt  be  told  that  mankind  owes  to  the 
self-immolating  millions,  the  nameless  heroes  and  heroines 
of  the  slums,  on  whose  dead  selves  the  fortunate  few  have 
risen  to  higher  things;  and  never,  assuredly,  can  that 
debt  be  paid.  The  character  of  Frieda  is  depicted  by 
Miss  Antin  with  a  loving  gratitude  and  a  literary  skill 
surpassing  the  powers  of  most  men ;  but  Mary  would  be 
the  first  to  admit  that  no  words  can  do  justice  to  her  sis- 
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ter's  sweet,  serene  and  perfect  self-abnegation.  To  these 
quiet  souls,  who  do  the  work  of  Humanity  and  know  it 
not,  our  debt  is  no  less  great  than  to  the  unique  geniuses 
who  are  fostered  by  their  self-sacrifice  and  healed  by  their 
stripes. 

III. 

Why  is  it  that  from  among  the  ten  and  a  half  millions 
of  immigrants  who  have  landed  in  this  country  within 
twelve  years,  there  has  not  arisen  another  Mary  Antin? 
Why  has  the  experience  shared  in  common  by  the  hosts 
and  hosts  of  Americanized  Russian  Jews  found  but  one 
voice  and  one  interpreter  ?  I  am  not  thinking,  of  course,  of 
material  success.  Many  have,  to  use  the  slang  phrase, 
"made  good"  in  a  commercial  and  financial  sense ;  but  only 
one  has  interpreted  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  experience 
which  all  have  shared ;  only  one  has  told  us  what  America 
means  to  the  immigrant,  and  thereby  revealed  to  this  land 
its  own  ideal  destiny.*  Is  it  because  the  immigrants  in 
general  are  made  of  inferior  material,  or  are  they  so 
burdened  by  the  tyrannous  years  of  their  cruel  past  that 
they  cannot  react  with  glad  appreciation  to  the  surging 
life  of  the  New  World  and  the  inspiring  liberty  where- 
with America  has  made  them  free  ? 

It  is  incredible  that  there  can  be  anything  in  the  mental 
or  physical  nature  of  these  migrant  millions  to  explaii 
their  slowness  in  feeling  and  expressing  their  spiritual 
debt  to  the  land  of  their  adoption.  They  may  be,  if  you 
will,  the  tag,  rag  and  bobtail  of  Europe;  they  may  even 


*I  ought  to  qualify  this  statement  by  referring  to  the  work 
which  Mr.  Jules  Butensky,  of  New  York,  is  doing  in  sculpture. 
His  "Universal  Peace"  and  "The  Exile"  prove  that  he  too  has 
seen  the  vision,  and  has  the  power  to  convey  its  inspira- 
tion and  its  meaning  to  others. 
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belong  in  large  measure  to  what  is  misleadingly  called  "the 
criminal  class."  Even  so,  it  is  not  proved  that  they  are 
inherently  inferior  to  the  native-born  American  or  the 
native-born  English,  or  any  other  population  in  the  world. 
We  must  not  forget  the  fact  which  Professor  Smith,  of 
Minnesota,  bravely  told  to  a  startled  audience  of  conser- 
vative-minded English  people  at  the  Eugenics  Congress 
in  London  last  summer — that  it  is  precisely  from  the 
"criminal  class"  that  all  the  aristocracies  of  the  world 
have  descended.  It  is  the  proudest  boast  of  England's 
haughtiest  nobility  that  their  ancestors  "came  over  with 
the  Conqueror."  And,  according  to  Professor  Smith,  it 
was  the  law-breakers  and  criminals  of  England  who,  be- 
ing transported  to  this  country,  founded  the  first  families 
of  Virginia.  Now,  those  who  "came  over  with  the  Con- 
queror" were,  if  anything,  inferior  to  those  who  are  daily 
coming  over  in  the  steerage  of  our  Atlantic  liners;  and 
the  fact  that  out  of  such  material  the  new  environment  of 
England  could  in  a  few  years  fashion  the  Plantagenets  and 
the  "caste  of  Vere  de  Vere"  is  at  once  the  proof  and  the 
prophecy  of  what  America  may  do  with  her  alien  millions. 
The  trouble  is  that  America  is  not  consciously  and  de- 
liberately setting  her  mighty  hand  to  the  task.  The  im- 
migrant is  encouraged  to  look  upon  this  land  as  his  op- 
portunity in  the  economic  sense — as  his  chance  for  a 
speedy  fortune.  He  is  not  taught  to  regard  her  as  the  re- 
deemer of  his  soul.  Yet  that  is  her  high  destiny ;  that  is 
the  service  which  she  does,  in  a  measure,  render  to  all  who 
take  shelter  beneath  the  shadow  of  her  wings.  If  you 
require  proof,  look  around  you.  Come  with  me  to  the 
South  End  of  Boston,  to  the  Bowery,  to  the  West  Side  of 
Chicago;  look  into  the  schools  and  the  social  settlements, 
where  the  crude  metal  from  Ellis  Island  is  being  purified 
as  by  fire;  where  the  spurned  and  rejected  outcast  from 
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Poland  and  Lithuania  is  being  taught  to  know  himself  as 
the  spiritual  equal  of  Washington  and  Lincoln,  and  the 
rightful  heir  to  the  human  wealth  which  those  starlike 
names  mean  and  have  meant  to  the  land  they  saved. 

Yes,  in  the  schools  and  for  the  children  America  is 
playing  worthily  the  part  of  Providence ;  but  the  adult  im- 
migrant is  left,  all  too  often,  to  wallow  in  the  sordid  ma- 
terialism which  is  the  shame  of  our  age.  Even  if  natur- 
alized, he  seldom  becomes  a  loyal  American.  Witness  the 
spectacle — beautiful  enough  in  its  way,  I  admit — which 
we  beheld  a  month  or  two  ago  when  the  Balkan  War 
broke  out.  By  thousands  and  by  tens  of  thousands,  the 
Greeks  and  Bulgars  hastened  away  from  the  Promised 
Land  to  fight  the  battles,  and  thereby  perpetuate  the  race- 
hatreds, of  the  countries  in  which  they  were  born.  Many 
of  them  had  been  here  years  enough  to  have  learned — if 
there  had  been  any  to  teach  them — that  in  this  country 
the  feuds  and  the  estranging  traditions  of  Europe  are  to 
be  burnt  and  purged  away.  They  ought  to  have  received 
in  those  years  enough  of  the  spiritual  as  well  as  of  the  ma- 
terial gifts  of  America  to  enlist  in  her  service  the  gold 
and  purple  of  their  hearts.  They  ought  to  have  ceased 
to  be  Poles  and  Bulgars,  Jews  and  Greeks ;  they  ought  to 
have  become  Americans.    Why  had  they  not? 

I  suppose  the  answer  is  to  be  found  primarily  in  the 
fact  that  they  are  welcomed  to  this  country  chiefly  for 
their  money  value — chiefly  as  the  creators  of  yet  more 
wealth  for  the  Rockefellers  and  the  Carnegies,  and  the 
class  these  portentous  persons  represent.  Their  labor  is 
regarded  as  merely  a  marketable  commodity;  and 
those  who  import  it  are  blind  and  deaf  to  the 
inevitable  spiritual  reaction  of  the  souls  which  accompany 
that  commodity  upon  the  future  life  and  destiny  of  these 
commonwealths.    During  the  recent  presidential  election 
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the  fact  that  struck  me,  as  a  foreigner,  almost  more  than 
any  other,  was  the  necessity  of  printing  the  campaign  lit- 
erature in  almost  all  the  languages  of  the  earth — except 
English.  In  my  wanderings  on  Halsted  Street,  I  groped 
my  illiterate  way  through  pamphlets  and  circulars  in  Ger- 
man, Yiddish,  and  Italian,  and  surrendered  in  despair  be- 
fore others  in  Russian,  Polish,  modern  Greek,  Lithuan- 
ian, and  I  know  not  what  other  outlandish  tongues.  This 
fact,  familiar  to  you,  was  to  me  a  staggering  revelation. 
I  had  always  supposed  that  before  you  allowed  a  man  to 
assume  the  rights  and  duties  of  American  citizenship  you 
saw  to  it  that  he  was  at  least  familiar  with  your  language 
and  with  the  meaning  of  your  Constitution.  I  asked  my 
friends  of  the  Immigrants'  Protective  League,  how  it 
came  about  that  these  thousands  of  Chicago's  voters,  after 
living  here  long  enough  to  qualify  for  naturalization, 
could  secure  that  privilege  while  still  remaining  so  ignor- 
ant that  they  could  not  read  a  hand-bill  or  understand  a 
political  speech  in  English.  For  answer  I  was  told  that 
naturalization  down  to  the  year  1907  was  a  scandal. 
Bribable  and  controllable  votes  were  wanted;  and  so 
these  foreigners,  with  no  tincture  of  the  American  spirit 
and  no  glimmer  of  the  higher  meaning  of  America  to  her- 
self and  to  the  world,  were  naturalized  in  herds. 

The  most  appalling  product  of  our  times  is  the  vampire- 
politician,  who  sacrifices  his  patriotism  to  his  pocketbook ; 
who  prostitutes  the  honor  and  the  well-being  of  his  native 
land  to  his  own  sordid  and  polluted  self-interest.  We 
hear  many  hard  words  spoken  of  the  voter  who  will  sell 
his  vote  for  a  paltry  bribe,  or  for  a  glass  of  beer ;  yet  he, 
dangerous  though  he  be,  is  far  less  fraught  with  menace 
to  the  soul  of  America  than  is  the  briber.  It  may  be  just 
and  necessary  to  disfranchise  the  man  who  is  guilty  of 
selling  his  vote  ;  but  he  who  commits  the  unnamable  crime 
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of  purchasing  a  vote  ought  to  be  gibbeted  higher  than 
Haman. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  subject  of  education,  I 
cannot  understand  why  the  same  reasons  which  have  led 
America  to  insist  upon  compulsory  education  for  the 
young,  have  not  induced  her  to  insist  equally  upon  com- 
pulsory education  for  the  adult  immigrant.  I  am  not  ob- 
livious to  the  countless  opportunities  in  the  shape  of  free 
libraries,  university  extension  lectures,  and  the  like,  which 
are  provided,  both  by  public  funds  and  private  philan- 
thropy ;  but  what,  I  would  ask,  is  the  use  of  making  such 
provision  and  then  leaving  it  to  the  option  of  an  illiterate 
stranger  to  use  it  or  not  as  he  chooses — placing  him, 
meanwhile,  in  conditions  which  make  it  almost  impossible 
for  him  to  avail  himself  of  it  ?  There  is  still  far  too  much 
of  the  system  of  working  men  twelve  hours  a  day  and 
seven  days  a  week.  There  is  no  intelligent  supervision  by 
the  nation  over  the  wanderings  of  the  immigrant,  once  he 
has  passed  through  the  justly  searching  ordeal  of  Ellis  Is- 
land. 

The  nation  has  a  right,  in  adopting  alien  children,  of 
any  age,  to  distribute  them  throughout  the  country,  where 
their  life-conditions  can  be  healthiest  and  their  work  most 
serviceable  both  to  themselves  and  to  the  common  good. 
It  has  also  the  right — nay,  it  has  the  duty — to  insist  that 
they  shall  be  educated  in  the  history  and  in  the  ideal  pur- 
pose of  America.  And  it  ought  not  to  allow  the  pecuniary 
interest  of  any  employer  or  of  any  trust  to  stand  between 
it  and  the  fulfilment  of  this  duty,  which  it  owes  both  to  the 
immigrant  and  to  itself,  both  to  the  living  generation  and 
to  posterity. 

There  is  another  point  upon  which  you  will  permit  me 
to  say  a  word  in  this  connection.  I  have  spoken  of  the 
fact  that  you  allow  the  right  of  voting  to  thousands  of  il- 
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literate  immigrants.  Massachusetts  does  this,  and  so  does 
Illinois;  but,  while  both  Boston  and  Chicago  repose  this 
high  degree  of  confidence  in  any  and  every  man,  no  mat- 
ter how  ignorant  or  degraded,  yet  Boston  gives  no  vote 
to  Mary  Antin,  and  Chicago  refuses  the  right  of  suffrage 
to  thousands  of  women  no  less  capable  than  she  of  exer- 
cising it  both  wisely  and  patriotically.  I  could  not  help 
being  struck  by  the  answer  which  our  honored  friend  Miss 
Jane  Addams  recently  gave  to  somebody  who  asserted 
that  she  was  responsible  for  thousands  of  the  votes  cast 
for  the  Progressive  party  at  the  recent  election.  She  said 
that  it  was  somewhat  hard  to  hold  her  accountable  for 
thousands  of  other  people's  votes,  when  she  had  never 
been  allowed  to  be  responsible  for  one  of  her  own.  And  I 
have  been  both  impressed  and  amused  by  the  following 
words  of  Mary  Antin,  which  appeared  in  the  Outlook 
just  before  the  election: — 

I  am  not  a  suffragist,  but  I  wish  I  had  a  vote 
just  this  once.  I  am  very  jealous  for  the  reputation 
of  these  States.  I  want  America  to  be  the  leading 
nation  of  this  age  in  respect  to  justice  and  humanity. 
All  I  have  of  reason  and  instinct  tells  me  that  the 
first  step  towards  putting  this  country  in  advance  of 
other  nations  is  to  send  a  Progressive  President  to 
the  White  House.  That  is  why  I  wish  I  had  a  vote. 
I  would  like  to  put  my  mark  under  the  Bull  Moose 
emblem. 

The  self-contradiction  of  the  first  sentence  which  I 
have  quoted  need  only  amuse  us.  Of  course,  the  very 
definition  of  a  suffragist  is  that  she  is  a  person  who  wishes 
she  had  a  vote.  But  whether  this  sentence  be  merely  a 
lapse  of  logic,  or  whether  it  be  the  kind  of  thing  one  has 
to  say  in  order  to  get  one's  articles  inserted  in  the  Out- 
look, the  important  fact  is  that — for  once  at  least — Miss 
Antin  was  conscious,  not  only  of  the  injustice  of  with- 
holding from  her  the  right  of  suffrage,  but  also  of  the  de- 
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privation  which  America  voluntarily  inflicts  upon  itself  by 
refusing  the  duty  of  political  co-operation  to  thousands  of 
women  who  are  both  willing  and  competent  to  discharge 
it. 

IV. 

This  country  must  look  deeper  into  the  problem  of 
the  immigrant  than  it  has  ever  done  before.  It  has  to 
make  up  its  mind  whether  human  beings  are  to  be  im- 
ported merely  in  order  to  make  money  for  the  trusts,  or 
whether  it  wants  citizens — real  citizens,  with  an  intelli- 
gent appreciation  of  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  ideals 
which  have  made  this  nation,  and  which  must  be  relig- 
iously preserved  and  handed  on  untarnished  to  the  genera- 
tions yet  unborn.  If  all  you  want  is  cheap  labor-power, 
go  on  as  you  are  going;  but  know  assuredly  that  in  so  do- 
ing you  are  living  out  the  diabolical  maxim,  Apres  nous 
le  deluge;  you  are  sowing  a  whirlwind  for  posterity  to 
reap.  Unless  the  distribution  of  the  immigrant  popula- 
tion over  the  country  be  so  ordered  as  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  vast  and  hideous  and  overcrowded  slum  areas 
like  those  of  New  York  and  Chicago;  unless  there  be  a 
system  of  moral  education  to  engender  in  the  soul  even 
of  the  adult  immigrant  an  enlightened  and  enthusiastic 
American  patriotism;  and  unless  there  be  a  widespread 
system  of  social  justice,  going  far  beyond  the  hints  and 
foregleams  of  current  political  platforms ;  there  will  come 
an  outburst  of  revolutionary  fury,  expressing  itself  in 
movements  like  syndicalism  and  sabotage,  which  will 
make  orthodox  Socialism  seem  like  old-fashioned  conser- 
vatism. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  America  wants — as  she  does 
want — contented  and  patriotic  citizens,  she  must  begin  by 
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doing  for  all  her  step-children  what  by  lucky  accident  has 
been  done  for  Mary  Antin.  Not  only  must  the  educa- 
tional door  be  opened  to  all  your  immigrants,  men  and 
women  as  well  as  children,  but  you  must  compel  them  to 
come  in.  Not  only  must  the  great  corporations  be  inhib- 
ited from  regarding  human  beings  merely  as  a  commodity, 
to  be  worked  for  all  they  are  worth  and  then  thrown  ruth- 
lessly to  the  scrap-heap,  but  positive  measures  of  social 
regeneration  must  be  inaugurated,  to  secure  for  the  immi- 
grant and  for  his  wife  and  children  the  means  and  the 
satisfactions  of  life,  in  such  measure  that  there  will  be  no 
need — as  there  should  be  no  possibility — of  the  wife's 
health  and  the  daughter's  soul  being  sacrificed  on  the  altar 
of  the  sweat-shop  or  of  the  white  slaver. 

"Your  United  States"  represent  the  greatest  experi- 
ment in  nation-making  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The 
mere  amalgamation,  without  thought  of  spiritual  unifica- 
tion, which  was  practised  by  the  Roman  Empire  is  not 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  it  as  a  contribution  to  the 
higher  evolution  of  humanity.  And  upon  the  success  of 
your  experiment  are  staked  the  destinies  of  the  Old  World 
no  less  than  of  the  New.  All  nations  are  watching  with 
eager  and  vital  interest  to  see  whether  you  can  solve  the 
sphinx-like  riddle  presented  by  this  unprecedented  com- 
bination of  the  heterogeneous  elements  of  humanity,  and 
produce,  out  of  their  warring  traditions  and  conflicting 
ideals,  some  new  and  unpredictable  epiphany  of  the  soul 
of  Man.  The  world  waits  to  see  whether  you  can  accom- 
plish that  unification  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth,  in  the 
bond  of  peace  and  in  devotion  to  the  ideal  ends  of  life, 
which  prophets  and  martyrs  have  died  for  and  kingdoms 
and  churches  have  striven  for  in  vain  through  the  crowded 
centuries  that  lie  behind  us. 

Are  you  American  people  conscious  of  your  high  call- 
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ing  ?  Are  you  not  too  immersed  in  the  details  of  daily  life, 
in  the  pursuits  of  commerce  and  in  the  absorbing  race  for 
material  wealth  and  the  outward  luxuries  which  it  can 
purchase  ?  Must  you  not  now  turn,  with  serious  attention 
and  with  religious  devotion,  to  the  deeper  purposes  of 
your  nation,  to  the  enduring  interests  of  Man's  time-trav- 
eling generations,  and  consecrate  your  souls  to  the  task 
of  transmuting  into  spiritual  wealth  the  human  material 
which  you  are  receiving  in  such  abundance,  and  lightly  us- 
ing for  personal  ends  ? 

Finally,  let  me  remind  you  of  the  significant  fact  that 
the  only  two  revelations  of  the  higher  meaning  of  America 
which  have  been  given  to  us  in  recent  years  are  The 
Promised  Land,  by  Mary  Antin,  and  The  Melting-Pot, 
by  Israel  Zangwill ; — both  Jews.  It  would  almost  seem  as 
though  the  function  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  who 
revealed  to  the  ancient  world  the  spiritual  meaning  of  his- 
tory and  of  human  life,  had  been  transmitted  exclusively 
to  those  who  are  physically  as  well  as  spiritually  their  de- 
scendants. Such  a  fact  should  at  least  make  us  Gentiles 
pause  and  reflect.  It  should  stir  us  to  emulation ;  it  should 
make  us  realize  the  necessity  of  devoting  more  of  our  en- 
ergies to  idealistic  ends,  and  somewhat  less  to  those  ma- 
terialistic pursuits  which  are  absorbing  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  best  powers  of  this  generation. 


Old  Creeds  and  the  New  Faith 

By  C.  Delisle  Burns. 

"Fourteen  exceptionally  readable  chapters.  ...  In  the 
flood  of  new  faiths,  we  have  found  few  so  stimulating,  so  fresh 
in  expression  and  thoroughly  honest  as  this.  The  pursuit  of 
high  ideals,  of  the  highest  ideals  of  our  day  is  the  essence  of  Mr. 
Burns'  'New  Faith.'  " — Westminster  Review. 

"In  his  previous  work,  The  Growth  of  Modern  Philosophy,' 
Mr.  Burns  showed  the  intimate  relation  between  real  life  and 
real  thought  as  revealed  in  the  writings  of  the  more  recent  philo- 
sophers. In  the  present  volume,  he  applies  to  religion  the  same 
principles  and  methods  of  examination. 

"The  book  falls  naturally  into  two  parts.  In  the  first  he  is  con- 
cerned with  the  past,  and  asks  what  were  the  experiences  to 
which  the  different  creeds  gave  meaning,  what  the  desires  they 
strove  to  satisfy?  These  chapters  are  marked  by  breadth  of 
thought,  considerable  learning,  and  a  certain  keen  insight  into 
the  true  significance  of  events ;  they  prove  the  most  valuable  por- 
tion of  the  volume. 

"In  the  second  part  he  deals  with  the  problem  as  it  confronts 
the  thoughtful  enquirer  of  to-day.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  the 
ordered  and  ever-widening  experience  of  science;  on  the  other 
hand  there  is  man's  keen,  though  vague,  consciousness  of  the 
need  of  an  ideal  and  his  desire  for  its  realization.  We  want  as 
much  as  ever  a  lamp  to  guide  us ;  what  are  the  new  lamps  des- 
tined to  replace  the  old?  He  discusses  various  aspects  of  the 
problem  in  an  interesting  manner.  The  book  is  at  once  stimulat- 
ing and  suggestive." — Daily  News,  London. 

"This  volume  is  essentially  a  religious  tonic.  No  one  can 
doubt  the  ability  that  is  displayed  in  its  treatment  of  the  different 
problems  taken  in  hand,  but  some  readers  will  rather  undervalue 
its  serious  worth  because  of  the  superabundant  cleverness  that 
is  manifest  on  almost  every  page.  These  stray  excerpts  may  con- 
vey some  notion  of  his  style:  'In  the  Middle  Ages  religion 
gained  the  whole  world  and  lost  its  own  soul.'  'To  despair  too 
late  is  at  least  as  foolish  as  to  hope  too  late.'  'We  cannot  fully 
appreciate  Catholic  unity  until  we  also  appreciate  Protestant  in- 
dividualism.' 'The  passion  of  Protestantism  is  the  search  for 
God.'  'Once  admit  development  and  the  absolutism  of  dogma  is 
gone.'  'Orthodoxy  lives  upon  thoughtlessness.'  'Some  body  else 
may  make  our  spectacles,  but  no  one  can  supply  us  with  eyes.' 
'The  man  who  loves  virtue  is  always  something  of  a  prophet  in 
Galilee  or  a  gad  fly  in  Athens.'  'Even  from  the  face  of  an  idol  the 
eyes  of  the  true  God  often  shine.'  'The  way  to  true  religion  is 
through  straight  thinking.'  The  book,  like  a  certain  city,  is  com- 
pactly built  together,  fresh  and  virile  in  thought,  and  written  with 
a  sharp  pen." — Glasgow  Herald. 
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DISTINCTIVE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
THE  ETHICAL  MOVEMENT  * 

By   Alfred   W.   Martin. 

In  his  epoch-making  address  before  the  Harvard  Di- 
vinity School  in  1838,  Emerson  took  the  ground  that  the 
moral  sentiment  is  all-sufficing;  the  pulpit  may  shake, 
but  the  ethical  platform  will  not,  because  all  the  victories 
of  religion  belong  to  the  moral  sentiment.  Forty  years 
later  Emerson  expanded  this  conviction  in  the  following 
memorable  words: 

"The  progress  of  religion  is  steadily  to  its  identity  with 
morals.  It  accuses  us  that  pure  ethics  is  not  now  formu- 
lated and  concreted  into  a  cultus,  a  fraternity  with  as- 
semblings and  holy  days,  with  song  and  book,  with  brick 
and  stone.  America  shall  introduce  a  pure  religion.  There 
will  be  a  new  church,  founded  on  moral  science ;  at  first 
cold  and  naked,  a  babe  in  a  manger  again,  the  algebra 
and  mathematics  of  ethical  law,  the  church  of  men  to 
come,  without  shawms  or  psaltery  or  sackbut;  but  it 
will  have  heaven  and  earth  for  its  beams  and  rafters, 
science  for  symbol  and  illustration ;  it  will  fast  enough 
gather  beauty,  music,  picture,  poetry." 

Already  in  1864  Unitarianism  had  given  promise  of 
providing  just  such  a  new  religion  and  church  in  America. 
But,  in  the  following  year,  when  Unitarianism  was  form- 
ally organized,  the  die  of  the  denomination  was  cast;  it 
became  merely  another  of  the  Chrstian  sects.  In  1867 
there  was  founded  in  Boston,  "The  Free  Religious  As- 


*An  address  delivered   before   the   Ethical   Societies   of   New 
York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis  and  Brooklyn. 
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sociation  of  America,"  with  Octavius  B.  Frothingham 
for  its  first  president  and  most  gifted  exponent.  It  was 
organized  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  advancing  upon  the 
position  taken  by  Unitarianism  and  inaugurating  a  new, 
free,  ethical  religion  of  America.  But  it  never  reached 
even  a  partial  fulfilment  of  that  great  ideal.  The  Free 
Religious  Association,  though  it  has  existed  for  over 
forty  years,  never  succeeded  in  achieving  much  more  than 
an  annual  convention.  Hence  it  was  that  someone  hum- 
orously said,  "The  Free  Religious  Association  is  a  voice 
without  a  hand." 

In  1876  there  was  formed  in  the  city  of  New  York  a 
society  designed  to  advance  beyond  the  Free  Religious 
Association  of  America.  It  was  founded  by  one  who 
succeeded  Mr.  Frothingham  as  a  president  of  that  Asso- 
ciation, a  member  deeply  conscious  of  its  limitations  and 
short-comings.  So  deeply  indeed  did  he  feel  its  insuffici- 
ency to  meet  the  need  of  the  time,  that  in  his  presidential 
address,  in  1879,  he  took  for  his  subject,  "The  Practical 
Need  of  Free  Religion."  This,  of  course,  was  nothing 
else  than  the  adding  to  its  emancipating  voice  a  philan- 
thropic hand.  The  crying  need  was  for  a  religious  or- 
ganization that  should  be,  above  all  else,  active  in  social 
political,  educational  and  moral  reform.  Thus  the  Eth- 
ical Movement  had  its  genesis  in  Felix  Adler  and  the  "So- 
ciety for  Ethical  Culture  of  New  York." 

Yet,  mark  you,  it  did  not  represent  an  attempt  to  find  a 
substitute  for  religion  in  philanthropic  activities  and 
moral  education.  On  the  contrary,  it  started  with  the 
hope  of  finding  a  satisfying  religion ;  for  the  soul  of  man 
is  forlorn  and  starving,  devitalized,  save  as  it  touches 
some  transcendent  good  and  comes  into  positive  relation 
with  what  has  eternal  and  infinite  worth.  Whenever  men 
seek  that  they  are  in  search  of  a  satisfying  religion. 
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Now  the  religious  situation  in  1876  was  anything  but 
satisfactory  to  progressive  and  reverent  minds.  On  the 
one  hand  there  stood  the  Christian  churches  and  the  Jew- 
ish synagogues,  for  the  most  part  encrusted  with  formal- 
ism and  dogmatism,  woefully  deficient  in  vital  and  vital- 
izing religion.  Over  against  these  conventionalized,  ster- 
eotyped, conservative  institutions  there  stood  the  extreme 
radicals  with  their  crude,  crass  materialism,  trying  to  in- 
terpret human  life  in  terms  of  matter  and  force,  and  car- 
ing nothing  whatever  about  religion.  Consequently  affil- 
iation with  them  was  no  more  possible  than  fellowship 
with  the  dogmatists.  No  alternative  remained  for  these 
dissatisfied  people, — who  did  care  for  religion,  who 
wished  intensely  to  come  into  vital  communion  with  some- 
thing supremely  holy,  to  relate  their  finite  selves  with 
what  is  universal  and  infinite, — no  alternative  remained 
for  them  but  to  organize  an  independent  religious  society 
on  a  strictly  non-sectarian,  honest  and  sincere  basis,  with 
emphasis,  in  name  and  purpose,  on  that  aspect  of  religion 
which  was  then  in  sore  need  of  special  stress.  Hence  the 
adoption  of  the  name  "Ethical  Culture";  now,  happily 
grown  somewhat  archaic  and  certain  to  be  superseded  by 
a  more  comprehensive  and  more  fully  descriptive  substi- 
tute. 

When,  therefore,  Professor  Felix  Adler  and  his  fol- 
lowers organized  a  society  for  the  quest  of  what  is  trans- 
cendently  sacred,  they  sought  no  substitute  for  religion 
but,  rather  a  satisfying  religion.  Be  it  thoroughly  un- 
derstood then,  that  it  was  not  in  despair  of  religion,  not  in 
opposition  to  religion,  but  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  new 
and  satisfying  religion  that  the  Ethical  Movement  origin- 
ated, I  say  new  advisedly.  It  was  new  because  it  approach- 
ed religion  from  an  ethical  and  practical,  rather  than  from 
a  theological  and  speculative,  standpoint ;  new,  because  it 
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did  not  mean  the  addition  of  one  more  to  the  dogmatic 
religions  and  sects  already  in  existence,  but  a  new  depart- 
ure, a  new  type  of  fellowship;  one  which  unites  men,  not 
on  acceptance  of  a  creed,  hut  on  the  only  basis  that  can  be 
truly  universal, — the  desire  to  live  the  moral  life,  to  make 
progress  in  the  upper  zones  of  our  being,  let  our  theo- 
logical and  philosophical  beliefs  be  what  they  may. 

Within  a  decade,  similar  societies  were  organized  in 
Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis.*  In  1903  the  Brook- 
lyn Society  was  created  and  in  1908  the  First  Free 
Church  of  Tacoma  changed  its  name  to  that  of  "The 
Tacoma  Ethical  Society."  Meanwhile  the  movement 
found  a  transatlantic  home  in  London,  Berlin,  Paris,  Vi- 
enna, Zurich  and  many  other  of  the  leading  centers  in 
Europe.  It  found  a  transpacific  home  in  the  city  of  To- 
kio,  Japan.  In  1887  there  was  organized  the  "American 
Ethical  Union"  for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing  the 
different  societies  of  the  United  States  into  closer  fellow- 
ship and  furthering  the  objects  for  which  the  Ethical 
Movement  stands.  Then,  as  an  instrument  for  promoting 
international  relations  among  the  Societies  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  there  was  instituted  at  Zurich,  in  1896, 
the  "International  Union  of  Ethical  Societies,"  with  head- 
quarters in  London. 

This  brings  us  to  the  chief  source  to  which  we  must  go 
for  an  answer  to  our  question :  What  are  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  Ethical  Movement  ?  For,  I  take  it, 
we  all  are  agreed  that  we  cannot  answer  this  question  by 
appealing  to  the  utterances  of  any  individual  representa- 
tive— be  it  Professor  Adler,  or  Mr.  Salter,  or  Dr.  Coit, 
or  any  other  representative  that  might  be  named.  Least 
of  all  would  the  founder  wish  to  have  his  ipse  dixit  decide 
the  question.  Why?  Simply  because  the  Ethical  Move- 
file Chicago  Society  was  organized  in  1883 ;  the  Philadelphia, 
in   1885;   the   St.  Louis,  in  1886. 
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ment  is  not  an  autocracy.  It  is  not  even  an  oligarchy.  It 
is  a  democracy ;  a  union  of  the  members,  by  the  members, 
for  the  members.  Consequently  our  main  source  of  ap- 
peal must  be  to  that  statement  which  all  accredited  rep- 
resentatives, through  their  collective  voice,  in  national  or 
international  assembly,  voted  to  stand  for.  To  determine 
what  any  religious  body  stands  for,  we  must  go,  not  to 
any  particular  representative,  however  worthy,  but  to 
that  authoritative  statement,  officially  adopted  by  the 
membership, — he  it  a  creed,  or  a  confession  of  faith,  or  a 
bond  of  union,  or  a  constitution;  for,  however  brief,  it 
will  at  least  strike  the  distinctive  note  of  the  movement. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  we  wish  to  know  what  the 
Episcopal  Church  stands  for.  We  cannot  go  to  any  par- 
ticular Episcopalian  clergyman  and  ask  him.  He  may, 
for  augtit  we  know,  give  us  a  biased  answer,  or  an  ideal- 
ized statement  of  his  church's  position.  He  may  be 
"High,"  "Low,"  or  "Broad"  in  his  views.  We  must 
shun  individuals  and  instead  go  to  that  statement  on 
which  all  Episcopalians  are  agreed — "the  Apostles' 
Creed."  If  we  want  to  know  what  Unitarianism  stands 
for,  it  will  not  do  to  consult  the  president  of  the  "National 
Conference"  or  the  leading  Boston  representative  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association;  albeit  both  might  give 
the  same  reply.  We  must  go  to  the  constitution  of  the 
National  Unitarian  Conference.  In  1894,  at  Saratoga, 
the  accredited  delegates  of  the  denomination  voted,  with- 
out a  single  dissenting  voice,  to  stand  for  what  is  stated 
in  Article  II  of  that  constitution.  Similarly,  when  we  ask 
what  the  Ethical  Movement  stands  for  we  must  go  to  the 
constitution  of  the  American  Ethical  Union  or  of  the  In- 
ternational Ethical  Union.  There  we  find  a  statement  of 
what  delegates  from  the  constituent  Ethical  Societies,  the 
official  representatives,  voted  to  stand  for.     To  be  sure, 
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in  none  of  these  instances  is  the  authoritative  statement  ex- 
haustive, but  it  is  here  that  at  least  the  essential,  cardinal 
points  are  to  be  found,  either  explicitly  expressed  or  ob- 
viously implied  in  the  adopted  statement. 

Permit  me,  before  proceeding,  to  say  that  my  motive  in 
bringing  this  subject  before  you  is  not  to  show  forth  the 
greatness  and  grandeur  of  the  Ethical  Movement  as 
against  all  others.  That  were  indeed  puerile  and  unwor- 
thy in  the  extreme.  No,  my  motive  is  simply  one  of  clari- 
fication and  justification;  of  clarification,  because  I  find, 
as  others  of  us  have  found,  a  surprising  deal  of  vague- 
ness and  error  in  the  popular  thought  concerning  the 
movement;  of  justification,  because,  I  am  so  frequently 
confronted  with  the  statement  that  the  Ethical  Movement 
is  superfluous,  inasmuch  as  its  work  is  now  being  done 
by  liberal  Christian  churches  and  "reform"  synagogues. 
Not  long  ago  a  Pennsylvania  Rabbi  recommended  the 
adoption  by  the  Ethical  Societies,  at  their  Sunday  meet- 
ings, of  "divine  services"  similar  to  those  of  the  liberal 
churches  and  synagogues,  adding  that  "if  they  did  so  they 
might  hope  to  succeed."  But  what  boots  it,  I  ask,  that  this 
Society  succeed  as  a  Unitarian  Church,  or  as  a  Free  Syna- 
gogue ?  Ours  is  an  Ethical  Association  and  therefore  no 
real  success  can  we  achieve  except  along  the  lines  of  that 
which  distinguishes  us  from  these  organizations.  Were 
we  to  adopt  the  Rabbi's  suggestion  we  should  have  to  ad- 
mit the  charge  of  being  a  "superfluous"  society,  seeing 
that  we  imitated  his  proposed  models.  It  is  then  for  the 
double  purpose  of  clarification  and  justification  that  it 
seemed  worth  while  to  devote  an  hour  to  setting  forth 
some  of  the  distinctive  features  of  our  movement.  Within 
the  limits  of  a  single  lecture,  one  cannot  hope  to  deal  with 
all  its  distinctive  features.  It  must  suffice  to  select  some 
of    the   more    important    of    these    and    to   indicate    by 
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a  brief  exposition  of  each,  the  grounds  on  which  the 
existence  of  the  Ethical  Movement  is  justified,  and  its  pro- 
posed absorption  in  "liberal"  Christianity  or  "reform" 
Judaism  absolutely  unwarranted  and  impossible. 

First,  then,  I  would  mention  the  attitude  assumed  by  the 
Ethical  Movement  toward  creeds.  It  reverses  the  historic 
relation  of  creed  and  deed  as  it  has  stood  ever 
since  Paul,  the  founder  of  organized  Christianity,  made 
"belief"  and  "faith"  the  supreme  condition  of  entrance 
into  the  expected  "Kingdom  of  God."  Rather  does  the 
Ethical  Movement  hold,  with  Jesus,  that  character  deter- 
mines one's  fitness  for  membership  in  the  heavenly  king- 
dom on  earth, — in  the  Commonwealth  of  Man,  or  "The 
City  of  the  Light,"  as  we  now  call  it.  Nowhere  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  does  Jesus  recognize  any  other  than  an 
ethical  test  of  salvation.  Everywhere  his  appeal  is  prac- 
tical and  ethical, — "repent,  strive  to  enter  in,  do  the  Divine 
will."  Accepting  this  precedence  given  to  deed  and  en- 
larging upon  it,  the  Ethical  Movement  holds  that  the  value 
of  any  creed  consists  above  all  in  the  relation  it  bears  to 
the  moral  life.  Do  you,  for  example,  believe  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Atonement  because  it  is  "in  the  Bible,"  or  because 
it  helps  you  to  make  progress  in  the  upper  zones  of  your 
being  ?  Do  you  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  be- 
cause you  regard  it  "a  divinely  revealed  truth"  and  there- 
fore to  be  accepted,  or  because  through  it  you  are  helped 
to  worthier  manhood  or  womanhood?  In  other  words, 
the  final  test  of  a  doctrine's  worth  is  not  the  Bible,  but 
life ;  not  revelation,  but  moral  growth.  The  Ethical 
Movement  holds  that  a  man's  moral  worth  is  not  depen- 
dent upon  his  theological  beliefs,  but  rather  that  the 
value  of  his  theological  beliefs  depends  upon  the  degree  to 
which  they  develop  moral  worth  in  him.  The  moral  life 
has  been  compared  by  Professor  Adler  to  a  mansion  of 
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many  locked  chambers  and  the  creeds  to  a  set  of  keys. 
The  Christian,  the  Mohammedan,  the  Hindu,  the  Parsee, 
— each  comes  with  his  creed-key,  claiming  that  it  and  it 
only  can  open  the  doors.  The  Ethical  Movement  allows 
the  dispute  over  the  keys  to  go  on,  because  it  cares  for  the 
opening  of  the  doors.  And  this  marks  a  far-reaching 
contrast  between  the  Ethical  Movement  and  the  historical 
religions.  For,  while  the  latter  have  been  concerned  about 
the  key,  describing  it,  setting  up  claims  for  it,  securing 
converts  to  belief  in  its  fitness  for  the  locks,  the  prime 
concern  of  the  Ethical  Movement  has  been  entrance  to  the 
chambers.  We  have  no  dogmas  to  defend,  no  creed  to 
mend  or  amend;  we  have  the  problem  of  the  closed 
doors  and  a  spiritual  passion  for  getting  into  the  unknown 
rooms  of  the  moral  life. 

Why  is  it  that  after  all  these  centuries  of  effort  toward 
Mohammedan  unity,  Buddhist  unity,  Christian  unity,  it 
still  remains  in  each  case  a  dream?  The  answer  is,  be- 
cause the  relative  rank  of  creed  and  deed  has  not  yet  been 
completely  reversed. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  historical  religions  and  their 
sects  the  Ethical  Movement  insists  on  the  permanent  pre- 
cedence of  deed  over  creed.  Moreover,  it  is  for  the  creed 
that  issues  from  deed,  from  moral  experience,  that  we 
most  of  all  care.  The  best  creed  a  man  can  have  is  that 
which  character  shapes  and  which  expands  and  deepens 
with  his  moral  growth.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  ignore  the 
inspiring  fact  that  the  various  Christian  denominations 
have  been  learning  to  co-operate  in  all  kinds  of  good  en- 
terprises which  do  not  involve  or  touch  their  religious  dif- 
ferences. This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  marks  of  genuine 
human  progress  over  which  we  gratefully  rejoice ;  yet  we 
cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact  that,  despite  this  co-operation, 
religious  rivalry  and  jealousy  remain.    And  the  bitterness 
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of  it  all  comes  to  light  every  time  that  sectarian  differences 
are  touched  upon.  Splendid  it  is  to  have  Sunday  night 
meetings  of  Unitarians,  Universalists  and  liberal  Jews  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  social  questions  of  the  day.  A 
still  more  splendid  thing  it  is  to  see  the  "Associated 
Churches  of  Cambridge,  Mass." — a  union  of  twelve  or 
more  churches  in  that  city  organized  for  the  promotion  of 
temperance,  charity  and  civic  reform.  But  let  the  min- 
ister of  the  Congregational  church,  or  of  the  Unitarian 
church  in  Cambridge  propose  a  Sunday  morning  exchange 
of  pulpits  with  the  rector  of  the  Episcopalian  church  and 
he  will  discover  that  no  amenities  on  the  platform  of  civic 
reforms  will  prompt  his  Episcopalian  brother  to  forget  his 
"apostolic  succession"  and  treat  his  fellow-minister  as  his 
equal  in  the  church.  Touch  the  sectarian  sores  and  in- 
stantly the  sectarian  nerves  will  respond.  When  it  is 
claimed  that  Christianity  is  "the  only  true  religion" ;  Pro- 
testantism, 'the  only  true  Christianity";  Episcopalianism, 
(or  any  other  sect)  "the  only  true  Protestantism";  the 
"High"  Church,  "the  only  true,  Episcopal,  Protestant, 
Christian  religion," — you  see  sectarianism  doing  its  deadly 
work,  you  see  creed  superseding  deed  and  paralyzing  all 
earnest  effort  to  make  human  brotherhood  a  reality  in  the 
world.  Hence  the  practical  importance  of  a  movement 
which  refuses  to  fall  in  line  with  the  traditional  ranking 
of  creed  and  deed  which  reverses  it,  and  estimating  the 
essential  value  of  the  former  solely  in  terms  of  the  latter. 
A  second  distinctive  feature  of  the  Ethical  Movement 
is  the  supremacy  it  gives  to  the  moral  end.  In  the  his- 
toric religions  this  is  subordinated  to  other  ends.  The 
Ethical  Movement  puts  the  moral  end  above  every  other 
end,  be  it  intellectual,  aesthetic,  scientific,  material,  or  what 
not.  In  the  Greek  religion,  for  example,  morality  is  sub- 
ordinated to  an  aesthetic  end.    The  final  aim,  the  ultimate 
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end  to  which  the  Greeks  aspired  and  for  which  they  strove 
was  essentially  aesthetic.  Proportion,  symmetry,  harmon- 
ious relation,  grace,  beauty,  these  were  the  terms  in  which 
every  phase  of  Greek  life  was  evaluated.  Nor  was  ethics 
an  exception  to  this  rule,  witness  what  we  read  in  Plato's 
teachings.  According  to  him  sin  is  to  be  shunned,  not,  as 
we  might  expect,  because  it  does  violence  to  the  moral  law, 
but  because  it  is  ugly,  does  violence  to  our  aesthetic  sensi- 
bilities. Similarly  virtue  is  to  be  practiced,  not,  as  we 
should  say,  because  it  means  conformity  to  a  supreme 
standard  of  rectitude,  but  because  it  is  beautiful,  harmon- 
ious, agreeable  to  normal  sensibility.  "The  Good,"  said 
Plato,  "is  the  Beautiful." 

In  the  Confucian  religion,  morality  is  subordinated  to 
order,  is  indeed  one  of  the  products  of  order.  A  reproduc- 
tion of  the  calm,  unbroken  order  of  Nature, — this  was  the 
ultimate  end  to  which  all  others  should  be  subservient,  ac- 
cording to  Confueiiis.  In  Christianity,  morality  is  subor- 
dinated, as  we  have  seen,  to  belief,  a  position  conspicu- 
ously manifest  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  Pauline  and  the 
Johannine  epistles. 

In  Mammonism, — with  its  imaginary  cathedral  dedicat- 
ed to  the  Almighty  Dollar, — morality  is  subordinated  to 
material  prosperity,  nay,  is  utilitarianized,  made  to  serve 
material  ends.  In  Judaism,  the  most  markedly  ethical  of 
all  the  historical  religions,  it  would  seem,  the  moral  end  is 
supreme.  Yet  everywhere  in  the  sacred  books  of  Judaism 
we  see  morality  subordinated  to  the  will  of  Yahweh 
whose  personal  authority  supersedes  it.  He,  by  his  fiat,  is 
maker  of  right  and  wrong.  "Thus  saith  the  Lord"  is  the 
phrase  with  which  lawgiver  and  prophet  alike  announce 
the  moral  law,  the  clear  implication  being  that  Yaweh  is 
the  determiner  of  ethical  relations  and  standards.  His 
"word"  creates  moral  obligation.    Duty  owes  to  his  man- 
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date  its  origin,  authority,  and  meaning.  Thus  in  the  Ju- 
daism of  the  Old  Testament,  morality  is  subordinated  to 
Yahwehism,  is  conceived  as  emanating  from  the  deity 
and,  therefore,  binding  upon  mankind. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  historical  religions,  the  Eth- 
ical Movement  maintains  that  to  no  ulterior  end  whatso- 
ever can  morality  be  subordinated,  that  moral  obligation  is 
one  of  those  necessary  and  universal  relations,  called  "the 
nature  of  things,"  behind  which  it  is  not  possible  to  go. 
The  relation  of  right  and  wrong  is  uncreated  and  un- 
changeable ;  nay,  more,  it  is  equally  a  law  to  God  and  to 
Man.  The  moral  obligation  to  be  just  does  not  depend  on 
any  individual  decree,  divine  or  human ;  it  is  simply  part 
of  the  ulitimate  "nature  of  things,"  deeper  than  which  no 
plummet  can  sink.  Just  as  there  is  an  absolute  condition 
without  complying  with  which  no  square  can  be  drawn, 
viz.,  that  it  be  divided  by  its  diagonal  into  two  equal  tri- 
angles ;  so  there  is  an  absolute  condition  without  comply- 
ing with  which  no  moral  beings  can  exist  in  social  rela- 
tion, viz.,  mutual  moral  obligation.  For,  the  moment  two 
moral  beings  enter  into  social  relation  mutual  moral  obli- 
gation obtains  of  necessity.  The  moral  beings  might  never 
have  existed  at  all  and  obligation  would  then  have  had 
only  potential  existence  as  the  predetermined  law  of  social 
relation  for  moral  beings.  The  moment  the  relation  be- 
came objective,  the  necessity  of  moral  obligation  was  ex- 
emplified. In  other  words,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose 
two  moral  beings  in  social  relation  without  being  under 
mutual  moral  obligation.  And  both,  the  equality  of  the 
triangles  and  the  fact  of  moral  obligation,  illustrate  the 
nature  of  things, — that  totality  of  necessary  and  universal 


*I  am  indebted  for  this  view  of  "necessary  relations"  to  the 
late  lamented  F.  E.  Abbot.  See  his  "Syllogistic  Philosophy." 
Vol.  II,  pp.  166-9. 
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relations  without  which  nothing  whatever  could  exist. 
And,  so  far  as  morality  is  concerned,  Infinite  Will  cannot 
change  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  eternal  relation  of  right  and 
wrong.  "Do  this  because  I,  Yahweh,  say  so."  No,  not 
even  if  thou  art  God  that  speakest.  "Do  this  because  it  is 
right,"  yea,  though  thou  art  the  feeblest  child  that  ever 
lisped.  Prior  to  all  else  is  the  uncreated,  eternal  Right, 
than  which  God  himself  is  not  more  ultimate,  and  of  which 
He  can  be  but  the  faultless  mirror,  and  to  which  infinite 
and  finite  being  alike  must  bow. 

We  are  thus  led  directly  to  a  third  distinctive  feature  of 
the  Ethical  Movement,  its  specialization  on  morality  apart 
from  theology.  Such  specialization,  however,  is  not  to  be 
construed  as  tantamount  to  a  confession  of  atheism  or 
even  of  agnosticism  but  simply  of  neutrality  on  the  part 
of  every  Ethical  Society  toward  any  and  all  proposed  theo- 
logical bases  for  morality.  Many,  perhaps  the  majority, 
of  the  members  of  the  Ethical  Movement  are  theists  and 
build  their  ethics  on  some  form  of  theism,  and  this,  in 
turn,  on  science.  It  is  their  privilege,  as  individual  mem- 
bers of  a  movement  which  grants  to  all  freedom  of 
thought  and  of  speech,  to  hold  whatever  theological  the- 
ory of  ethics  they  choose ;  only  they  must  not  make  the 
Society  as  a  whole  sponsor  for  their  individual  convictions 
on  the  subject.  Membership  indeed  is  conditioned  by 
respect  for  individual  freedom  on  all  points  wherein  opin- 
ions differ.  It  may  be  that  the  moral  law  "derives  not 
from  the  Divine  Will  as  such,  but  from  the  Divine  Being, 
essence  and  constitution,"  as  Francis  Ellingwood 
Abbot  so  valiantly  contended,  basing  his  conclusion  on 
"the  scientific  method  as  the  only  possible  foundation  for 
real  religious  knowledge."  But  neither  Bergson  nor 
Eucken, — the  two  philosophers  most  to  the  fore  to-day, — 
would  say  amen  to  Dr.  Abbot's  basis.    The  truth  is  the 
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question  of  the  "theistic"  ground  of  ethics  is  still  an  open 
question.  A  "consensus  of  the  competent"  has  not  yet 
been  formed  upon  it.  It  has  yet  to  take  the  sixth  step  of 
the  scientific  method, — "universal  verification,"  if  indeed 
the  scientific  method  can  solve  it  at  all — a  faith  which 
Bergson  and  Eucken,  at  least,  do  not  share,  believing  that 
only  intuition,  direct  perception  of  truth,  will  serve  us 
here.  The  Ethical  Movement  "stands,"  as  did  Dr.  Abbot, 
"for  no  party  and  no  sect  but  solely  for  the  right  to  pursue 
truth  in  absolute  freedom" ;  and  while  it  thus  pursues  truth 
the  prediction  is  gratuitous  and  unwarranted  that  "unless 
it  seek  a  foundation  in  scientific  theology,  it  will  die  of  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  thirst  in  agnosticism."  The  genius 
of  the  Ethical  Movement  and  its  sole  source  of  safety  as  a 
vital,  progressive,  helpful  organization  depends  upon  its 
refusing,  with  an  adamantine  inflexibility,  to  stand  com- 
mitted to  any  of  the  rival  theories  in  the  fields  of  philoso- 
phy and  theology.  Specialization  in  morality  apart  from 
theology  therefore  means,  to  begin  with,  that  the  whole 
question  of  a  "scientific"  or  a  "dogmatic"  or  an  "intuition- 
al" theology,  to  serve  as  the  root  of  ethics,  is  an  aside  so 
far  as  Ethical  Societies  are  concerned,  individual  members 
being  free  to  think  as  they  choose  on  this  issue  and  to 
speak  only  for  themselves  regarding  it,  never  for  the  So- 
ciety. Leaders  may  and  do  discuss  the  subject  from  their 
respective  Sunday  platforms,  but  invariably  with  scrupu- 
lous concern  for  others'  as  well  as  their  own  freedom. 

By  the  independence  of  morality  from  theology  is 
meant,  in  the  second  place,  that  moral  obligation,  as  a 
necessary  and  universal  condition  of  all  personal  relations, 
has  binding  force,  be  the  theological  implications  of  it 
what  they  may.  In  other  words,  the  validity  of  the  moral 
law  is  not  contingent  upon  any  arbitrary  theological  sanc- 
tion, because  man  finds  in  himself,  as  his  most  precious 
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possession,  that  which  both  calls  to  duty  and  answers  the 
call,  holding  him  unconditionally  to  the  Right  and  refus- 
ing to  let  him  go  unpunished  if  he  disobey.  Such  is  the 
absolute  element  in  morality,  but  concerning  a  "theolog- 
ical" ground  for  it,  no  unanimity  has  as  yet  been  reached. 

A  third  meaning  remains  to  be  attached  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  morality,  as  held  by  Ethical  Societies.  It 
distinguishes  them  sharply  from  all  Pauline  Christians. 
For,  the  latter  believe  that  without  the  possession  of  super- 
natural grace  the  moral  life  at  its  best  cannot  be  lived. 
Such  was  the  plain  firm  belief  of  the  Apostle  Paul  as  we 
learn  from  that  most  remarkable  of  all  self-revelations  in 
sacred  literature — the  seventh  chapter  of  his  letter  to  the 
Romans.  Only  as  I  succeed,  thought  Paul,  in  borrowing 
of  the  superabundant  righteousness  of  Jesus  the  Christ 
can  I  rise  from  my  dead  self  to  higher  things.  I  am  con- 
stitutionally impotent  to  lift  myself  morally,  some  one  else 
must  lift  me.  In  contradistinction  to  this  view  the  Ethical 
Movement  holds,  with  Jesus,  that  practically  limitless  pos- 
sibilities for  moral  progress  inhere  in  all  human  beings, 
even  in  the  lowest.  "Repent,"  "strive  to  enter  in,"  "be  ye 
perfect," — these  injunctions  of  Jesus  would  have  been 
meaningless  apart  from  faith  in  man's  power  to  improve, 
or  as  part  of  a  doctrine  of  indispensable,  supernatural 
"grace."  The  Ethical  Movement,  then,  stands  for  the  in- 
dependence of  morality — renouncing  Paul's  theological 
prerequisite  for  morality  and  his  assumption  of  man's  pow- 
erlessness  to  fulfil  the  law  of  righteousness  except  as  by 
"faith"  he  acquires  supernatural  aid. 

To  the  student  of  primitive  culture  nothing  is  clearer 
than  that  theology  and  morality  are  distinct  in  origin.  It 
is  not  true  that  "man  first  knew  God  and  then  from  that 
knowledge  derived  his  sense  of  justice  and  goodness  and 
love."  Man  first  knew,  through  experience,  justice,  mercy, 
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love,  and  then,  out  of  that  experience  he  fashioned  the 
picture  of  a  perfect  embodiment  of  these  qualities  and  call- 
ed it  "God,"  investing  it  with  ever  finer  attributes  in  pro- 
portion to  his  own  moral  growth.  Man  first  knew  an 
earthly  fathers'  love  and  thereupon  conceived  of  a  heav- 
enly Father's  love.  In  support  of  this  point  we  have  the 
testimony  of  such  authorities  as  Tyler,  Lubbock  and  Spen- 
cer. Even  to-day  there  exist  tribes  that  illustrate  the  an- 
cient separateness  of  morality  and  theology,  witness  the 
Arafucas,  inhabitants  of  islands  in  the  southern  seas,  who 
practice  the  brotherhood  of  man  without  ever  having 
heard  of  the  fatherhood  of  God.  In  the  "Ramayana,"  that 
noble  epic  which  forms  part  of  the  Hindu  bible  we  read : 
"Virtue  is  what  a  man  owes  to  himself,  and  though  there 
were  no  God  to  punish  and  no  Heaven  to  reward,  virtue 
would  nonetheless  be  the  binding  law  of  life."  So  held 
the  atheistic  Russian  revolutionists, — sacrificing  rank,  lux- 
ury and  even  life  itself,  in  allegiance  to  the  moral  ideal. 
In  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  first  epistle  of  John  we  read : 
"He  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how 
can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?"  Could  one  ask 
for  a  more  explicit  admission  of  the  independence  of  mor- 
ality and  theology? 

Confucianism  and  Buddhism  arose  as  great  moral  re- 
form movements  leaving  religious  problems  severely  alone. 
The  founders  of  both  were  not  only  agnostic  on  all  theo- 
logical beliefs,  but  they  seem  never  to  have  raised  the 
question  of  the  independence  of  morality  and  theology. 
The  Ethical  Movement,  however,  recognizes  a  vital  issue 
here  and  takes  a  position  on  it  that  is  truly  distinctive, 
holding  to  the  independence  of  morality  and  declaring 
it  a  cardinal  characteristic.  But  because  that  movement 
specializes  in  morality  apart  from  theology,  it  does  not 
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follow  that  its  representatives  are  agnostics  or  atheists. 
To  this  point  we  shall  shortly  revert. 

Since,  then,  morality  is  independent  of  theology,  and 
since  there  is  no  theology  but  only  a  morality  on  which 
all  good  men  agree,  it  follows  that  it  is  quite  possible  to 
organize  a  fellowship  on  the  basis  of  that  morality,  leav- 
ing men  perfectly  free  to  entertain  any  theology  they 
choose,  or  none  at  all  if  they  prefer. 

The  Ethical  Movement  is  so  organized  and  thus  a 
fourth  distinctive  feature  of  it  is  the  freedom  of  its  fel- 
lowship. I  ask  you  to  note  that  it  is  a  distinctive  fea- 
ture, all  objections  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  All 
the  way  from  the  most  orthodox  of  the  Christian 
Churches  and  Synagogues  to  the  most  liberal,  you  will 
find  that,  either  explicitly  or  tacitly,  there  is  required  of 
anyone  who  would  identify  himself  therewith,  assent 
either  to  a  creed,  or  to  a  creedlet,  or  to  a  form  of  wor- 
ship. Even  the  great  religions  themselves, — from  which 
the  sects  derive, — condition  fellowship  on  acceptance  of 
their  respective  founders.  Islam  presents  its  infallible 
Mohammed;  Buddhism,  its  deified  Gotama;  Parsism,  its 
inspired  Zoroaster;  Christianity,  its  supernatural  Jesus. 
The  fellowship  of  none  is  cosmopolitan  and  free.  Mo- 
hammedanism, for  instance,  seeks  to  unite  all  men  in  the 
bonds  of  Mohammedan  love;  it  does  not  aim  to  unite 
Mohammedans,  Jews,  Christians,  and  the  rest  in  the 
bonds  of  human  love.  Christianity  admits  to  its  fellow- 
ship all  Christians  on  equal  terms  but  all  non-Christians 
on  no  terms.  Now  the  Ethical  Movement  absolutely  re- 
fuses to  break  the  bond  of  brotherhood  by  imposing  any 
such  authoritative  requirements.  It  leaves  its  individ- 
ual members  entirely  free  to  believe  what  they  choose  and 
to  worship  as  they  choose.  The  Ethical  Society  stands 
committed  only  to  that  morality  which  all  men  accept. 
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Therefore  a  group  of  "Theistic"  members,  if  they  wish- 
ed, might  meet  for  cultivation  of  the  religious  sentiments 
associated  with  theism.  But  they  could  not,  they  dare 
not,  commit  the  Society  to  Theism,  because  on  all  mat- 
ters theological  and  philosophical,  the  Society  must  be 
neutral,  else  it  destroys  the  freedom  of  its  fellowship  and 
the  basis  on  which  it  rests.  "The  Ethical  Movement  is 
the  cathedral  and  the  constituent  groups  are  the  chapels," 
as  Professor  Adler  once  said;  and  the  integrity  of  the 
movement  depends  inexorably  upon  the  irradicable  refus- 
al to  permit  the  particular  cult  of  any  of  the  chapels  to 
represent  the  cathedral. 

The  Ethical  Movement  refuses  to  require  assent  to  any 
doctrinal  belief  whatsoever,  be  it  in  God,  the  Bible,  Jesus, 
reincarnation,  or  any  other  that  might  be  named.  Pray, 
do  not  misunderstand  me  here.  I  believe  in  God  with  all 
my  soul.  None  but  a  theistic  theory  of  the  universe  ap- 
pears to  me  satisfying.  But  nothing  could  ever  induce  me 
to  join  or  lead  a  society  that  made  belief  in  God  a  condi- 
tion of  membership.  Why?  Because  I  want  for  my 
brother-man  the  same  freedom  that  I  demand  for  my- 
self. Freedom  of  thought  has  led  some  men  into  athe- 
ism, others  into  agnosticism,  and  still  others  into  theism ; 
yet  all  may  find  themselves  at  home  in  the  Ethical  Move- 
ment because  it  unites  them  all  on  the  one  only  basis  on 
which  it  is  possible  to  unite  men  of  divergent  beliefs, 
viz.,  devotion  to  the  good,  desire  to  make  progress  in  the 
moral  life,  be  their  theology  what  it  may. 

The  Ethical  Movement  begins  with  the  accepted 
norms  of  human  conduct,  i.  e.,  with  those  moral  truths 
about  which  there  is  no  longer  any  discussion,  those  which 
"the  consensus  of  the  competent"  has  long  since  put  -be- 
yond all  further  question.  That  we  should  be  kind,  just, 
honest,  grateful  to  our  benefactors,  sympathetic  towards 
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the  unfortunate, — that  honor,  justice,  love  bind  us  re- 
gardless of  our  explanation  of  them  or  of  our  fidelity  to 
them, — these  are  moral  beliefs  about  which  men  gener- 
ally agree.  Here,  then,  is  common  standing-ground. 
Here  we  can  come  together  and  work  together,  and  push 
on  thence  into  new  and  unexplored  fields  of  the  moral 
life,  no  matter  what  our  theological  and  philosophical 
opinions  may  be.  In  the  bond  of  union  of  every  Ethical 
Society  there  appears,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  state- 
ment that  neither  acceptance  nor  denial  of  any  theological 
or  philosophical  opinion  precludes  one  from  membership. 
And  if  brotherhood  is  ever  going  to  be  anything  more 
than  the  grim  caricature  we  see  in  the  rival  sects,  with 
their  conflicting  creeds  and  claims,  then  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  there  should  exist  at  least  one  movement 
which  exemplifies  union  on  the  only  basis  practicable  and 
universal. 

Just  now  we  are  witnessing  a  remarkable  revival  of  the 
age-long  effort  to  secure  "Christian  unity."  Mr.  Pierpont 
Morgan  has  contributed  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
to  the  advancement  of  this  project  and  committees  for  the 
assembling  of  a  "World  Conference"  are  already  at  work. 
A  most  worthy  object,  this,  one  in  which  we  all  rejoice 
because  it  aims  at  the  cessation  of  jealousies,  rivalries 
and  antagonisms  in  the  field  of  Christianity.  Granting 
that  success  will  crown  this  fresh  attempt  at  achieving 
Christian  unity,  it  must  be  none  the  less  apparent  that, 
even  then  only  one  step  will  have  been  taken  toward  that 
nobler,  grander  unity  which  is  neither  Christian,  nor  Jew- 
ish, nor  Buddhist,  nor  Mohammedan,  but  Human.  For 
I  hold  the  time  has  come  in  which  we  feel  that  it  is  not 
enough  for  us  to  be  "brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ" ;  we 
must  be  brothers  and  sisters  in  Humanity  with  all  the  rest 
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of  mankind, — that  is  what  real  brotherhood  means  and 
the  kind  for  which  the  Ethical  Movement  stands. 

What  a  gratuitous  insult  it  would  he  to  ask  represen- 
tatives of  the  non-Christian  religions,  for  example,  Min- 
ister Wu  the  Confucian,  or  Dharmapala  the  Buddhist,  or 
Swami  Abhedananda  the  Hindu,  or  Rabbi  de  Sola  the 
orthodox  Jew,  (all  of  whom  have  been  in  this  country) 
to  "accept  the  religion  of  Jesus."  Surely  the  only  relig- 
ion we  can  rightly  ask  them  to  accept  is  the  religion  of 
universal  Man,  the  religion  that  pays  due  homage  to 
Moses,  to  Jesus,  to  the  Buddha,  to  Confucius,  according 
to  the  amount  of  truth  each  has  to  teach  and  the  inspira- 
tion we  can  derive  from  the  record  of  his  life. 

I,  for  one,  have  no  doubt  that  the  tendency  of  religion 
is  steadily  toward  a  universal  religion.  But  the  seven 
great  religions  of  the  world  will  have  to  wait  for  it,  just 
as  the  thirteen  colonies  in  1783  had  to  wait  for  the  one  na- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  1789.  And  those  great  relig- 
ions will  wait  for  it  in  vain  unless,  like  those  jealous  col- 
onies, they  learn  to  practice  democracy,  to  subordinate 
themselves  to  the  larger  whole  of  which  they  are  only  a 
part,  and  which  exists  as  yet  only  as  a  dream, — precisely 
as  the  United  States  existed  only  as  a  dream  at  the  end  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  when  there  was  only  a  loose 
federation  of  independent,  jealous  colonies.  The  possi- 
bility of  a  nation  lay  in  the  willingness  of  each  State  to 
subordinate  itself  to  the  larger  whole  of  the  United 
States.  So  the  possibility  of  a  universal  religion  lies  in  the 
willingness  of  each  religion  to  subordinate  itself  to  the 
larger  whole  of  which  it  is  only  a  part.  Yet  just  as  surely 
as  the  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague  foreshadowed  the 
coming  of  an  International  Court  of  Justice,  so  the 
World's  Parliament  of  Religions,  at  Chicago,  foreshad- 
owed a  corresponding  unity  in  religion.     But  it  will  not 
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come  by  any  one  religion  triumphing  over  all  the  rest. 
That  was  the  fond  expectation  expressed  by  representa- 
tives of  various  religions  at  the  Parliament.  The  fervent 
Buddhist  pictured  the  universal  triumph  of  Gotama's 
"noble  truths."  The  enthusiastic  Moslem  predicted  the 
fulfilment  of  Mohammed's  dream  of  Islam's  universal 
sway;  the  devout  Christian  prayed  "for  the  redemption 
of  the  world  through  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ."* 
A  corresponding  claim  was  made  by  the  Confucianist, 
the  Parsee  and  the  Jew  for  their  respective  systems  of 
faith — thus  making  the  claim  ridiculous  and  absurd.  No, 
the  coming  of  a  universal  religion  will  remain  a  dream 
until  the  separate  religions  rise  to  a  surrender  of  their 
mutually-exclusive  claims,  a  frank  recognition  of  the 
equal  rights  of  all  and  a  voluntary  self-subordination  of 
each  to  that  larger  whole  of  which  it  is  only  a  part. 

Toward  the  realization  of  that  sublime  goal  the  Eth- 
ical Movement  contributes  the  basis,  namely,  fraternity 
in  freedom, — "dedicated  to  the  ever-increasing  knowl- 
edge, love  and  practice  of  the  right."  And  so,  while  we 
of  the  Ethical  Movement  are  not  accepted  as  brothers  by 
any  of  the  sects,  Jewish  or  Christian,  we  accept  them  as 
brothers,  because  we  are  not  a  sect,  but  a  fellowship.  As 
its  derivation  implies,  a  sect  is  a  part  of  humanity  that 
has  cut  itself  off  from  all  the  rest,  in  order  to  live  for  itself 
and  to  convert  all  the  rest  into  material  for  its  own 
growth.  But  a  part  of  humanity  that  lives  both  for  itself 
and  for  the  whole  in  one  universal  aim  is  not  a  sect  at  all, 
but  a  fellowship.  Whether  few  or  many  the  part  is  non- 
sectarian  and  universal  if  the  end  it  lives  for  be  such. 
And  so  while  the  vast  Christian  church  is  but  a  sect,  the 
Ethical  Movement  is  not  a  sect  at  all,  because  it  exists 


♦See  proceedings   of  the  Parliament   of  Religions,  ed.  J.   H. 
Barrows,  Chicago,  1894. 
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for  no  sectarian  end  but  rather  to  help  the  world  grow 
for  itself  into  its  own  ideal  form,  without  presuming  to 
dictate  what  that  form  shall  be.  Hence  every  Ethical 
Society  opens  its  doors  and  says,  in  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament  Apocalypse:  "Whosoever  will,  let  him 
come" ;  whereas  the  Episcopalians  say:  Whosoever  will 
"accept  the  Apostles'  Creed,"  let  him  come;  the  Uni- 
tarians say:  Whosoever  will  "accept  the  religion  of  Je- 
sus," let  him  come;  the  Congregationalists  say:  Whoso- 
ever "will  accept  the  Bible,"  let  him  come ;  the  Free  Syn- 
agogue says:  Whosoever  will  accept  a  minimum  of  He- 
brew ritual  and  agree  to  worship  on  Sundays,  let  him 
come.  But  the  Ethical  Movement,  rejecting  all  these  fel- 
lowship-restrictions simply  says:  "Whosoever  will,  let 
him  come."  Of  course  this  contrast  will  be  repudiated  by 
individual  representatives  of  all  these  sects,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  as  a  body  no  sect  ever  voted  to  stand  for  a 
strictly  open  fellowship. 

A  fifth  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  Ethical  Move- 
ment is  the  exceptional  stress  it  lays  on  Moral  Education. 
And  this  it  does  because  we  need  more  light  on  the  moral 
life  than  has  come  down  to  us  from  any  of  the  historic 
guides.  In  Jewish  circles  it  is  generally  held  that  the  Old 
Testament,  including  the  Apocrypha,  furnishes  all  the 
light  we  need  for  the  conduct  of  life.  In  all  orthodox 
Christian  churches  it  is  maintained  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment gives  us  an  all-sufficing  moral  revelation.  In  Uni- 
tarian circles, — though  they  reject  the  doctrine  of  the 
deity  of  Jesus  they  hold  to  the  leadership  of  Jesus, — be- 
lieving that  all  necessary  moral  truth  is  encompassed  by 
his  teachings.  But  the  Ethical  Movement  takes  the 
ground  that  never  yet  has  the  moral  code  been  completely 
revealed,  that  none  of  the  world's  Bibles  or  Masters  has 
given  us  all  that  we  need.     Much  indeed  have  they  be- 
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queathed  of  transcendent  and  imperishable  worth,  to  be 
sacredly  cherished  and  increasingly  applied.  But  think 
only  of  those  modern  American  problems, — industrial, 
domestic,  social,  personal — problems  which  did  not  exist 
in  Jesus'  day  in  Judea  but  which  have  arisen  with  the 
progress  of  civilization  out  of  new  conditions  and  for  the 
solution  of  which  we  therefore  need  more  light.  Con- 
sider, for  instance,  the  problem  of  the  right  relations  of 
employer  and  employees,  a  problem  created  only  in  1770 
when  the  "domestic"  system  gave  way  to  the  "factory" 
system  and  machinery  took  the  place  of  tools.  Here  the 
general  maxims  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament  and  other 
sacred  Scriptures,  excellent  as  they  are,  do  not  help  us. 
And  the  same  must  be  said  regarding  such  problems  as  the 
relations  of  men  and  women  in  the  various  vocations,  now 
that  women  are  claiming — and  I  add  rightly  claiming — 
equal  opportunity  with  men;  the  education  of  the  affec- 
tions and  the  training  of  the  will  in  children  so  that  seeing 
the  right  they  shall  also  love  it  and  mill  to  do  it ;  the  rela- 
tion between  servant  and  mistress,  in  a  democracy;  our 
attitude  toward  equals,  toward  superiors,  and  toward  in- 
feriors. And  the  more  deeply  we  feel  the  imperfections 
in  these  relations  the  deeper  our  sense  of  the  need  of  more 
light.  Once  more,  there  is  the  problem  of  the  physiology 
and  psychology  of  the  passions,  bound  up  inseparably 
with  the  so-called  "social  evil"  problem ;  the  stiff  and  per- 
plexing problem  of  how  to  help  the  weak  without  per- 
petuating weakness  in  the  blood  through  inheritance,  how 
to  give  expression  to  the  spiritual  sentiment  of  love  in 
practical  measures,  without  at  the  same  time  perpetuating 
evil  and  moral  weakness  through  the  principle  of  heredity. 
Again,  there  is  the  question  as  to  how  far  the  State  shall 
act  as  a  moral  functionary  in  dealing  with  the  evils  bound 
up  with  trusts,  monopolies  and  colossal  fortunes,  an  eco- 
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nomic  question,  forsooth,  yet  bristling  with  ethical  im- 
plications. On  all  these  personal  and  social  problems 
there  is  at  present  a  vast  deal  of  ignorance  and  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  In  vain  do  we  look  for  light  on  them 
from  the  moral  repositories  of  the  past.  Even  as  to  the 
personal  ideals  that  men  hold  up  before  themselves  as 
worthy  patterns,  what  confusion  and  variety  of  opinion 
we  observe !  There  are  those  who,  with  Tolstoi,  say  that 
war  is  to  be  absolutely  condemned  under  all  circum- 
stances, at  all  times  and  all  places,  while  others,  equally 
worthy  of  respect,  hold  that  war  is  sometimes  pardonable 
and  even  admirable.  Still  others  there  are,  who,  like 
Nietzsche,  go  further  yet  in  their  defence  and  praise  of 
war.  Some  take  the  ground  that  vivisection  and  the  eat- 
ing of  animal  food  and  the  drinking  of  alcoholic  liquor 
should  be  abolished  in  toto.  Others,  again,  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  emphasis,  allow  all  three.  One  man  finds 
his  ideal  in  the  Christian  saint ;  another,  in  the  Greek  sage ; 
a  third,  in  the  Gothic  gentleman;  a  fourth,  in  the  self- 
centered,  strong,  free  Superman  of  Nietzsche.  And  so 
we  have  to-day  a  literature  of  conflicting  ethical  ideals, 
a  "chaos  of  ethical  convictions."  Plenty  of  heart-enthusi- 
asm and  of  will  power,  but  no  consensus  of  opinion  upon 
personal  moral  ideals.  Hence  the  conspicuous  place  that 
moral  education  holds  in  all  Ethical  Societies,  because 
we  need  more  light  than  is  furnished  by  the  Bible  or  by 
any  other  of  the  historic  sources  of  help. 

"Love  one  another,"  says  the  New  Testament.  But 
what  does  love  require  to  make  it  both  wise  and  ethical  ? 
Love  is  indeed  the  crowning  attribute  of  our  spiritual  na- 
ture. Love  is  the  fairest  of  all  blossoms  on  the  rosebush 
of  sentiment,  but  unless  love  be  backed  by  intelligence  and 
conscience  it  will  be  again  the  root  of  the  most  hideous 
crimes  against  the  holiest  rights  of  humanity.     "Give  to 
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him  that  asketh  of  thee,"  says  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
But  what,  when  and  to  whom  shall  we  give?  So  far 
astray  has  Christian  civilization  gone  in  its  obedience  to 
this  maxim  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  establish  all  over 
the  world  scientific  charity — organizations  to  stop  the  in- 
discriminate alms-giving  generated  by  Jesus'  maxim.  Be 
forgiving,  be  just,  be  compassionate,  says  the  same  Ser- 
mon. But  what  do  forgiveness,  justice,  compassion  in 
particular  situations  require?  Mark  you,  I  make  these 
comments  in  no  inimical  or  iconoclastic  spirit,  but  only  to 
indicate  that  in  many  particulars  the  ancient  sources  of 
help  fail  to  meet  our  need.  I  will  be  second  to  no  one  in 
my  admiration  and  reverence  for  the  character  of  Jesus, 
yet  I  am  forced  to  recognize  the  fact  that  we  need  more 
light  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  recorded  ethics  of  Jesus. 
Permanently  helpful  and  inspiring  as  most  of  his  teach- 
ings are,  it  still  remains  true  that  we  can  no  more  tie  to 
his  ethics  as  a  complete  and  final  source,  than  can  the 
Chinese,  in  the  present  rehabilitating  of  their  empire,  tie 
to  the  ethics  of  Confucius. 

Clearly,  then,  we  need  more  light,  and  this  means  that 
we  need  more  experience,  for  it  is  only  out  of  experience 
that  we  get  the  light  that  shall  be  shed  on  the  pathway  of 
our  life. 

Here,  then,  is  a  sixth  feature  of  the  Ethical  Move- 
ment and  in  so  far  as  other  movements  rely  on  revelation 
rather  than  on  experience,  on  the  Bible,  rather  than  on 
life, — 'this  feature  is  distinctive.  Let  it  not  be  inferred 
from  this  that  the  Ethical  Movement  rejects  or  ignores 
the  Bible.  On  the  contrary,  the  Bible  has  always  held  a 
conspicuous  place  among  the  sources  employed  by  Ethical 
Societies  for  purposes  of  moral  instruction  and  inspira- 
tion, albeit  an  incomplete  and  non-final  source.  Hence 
the  emphasis  the  Ethical  Movement  puts  upon  moral  edu- 
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cation.  Hence  the  appropriate  comparison  of  Ethical  So- 
cieties to  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science.  For  just  as  this  organization  invites  its  mem- 
bers, while  enjoying  absolute  intellectual  freedom,  to  ex- 
plore the  field  of  Nature  and  make  fresh  discoveries  there, 
so  Ethical  Societies  bid  their  members  go  out  into  the 
field  of  Duty,  and  with  like  intellectual  freedom,  shed  new 
light  on  the  open,  unsolved  problems  of  the  moral  life. 

When  Brunelleschi,  the  famous  Florentine  architect, 
successfully  competed  for  the  construction  of  the  dome  of 
the  cathedral  he  closed  his  series  of  specifications  for  the 
structure  with  the  following  significant  suggestion :  When 
the  dome  shall  have  reached  the  height  of  fifty-seven 
feet,  (that  is,  just  before  it  is  to  be  closed  in)  let  the  mas- 
ter-builders, then  in  charge  of  the  work,  determine  what 
the  next  step  is  to  be.  For,  said  Brunelleschi,  "la  pratica 
insegna  che  si  ha  da  seguire," — practice  teaches  what  the 
next  step  to  be  taken  shall  be.  So  in  constructing  the 
dome  for  the  cathedral  of  the  moral  life,  experience  is  our 
teacher,  practice  in  moral  architecture  our  basis  of  de- 
cision as  to  how  we  shall  supplement  the  moral  princi- 
ples transmitted  from  the  past.  Thus  there  is  this  very 
real  sense  in  which  practice  precedes  theory.  To  know 
the  spiritual  meaning  of  love  one  must  live  the  life  of  love. 
Only  by  "doing  the  will"  does  one  "know  the  doctrine." 
We  of  the  Ethical  Movement  take  our  stand  with  Brun- 
elleschi. We  believe  that  by  striving  to  get  into  right  re- 
lations with  our  fellowmen  we  shall  find  just  what  these 
relations  ought  to  be:  by  working  toward  an  ideal  of  jus- 
tice in  social  and  in  business  life,  we  shall  learn  what  the 
true  ideal  really  is,  by  experiencing  the  deeper  contents  of 
the  moral  life  we  shall  approximate  adequate  statements 
of  the  moral  Ideal. 

Before  leaving  our  subject  one  other  distinctive  feature 
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of  the  Ethical  Movement  must  be  mentioned,  namely,  that 
which  differentiates  it  from  the  various  contemporary  so- 
cial issues  or  betterment-schemes.  It  begins  where  these 
leave  off.  They  halt  at  securing  to  the  oppressed  the  ma- 
terial wherewithal  of  well-being;  the  Ethical  Movement 
pushes  beyond  this  to  the  spiritual  or  true  ends  of  these 
human  'lives,  unwilling  to  stop  at  shorter  hours,  higher 
wages,  sanitary  conditions,  etc.,  absolutely  and  obviously 
necessary  as  all  these  are.  The  Ethical  Movement  while 
recognizing  the  imperative  need  of  betterment  plans,  and 
ready  to  help  them,  deprecates  resting  on  the  material 
and  physical  plane  which  marks  our  socialistic  literature 
and  platforms.  Again,  instead  of  declaring  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  improved  social  and  industrial  conditions  it  is  idle 
to  press  improvement  of  character,  the  Ethical  Move- 
ment maintains  that  even  under  existing  conditions,  bad 
as  they  are,  we  must  find  out  how  the  moral  life  can  be 
lived.  We  cannot  wait  for  the  advent  of  a  social  Utopia. 
Personal  morality  presses  for  attention  and  the  solving  of 
its  problems  cannot  be  made  contingent  on  external  social 
conditions.  The  various  social  issues  of  our  time  con- 
centrate attention  on  external  readjustments  and  rear- 
rangements of  society.  The  Ethical  Movement  focuses 
attention  of  internal  improvement,  promoting  better  con- 
ditions of  life  and  simultaneously  seeking  personal  regen- 
eration, assured  that  all  social  morality  rests  at  last  on  a 
basis  of  private  morality  and  that  beyond  necessary  con- 
cern for  material  welfare  lie  the  ultimate  issues  of  our  life. 
Thus  the  Ethical  Movement  is  devoted  not  so  much  to  any 
"betterment"  as  to  the  best.  For  there  is  of  necessity  a  loss 
of  power  in  concentrating  attention  on  betterment.  We 
need  the  vision  of  the  best  to  give  inspiration.  We  need 
to  look  above  and  beyond  the  physical  interests  to  the  infi- 
nite worth  which  we  ascribe  to  each  human  soul  by  vir- 
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tue  of  the  moral  nature  inhering  in  us  all.  Hence,  at  bot- 
tom, the  Ethical  'Movement  is  spiritual  and  optimistic 
rather  than  material  and  melioristic.  Not  to  do  the  work 
of  charity-organizations,  but  to  sustain  and  develop  in  the 
workers  the  spirit  behind  all  true  charity  work ;  not  to  stop 
child-labor,  but  to  inspire  and  quicken  the  sentiments  that 
shall  control  those  devoted  to  the  abolition  of  child-labor, 
— such  is  the  characteristic  aim  of  the  Ethical  Movement. 
To  furnish  inspiration  for  social  workers,  to  set  the  faces 
of  men  and  women  steadfastly  toward  the  Perfect,  the 
Ideal  which  forever  flies  before  us  however  eagerly  we 
pursue ;  to  keep  before  men  and  women  the  spiritual  view 
of  themselves — as  possessors  of  a  spiritual  nature  having 
infinite  worth,  this  the  Ethical  Movement  seeks  above  all 
else  to  achieve.  Behind  and  within  all  the  various  philan- 
thropic and  educational  activities  it  conducts  is  this  spirit- 
ual conception  of  man,  while  beyond  and  above  all  its  un- 
dertakings there  stands  the  triple  purpose — to  explore  the 
field  of  Duty,  to  clarify  our  perceptions  of  Right,  and  then 
embody  the  resulting  vision  in  personal  life  and  in  social 
institutions. 
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i.  The  General  Aim  of  the  Union  is :  To  assert  the  su- 
preme importance  of  the  ethical  factor  in  all  relations  of  life — 
personal,  social,  national  and  international,  apart  from  any  theo- 
logical and  metaphysical  considerations. 

2.  The  Special  Aims  are:  (a)  To  bring  the  organizations  in 
the  Union  into  closer  fellowship  of  thought  and  action,  (b)  To 
promote,  and  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  ethical  organiza- 
tions in  all  sections  of  the  United  States,  (c)  To  organize 
propaganda  and  to  arrange  ethical  lecture  tours,  (d)  To  pub- 
lish and  spread  suitable  literature,  (e)  To  pYomote  ethical 
education  in  general  and  systematic  moral  instruction  in  par- 
ticular, apart  from  theological  and  metaphysical  presupposi- 
tions, (f)  To  promote  common  action,  by  means  of  Special 
Congresses  and  otherwise,  upon  public  issues  which  call  for 
ethical  clarification,  (g)  To  co-operate,  so  far  as  practicable, 
with  the  International  Union  of  Ethical  Societies. 

To  all  who  are  in  general  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the 
American  Ethical  Union,  who  desire  to  keep'  in  touch  with 
its  activities,  to  receive  its  bulletins,  announcements  and  other 
publications,  and  who  wish  to  co-operate  in  furthering  its 
work,  an  invitation  is  extended  to  become  Associate  Members 
in  one  of  the  following  classes : 

(a)  Entitled  to  receive  printed  reports  of  meetings,  bul- 
letins, Ethical  Addresses  and  similar  pamphlets.  Annual  fee, 
Three  Dollars. 

(b)  Entitled  to  the  above  in  addition  to  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  the  "International  Journal  of  Ethics."  Annual  fee, 
Five  Dollars. 
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OUR  ULTIMATE  OBLIGATION, 
OR  WHAT  GIVES  THE  MORAL  LAW 
ITS  AUTHORITY?* 

By  Henry  Neumann. 

It  was  my  privilege  this  summer  as  delegate  to  the  Sec- 
ond International  Congress  on  Moral  Education,  to  hear 
an  ardent  defence  of  the  Church  by  champions  who  la- 
mented her  recent  -banishment  from  the  schools  in  France 
and  Portugal.  They  could  see  in  this  act  nothing  but  a 
plunge  toward  utter  irreverence  and  moral  ruin.  Their 
position  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  us ;  for  it  lies  behind  the 
challenge  which  members  of  an  Ethical  Society  still  hear 
most  frequently:  "You  respect  each  member's  belief  in 
God  or  immortality;  you  do  not  attack  your  neighbor's 
faith?  But  at  the  same  time  you  do  not  require  belief 
in  God  or  a  future  life  in  heaven  as  a  condition  of  mem- 
bership. How,  then,  do  you  expect  men  and  women  to  be 
lifted  to  their  highest  moral  level?  You  ask  them  to  do 
their  duty,  but  duty  to  what,  duty  to  whom  ?  Who  is  your 
supreme  lawgiver  and  what  invests  him  with  authority? 
If  not  the  will  of  God,  what  is  it  that  makes  your  mor- 
ality more  than  a  convenient  book  of  rules  which  you  may 
obey  or  not,  just  as  you  please?" 

Recently,  here  in  this  city,  a  magistrate  made  a  public 
statement  that  of  all  the  juvenile  criminals  with  whom  he 
was  obliged  to  deal  on  the  bench,  not  one,  he  found,  had 
been  a  pupil  in  a  Sunday  School.  He  is  so  convinced  of 
the  saving  power  of  religion  that  he  makes  it  a  point  when 
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he  paroles  a  young  offender,  to  insist  upon  his  entering  a 
Sunday  Class. 

Views  such  as  these  raise  an  issue  which  we  dare  not 
ignore.  Let  us  see  why  they  are  held.  Many  of  us,  per- 
haps, may  think  that  we  have  already  settled  the  matter 
permanently  for  ourselves.  But  nothing  could  be  worse 
than  to  sink  into  a  mood  of  complacency.  Here  are  earn- 
est men  like  these  clericals,  not  hypocrites  by  any  means, 
not  mercenary  in  their  motives,  not  weak  in  intellect,  de- 
voting their  lives  to  what  they  consider  the  highest  con- 
ceivable good;  here  are  other  people  like  the  magistrate 
confronted  in  deadly  earnest  with  crying  moral  problems ; 
and  they  tell  us  that  we  are  on  the  wrong  tack.  They 
protest  that  we  are  putting  the  salvation  of  our  children  in 
peril  by  denying  them  access  to  the  only  life-preservers 
which  can  keep  them  afloat  on  our  rising  tide  of  lax  be- 
havior. 

One  reason  for  misunderstanding  our  movement  is  the 
mistaken  idea  that  morality  is  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
compliance  with  a  set  of  external  regulations.  A  preacher 
in  this  city  spoke  of  the  moral  life  as  the  life  of  the  crowd 
which  keeps  order  only  through  fear  of  the  policeman's 
club.  It  obeys  the  rules,  to  be  sure ;  it  does  not  steal ;  it 
does  not  murder ;  it  pays  its  taxes  and  keeps  its  sidewalks 
clean ;  but  much  beyond  this,  we  are  warned,  it  can  rarely 
be  expected  to  advance.  And  why  not  ?  Because  it  lacks 
the  driving  force  of  a  strong  central  passion  powerful 
enough  to  take  a  man  out  of  himself  and  make  him  live  not 
merely  the  negative  life  of  the  law-abiding  citizen  but  the 
positive,  creative  life  of  the  reformer,  the  philanthropist, 
the  missionary  willing  to  give  up  all,  even  life  itself,  to  the 
God  whom  he  worships.  To  live  life  at  this  pitch  calls  for 
more  than  the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and  the  Phari- 
sees, rigid  as  they  may  be  in  their  observance  of  the  law. 
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An  ardor  of  the  soul,  a  passionate  enthusiasm  born  of  de- 
votion to  some  one  highest  life  and  an  instant  willingness 
to  work  its  bidding — this  is  the  sovereign  power,  they 
maintain,  which  leads  our  plodding  human  kind  out  of  its 
dim  little  alleys  into  the  shining  highways  toward  the 
City  of  the  Light.  Can  mere  law  do  this?  Not  at  all, 
they  declare.  Laws  are  after  all  only  human.  Men 
make  them;  men  change  them  as  they  will.  They  bear 
the  mark  of  imperfection  because  their  makers  are  human. 
What  shall  redeem  us  if  not  something  other  and  higher 
than  ourselves  ?  Man  must  worship  what  is  greater  than 
himself;  he  must  prostrate  himself  before  a  throne  on 
which  he  himself  can  never  sit.  Not  his  will  but  the  will 
of  a  Lord  Omnipotent  be  done. 

So  speaks  the  believer,  and  challenges  us  to  tell  him 
what  will  become  of  our  weak  humanity  if  we  take  from  it 
this  eternal  sustaining  power.  We  answer  that  we  have  no 
desire  to  take  from  men  what  is  really  a  sustaining  power. 
We  differ  only  in  our  conception  of  what  that  power  actu- 
ally is.  To  orthodox  and  religious  liberals  it  is  God,  the 
maker  of  heaven  and  earth ;  to  us — and  I  speak  in  all  rev- 
erence— it  is  something  to  which  even  this  holy  concep- 
tion itself  is  subordinated.    Let  us  see  what  this  means. 

The  God  whom  high-minded  Jewish  and  Christian  be- 
lievers worship  to-day  is  not  the  deity  adored  two  thou- 
sand or  even  two  hundred  years  ago.  From  age  to  age 
men  have  changed  their  ideas  of  God  as  their  moral  in- 
sights have  broadened  and  deepened.  Once  upon  a  time 
the  ancient  Hebrews  offered  up  human  sacrifices,  believing 
that  their  God  demanded  this ;  but  they  reached  a  stage  in 
their  moral  evolution  where  they  saw  that  such  sacrifice 
was  immoral.  In  consequence  they  changed  their  concep- 
tion of  God,  and  told  the  story  of  how  he  would  not  per- 
mit Abraham  to  sacrifice  his  son.    They  altered  their  high- 
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est  notion  because  it  was  tried  by  a  still  higher  and  found 
wanting.  They  gave  up  their  old  God  idea  because  it  was 
morally  repellent. 

This  is  what  believers  have  kept  on  doing  through  the 
ages.  Do  they  still  put  men  and  women  to  the  torture  for 
heresy?  There  was  a  time  when  they  sent  the  heretic  to 
the  stake  for  daring  to  suppose  that  the  last  word  about 
human  destiny  was  not  the  revelation  claimed  by  God's 
vicar  at  Rome.  They  held  in  all  sincerity  that  they  were 
doing  God's  will.  Would  the  orthodox  entertain  such 
cruel  notions  to-day?  They  recoil  with  horror  at  the 
thought  of  God's  sanctioning  conduct  which  the  common- 
est of  his  creatures  abhors.  But  this  only  proves  the  point. 
The  conception  of  God  has  changed  with  man's  moral  ad- 
vance. Men  have  grown  dissatisfied  with  their  image  of 
God  and  changed  it  for  moral  reasons.  God  ceased  to 
command  the  torture  of  heretics  when  once  Christians 
were  convinced  that  such  conduct  was  ethically  indefen- 
sible, just  as  he  ceased  to  command  the  blood  sacrifice 
when  the  Jews  once  regarded  it  as  wrong. 

The  theologians  speak  of  this  moral  evolution  as  the 
deity's  sending  new  revelations  of  himself.  .But  how  do 
they  test,  if  not  by  its  ethical  soundness,  whether  a  revela- 
tion is  to  be  followed,  or  like  the  revelation  to  torture,  is 
to  be  abandoned  ?  Why  may  we  not  deem  the  whole  pro- 
cess to  be  simply  man's  winning  of  new  insights  into  the 
nature  of  the  moral  ideal  ? 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  God  idea  to-day?  Ask 
Jew  and  Gentile  why  they  do  not  adore  the  God  of  Mo- 
hammed and  they  answer  with  moral  repugnance,  "Why, 
that  God  sanctions  polygamy!"  Go  to  reformed  syna- 
gogues and  liberal  churches  and  you  no  longer  hear  God 
preached  as  the  miracle  worker.  These  congregations 
have  ceased  to  believe  that  the  Red  Sea  was  dried  up  at  a 
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convenient  season,  or  that  flesh  and  bones  can  he  made  to 
rise  again  from  the  grave.  Ask  them  why  they  reverence 
their  deity.  For  mere  power?  Because  he  wields  the 
thunder  and  sends  the  earthquake?  If  this  were  all,  they 
might  fear  him  as  men  did  of  old,  as  crouching  subjects 
fear  an  Oriental  monarch.  But  the  worship  of  enlight- 
ened people  to-day  is  more  than  fear ;  it  is  reverence  and 
love  called  forth  by  qualities  far  more  sublime  than  mere 
physical  puissance  or  the  working  of  miracles.  The  hearts 
of  men  are  drawn  to  Jesus  not  because  he  turned  water 
into  wine,  but  because  he  turned  hate  into  forgiveness  and 
love. 

This  is  what  we  mean  by  speaking  of  the  subordination 
of  the  God  idea  to  a  conception  still  higher.  God  is  rever- 
enced because  he  represents  man's  moral  qualities  exalted 
to  perfection.  When  men  were  cruel,  their  God  was  cruel ; 
when  they  became  more  just,  so  did  he.  To-day  it  is  not 
the  maker  of  sun  and  stars  who  calls  forth  the  holiest  awe, 
but  the  God  who  speaks  in  the  moral  fervor  of  the  saint. 
The  glory  of  his  sublimity  is  no  primary  source  of  light : 
it  is  only  a  reflection  of  the  glory  of  the  human  morality 
that  makes  its  God  in  its  own  purest  image.  That  is  why 
we  do  not  fear  that  Ethical  Societies  are  building  upon 
shifting  sands  when  they  pass  beyond  the  God  idea  to  the 
moral  grandeur  which  alone  gives  a  God  his  claim  to  rev- 
erence and  his  right  to  command. 

Understand,  please,  that  we  do  not  ask  our  members  to 
give  up  their  belief  in  a  deity.  I  am  simply  explaining  how 
believers  and  non-believers  alike  can  come  together  as  they 
do  in  our  Ethical  fellowship.  It  is  because  they  can  unite 
on  something  even  higher  than  that  which  our  neighbors 
exalt  to  the  highest  throne. 

We  need  not  labor  this  point  however.  Our  main 
concern  after  all  is  not  in  theological  debate.    The  some- 
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thing  ultimate  which  constrains  us  to  live  our  best  we  find 
in  the  moral  ideal  itself.  It  needs  no  splendor  from  the 
throne  of  a  heavenly  creator  to  make  it  holy.  Let  us  pass, 
therefore,  to  a  question  more  important  than  the  matter  of 
commandment  by  God  or  not  by  God — the  question — to 
phrase  it  in  its  crudest  form — why  men  should  pursue  the 
moral  ideal  at  all. 

To  some  of  us  it  seems  startling  that  such  an  interroga- 
tion should  ever  be  put.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 
For  example,  we  run  the  danger  of  growing  pessimistic, — 
young  people  especially,  when  we  learn  that  the  heroes  and 
heroines  of  our  school  days  are  spotted  with  imperfection. 
We  discern  in  the  men  and  women  about  us  weaknesses  of 
which  we  had  not  dreamed  them  capable.  We  see  the 
world's  plaudits  bestowed  upon  business  men,  judges,  ad- 
ministrators in  education,  whom  we  know  to  be  unworthy ; 
and  our  hearts  sink,  and  we  ask,  "Is  this  ideal  which 
we  have  been  taught  to  reverence  nothing  more  than  a 
mere  name,  or  at  best  a  mere  leading-string  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  children  ?"  Then,  too,  there  is  always  a  ten- 
dency to  associate  the  notion  of  duty  with  sourness, 
gloom,  repression.  Duty  seems  always  to  forbid — never 
to  invite.  Its  tones  are  harsh ;  and  they  jar  upon  us  at 
the  moments  when  we  are  most  eager  to  sing  songs  of 
joy.  Who  is  this  unwelcome  guest  at  the  feast  who  'bids 
us  drop  the  cup  we  are  raising  to  our  lips  ?  Is  he  really 
the  friend  that  we  have  been  taught  he  is?  By  what 
right  does  he  come  among  us? 

Now,  there  are  many  ways  of  approaching  the  answer 
to  this  question.  Let  me  offer  one  possible  help  by  refer- 
ring to  the  thought  of  the  German  thinker,  Kant.  Life 
enjoins  upon  men,  he  said,  two  kinds  of  obligation.  Every 
sound  intelligence  must  admit  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  commandment  which  no  life  can  possibly  escape.   First 
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there  is  what  he  called  the  command-with-an-"if,"  or 
hypothetical  imperative.  For  example,  if  you  wish  to  be- 
come a  doctor,  you  must  study  medicine.  The  command 
to  pursue  this  study  Kant  would  call  hypothetical  or  con- 
ditioned ;  that  is,  it  must  be  obeyed  only  on  condition  that 
you  wish  to  become  a  doctor.  If,  however,  you  wish  to 
become  not  a  physician  but  an  engineer,  let  us  say,  then 
the  command  does  not  hold.  You  are  no  longer  com- 
pelled by  the  nature  of  things  to  study  medicine.  You 
may  choose  either  the  medical  profession  or  engineering, 
as  you  will ;  and  the  command  to  study  medicine  or  mathe- 
matics depends  for  its  validity  upon  which  aim  you  select. 
This  is  what  is  meant  by  a  hypothetical  imperative.  A  cer- 
tain means  is  commanded  if  some  end  or  other  is  chosen — 
always  with  this  "if"  attached  to  the  choice  of  the  end. 

But  there  is  a  second  kind  of  obligation  to  which  no 
"if"  is  appended.  There  are  certain  ends  which  we  are 
not  free  to  choose  or  to  pass  by  as  we  please.  A  man  dare 
not  say,  "If  I  want  to  be  the  right  kind  of  parent,  I  must 
set  the  best  example  to  my  children."  There  is  no  "if"  to 
the  choice.  I  ought  to  be  the  right  kind  of  parent  whether 
I  choose  to  be  or  not.  Do  you  ask  why  ?  The  answer  is 
"Because  right  is  right."  Who  could  be  so  foolish  as  not 
to  want  to  be  the  right  sort  of  person  ?  Who  would  shape 
his  life  by  saying,  "If  I  want  to  live  the  right  kind  of  ex- 
istence, I  must  do  thus  and  so?"  I  ought  to  choose  the 
right  kind  of  existence.  Only  the  fiend  will  say,  "Be  thou 
Evil  my  Good !"  To  be  sure,  our  ideas  of  what  makes  a 
thing  right  vary  from  age  to  age ;  but  ever  unvarying  is 
the  compulsion  itself,  (the  categorical  imperative,  to  use 
Kant's  expression),  to  do  the  right  and  not  the  wrong. 
We  may  question  the  wisdom  of  this  or  that  particular 
mandate  which  it  seems  to  send,  but  never  its  authority  to 
prescribe  a  duty. 
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This  distinction  is  supremely  important.  How  sadly  do 
we  need  to  remind  ourselves  of  it !  Is  it  not  common  for 
us  to  think  that  we  can  escape  our  duties  by  hedging 
them  around  with  ifs  and  andsf  We  let  our  attention  fall 
upon  every  circumstance  but  the  main  one,  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  fundamental  ought  which  no  excuses  or  condi- 
tions can  explain  away.  The  trouble  is  that  we  think  we 
can  excuse  our  moral  negligence  by  simply  pointing  out 
that  this  or  that  condition  exists.  We  forget  the  main 
consideration:  "What  is  the  right  attitude  in  the  face  of 
this  condition?"  We  have  hurt  someone,  let  us  say,  by 
giving  vent  to  an  unkind  anger.  We  forgive  ourselves 
for  the  wrong  because  we  say  that  we  were  angry.  True, 
our  anger  was  indeed  a  fact;  but  was  this  all?  Are  we 
helpless  before  it  as  before  something  ultimate ;  or  is  there 
not  a  deeper  truth,  the  one  which  puts  the  question, 
"Dost  thou  well  to  be  angry  ?" 

The  error  lies  in  resting  content  with  an  emphasis  upon 
things  as  they  are,  not  upon  things  as  they  ought  to  be. 
It  is  easy  to  think  that  we  solve  our  problems  by  simply 
stating  some  of  the  data.  To  be  sure,  in  order  to  under- 
stand our  moral  situation,  we  must  indeed  know  the  facts 
which  constitute  it.  Duty  does  demand  such  description 
of  our  problem,  but  it  calls  for  something  vastly  more  and 
quite  different,  namely,  an  answer  to  the  challenge,  "What 
ought  I  therefore  do?"  It  is  one  of  the  dangers  of  the 
scientific  tendency  that  it  encourages  in  some  minds  a  con- 
tentment with  mere  description  of  things  as  they  are. 
Every  blessing  is  attended  by  its  perils,  and  there  is  a  con- 
stant temptation  for  scientists  to  minimize  the  importance 
of  moral  responsibility  in  favor  of  the  mere  statement  that 
such  and  such  things  happen  to  exist.  Thus  the  psycholo- 
gist tries  to  reduce  human  behavior  to  the  working  of  cer- 
tain groups  of  instinct.    We  listen  to  him  describe  how 
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our  various  manifestations  of  greed,  for  example,  may  be 
reduced  to  the  instinct  of  acquisitiveness  found  even  in 
lower  animals ;  and  so  entranced  are  we  by  his  description 
that  we  tend  to  think  nothing  more  need  be  done  with  our 
bad  traits  than  to  explain  them  as  instinctive.  Is  this, 
however,  to  be  the  last  word  ?  Perhaps  there  is  no  strong- 
er tendency  in  our  nature  than  that  which  impels  us  to 
self-preservation;  but  what  would  we  have  said  of  the 
men  who  made  way  for  women  and  children  on  the  sink- 
ing Titanic  if  they  had  accepted  these  instincts  as  a  final 
thing  instead  of  taking  the  moral  attitude  toward  them 
and  relegating  them  to  their  due  place  in  the  lives  of 
genuine  men? 

Life  calls,  then,  for  a  sturdier  attitude  than  a  blind  or 
cynical  or  dispassionate  assertion  that  this  or  that  state  of 
things  exists.  The  so-called  enlightened  may  sneer  as 
they  please:  "You  cannot  fool  us;  we  know  that  judges 
are  not  impartial,  that  doctors  are  not  accurate  scientists, 
and  that  our  so-called  statesmen  are  frauds."  But  what 
a  shallow  thing  such  cynicism  is.  Not  all  the  disillusion- 
ment in  the  world  can  shake  the  truth  that  judges  ought 
to  be  impartial,  that  doctors  ought  to  be  accurate  scien- 
tists, that  statesmen  ought  to  be  upright  public  leaders. 
The  question  of  why  they  are  not  is  entirely  another  mat- 
ter. The  matter  of  first  importance  is  that  there  can  be 
no  question  that  they  ought  to  be. 

We  have  thought  of  duty  up  to  this  point  as  a  com- 
mandment, that  is,  as  if  it  were  something  imposed  uport 
us  against  our  wills  from  a  source  outside.  So  far  the 
main  fact  about  it  would  seem  to  be  its  call  for  renun- 
ciation or  sacrifice.  It  is  this  which  makes  the  idea  of 
duty  repugnant  to  certain  spirits  in  our  day.  They  are 
pleading  for  a  revaluation  of  the  old  standards  in  which 
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the  emphasis  shall  be  put  not  upon  compulsion  and  abne- 
gation but  upon  free  choice  and  positive  enjoyment.  It 
behooves  us  to  answer  their  criticism  especially  as  it  prac- 
tically repeats  in  another  key  the  familiar  challenge  of  the 
Church,  "Can  duty  itself  be  expected  to  call  out  men's 
readiest  devotion?" 

Now,  let  it  be  admitted  at  once  that  constraint  is  only 
one  side  of  the  moral  life.  We  breathe  at  best  a  choking 
atmosphere  if  every  moment  is  lived  under  the  pressure 
of  an  external  compulsion.  What  keeps  the  moral  ideal 
from  being  this  alien,  unwelcome  hand  upon  our  should- 
ers? What  makes  us  free  beings?  Is  it  not  to  see  (what 
a  growing  moral  experience  increasingly  reveals)  that  the 
hand  after  all  is  our  own  ? 

Let  me  illustrate.  Recently  I  read  a  report  by  an  ex- 
plorer in  the  Arctic  regions  who  spoke  of  the  human  dif- 
ficulties which  he  was  obliged  to  encounter.  He  was  fre- 
quently hampered  by  the  unwillingness  of  the  Eskimos  to 
do  more  than  the  day's  work  for  which  he  had  bargained. 
When  they  reached  a  stipulated  point  and  he  found  that 
there  was  time  for  his  party  to  push  on  to  a  new  discov- 
ery, they  uttered  complaints  and  refused.  He  could  not 
help  contrasting  them,  he  said,  with  the  fellow-scientists 
under  his  lead.  Of  much  less  sturdy  physique  than  the 
Eskimos,  they  were  less  inured  to  severe  physical  toil; 
and  yet  the  tasks  at  which  the  natives  balked  these  men 
went  at  with  a  will.  Surely  one  can  understand  why. 
The  scientists  were  animated  by  a  great  idea:  they  saw 
what  the  Eskimos  could  not  appreciate  in  the  leader's 
eagerness  for  new  journeys — the  student's  opportunity  to 
add  to  the  world's  knowledge.  The  result  was  that  the 
loads  which  galled  their  untutored  helpers  they  bore  with 
ready  spirit.  Was  not  their  behavior  typical  ?  To  the  Eski- 
mos the  additional  journeys  were  hard,  disagreeable  things 
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forced  on  them  from  without :  to  the  scientists  they  repre- 
sented no  external  command  but  rather  ways  of  reaching 
what  they  themselves  ordered.  The  compulsion  in  the 
words  of  their  leader  was  the  command  of  their  own 
scientific  zeal.  The  orders  which  they  obeyed  were  at 
bottom  their  own. 

This  is  true  of  everybody  at  his  best.  There  are  few  of 
us,  I  take  it,  who  do  not  carry  some  burden  or  other  that 
we  wish  at  times  might  be  lifted  from  our  backs.  For 
example,  there  is  the  tired  mother  in  the  household  with 
the  day's  meals  to  prepare,  the  clothes  to  mend  and  sew, 
the  endless  little  details  to  look  after  in  the  mere  physical 
care  of  the  home,  and  then  over  all  her  problem  of  nur- 
turing the  children's  souls,  encouraging  this  trait  in  one 
child,  guarding  against  a  threatening  waywardness  in  an- 
other— with  hands  full  and  mind  full  and  body  worn  with 
fatigue,  her  yoke  is  not  easy.  But  she  bears  it  without 
complaining,  for  the  big  thought  comes  to  her  that  she  is 
a  mother,  and  that  these  difficulties,  while  they  are  sore 
and  not  always  of  her  choosing,  are  the  tests  by  which  a 
mother  is  tried.  And  then  she  feels  a  new  strength 
without  which  her  tasks  would  be  more  than  she  could 
bear;  for  what  she  wants, — really  wants  deep  in  her 
heart, — is  to  be  the  mother  to  her  family.  If  the  choice 
were  possible,  would  she  really  choose  to  run  away  from 
her  responsibilities?  To  do  so  she  would  have  to  un- 
mother  herself  and  be  no  longer  herself  but  someone 
wholly  else  and  incomparably  poorer. 

I  have  little  sympathy  with  the  teaching  which  per- 
verts this  healthy  acceptance  of  duty  into  a  dumb,  sheep- 
like  acquiescence  in  whatever  comes  along.  Too  often 
its  sublime  appeal  has  been  degraded  into  the  preaching 
of  servile  contentment  under  tyranny.  But  is  it  such 
foolish  passivity  that  the  moral  ideal  enjoins?    Is  it  not 
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rather  the  attitude  which  insists  on  bravely  facing  our 
problems  instead  of  running  away ;  submitting  only  when 
submission  is  deemed  best,  protesting  where  protest  is 
better  than  submission,  but  always  confronting  the  situ- 
ation in  a  manly  or  womanly  way  instead  of  raising  the 
helpless  whine  of  an  infant  ?  The  more  we  take  this  atti- 
tude the  more  clearly  do  we  learn  that  the  mandate  to  do 
the  right  is  written  by  our  own  best  desires. 

Until  we  think  of  duty  as  this  free  expression  of  what 
is  truest  and  deepest  in  the  self,  it  must  always  seem  hard 
and  alien.  Once  we  look  behind  the  features  that  seem  to 
frown  so  coldly  and  sternly  to  the  purpose  behind  them, 
they  cease  to  wear  the  aspect  of  unfriendly  command  and 
become  the  features  of  the  dearest  friend  and  guide  whom 
we  can  know.  Throughout  the  ages  men  have  chafed 
under  the  commandment  of  the  moral  law  until  they  learn- 
ed that  what  seemed  the  harsh  ordering  of  a  distant  mon- 
arch was  after  all  the  prompting  of  a  sovereign  law 
enthroned  within  their  own  breasts.  And  when  once  this 
recognition  flashed  upon  them,  they  could  exclaim  with 
the  singer  of  old,  "Thy  statutes  have  been  my  songs  in 
the  house  of  my  pilgrimage." 

These  conclusions  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  avoid.  Ad- 
mit that  life  is  no  holiday  ramble.  The  way  of  duty  is  in- 
deed often  the  way  of  pain ;  but  it  remains  the  path  which 
our  purest  insights  bid  us  now,  as  they  have  always  bidden 
men,  to  tread.  To  be  sure,  there  are  needless  obstacles 
which  a  wiser  adjustment  of  the  common  life  would 
clear  from  many  paths.  Disease,  poverty,  innocent  ignor- 
ance, were  once  considered  the  necessary  gateways  to 
blessing.  But  a  truer  wisdom  is  teaching  us  that  bless- 
ings every  whit  as  high  and  enduring  may  be  won  without 
the  sacrifices  thus  entailed.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  re- 
move these  needless  obstacles  from  the  way  of  duty.    But 
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is  the  nobler  life  no  more  than  this  freedom,  as  some  of 
our  friends  would  persuade  us  it  is?  As  long  as  imper- 
fection dwells  in  our  mortal  clay,  so  long  will  the  inward 
whisper  always  have  its  golden  word  to  speak  and  an  in- 
ner compulsion  speed  us  on  to  translate  our  visions  of  per- 
fection into  golden  conduct. 

And  these  tones  are  sacred  not  because  they  are  ours 
but  because  they  bid  us  seek  perfection.  What  com- 
mandment can  be  higher?  Perfect  life!  Not  an  ab- 
stract perfection,  but  concrete  actual  living, — not  better 
life  but  perfect  life,  living  out  the  very  utmost  toward 
which  we  can  aspire.  Nothing  else  can  claim  our  wor- 
ship and  speak  the  command  which  purest  reverence  can 
make  its  own.  Let  those  to  whom  the  teachings  of  church 
and  synagogue  are  dear  think  of  this  perfect  life  as  that  of 
the  God  who  made  our  world.  There  are  many,  however, 
for  whom  this  is  difficult.  The  perfect  being  whose  will 
sets  the  goal  of  our  strivings  they  cannot  find  in  the  God 
of  Nature  or  the  Hebrew  Jehovah  or  in  the  Christian  God 
who  was  also  man.  They  cannot  find  him  in  any  one  hu- 
man soul  that  has  yet  walked  the  earth  nor  in  any  one  God 
whom  the  moral  aspiration  of  men  has  exalted  to  his  di- 
vinity. Glowing  pictures  of  single  types  of  moral  sublim- 
ity we  can  find  in  souls  like  Isaiah  or  Jesus,  in  Socrates, 
in  the  Lincolns  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  and  in  every 
noble  act  which  to-day  wafts  its  perfume  across  life's 
dusty  streets.  But  the  complete  human  perfection  of 
which  these  are  only  types  of  this  or  that  particular  ex- 
cellence, has  not  yet  manifested  itself  in  a  single  form — 
nor  can  it.  It  needs  a  perfect  human  society  to  embody 
it,  not  a  single  superhuman  person. 

Toward  that  perfect  consummation  we  can  make  it  our 
supreme  aim  to  strive;  and  in  that  progress  toward  the 
light,  a  perpetual  endeavor  toward  the  conduct  which  such 
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a  society  would  exact  of  its  men  and  women,  many  of  us 
in  our  Ethical  fellowship  find  our  inspiration.  In  that 
commonwealth  of  perfect  souls  is  the  something  greater 
than  ourselves — the  throne  on  which  you  and  I  can  never 
sit.  Let  the  creeds  of  our  fathers  say  what  they  will,  it  is 
in  the  quest  of  moral  perfection  that  we  discover  with 
ever  firmer  conviction  what  gives  the  moral  ideal  its  right 
to  command  us,  what  cloaks  it  with  eternal  majesty.  And 
then  when  we  reflect  that  for  ages  men  have  held  that 
only  a  superhuman  fount  of  energy  possesses  this  power  to 
transform  our  present  weakness,  and  when  we  consider 
how  numerous  are  those  who  still  look  with  misgiving 
upon  attempts  such  as  ours  in  the  Ethical  Society,  what  is 
it,  fellow  members,  that  is  demanded  of  you  and  me? 
Only  a  proud  reiteration  upon  our  lips  that  we  need  no 
other  way?  Only  a  pious  attendance  at  Sunday  morning 
meetings?  Will  this  prove  that  the  fears  of  our  critics 
have  no  reason  to  be  ?  What  is  it  that  we  must  do  ?  Let 
us  frame  the  answer  now  in  silence  and  then  day  by  day 
show  it  forth  in  the  fruit  of  that  silent  resolve. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  HUMAN  FELLOW- 
SHIP* 

By  Walter  L.  Sheldon. 

It  almost  seems  against  nature  that  civilization  should 
widen  the  chasm  between  man  and  man.  What  is  civili- 
zation if  it  is  not  growth?  And  yet  how  shall  we  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  by  this  same  process  of  growth  we 
seem  to  draw  away  from  one  another  ?  The  more  refined 
we  become,  the  more  education  we  get,  the  fewer  the 
number  of  friends  we  have.  Is  it  not  true  ?  And  is  it  not 
strange  ?  Can  it  be  then  that  education  and  refinement  is 
against  the  spirit  of  human  fellowship? 

I  hate  to  think  it  and  do  not  want  to  believe  it.  What 
are  we  here  for  in  the  world  if  not  for  the  sake  of  each 
other,  that  we  may  love  each  other,  work  for  each  other, 
live  for  each  other  and  die  for  each  other?  What  a 
lonely  place  the  universe  would  be  if  we  did  not  have  each 
other.  And  yet  a  great  deal  of  our  planning  and  thinking 
in  life  is  done  in  order  that  we  may  not  be  too  much 
crowded  together,  may  not  be  jostled  by  others,  may  not 
be  forced  into  a  fellowship  where  we  do  not  care  for  it. 

It  is  the  children  who  have  friends  by  the  score — at 
least  of  a  certain  kind.  They  are  the  ones  who  know 
how  to  take  in  humanity.  They  do  not  know  social  dis- 
tinctions unless  such  distinctions  are  put  into  their  heads 
by  others.  They  do  not  draw  color  lines  unless  those 
lines  are  suggested  to  them  by  grown  people.  They  play 
with  whom  they  like  and  their  likings  cover  a  wide  range. 

I  suppose  too  it  was  the  same  in  the  childhood  of  the 

*An  address  before  the  St.  Louis  Ethical  Society  by  the 
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world ;  before  man  got  education,  culture,  the  arts,  knowl- 
edge, he  had  little  independent  life.  And  to-day  it  is  the 
same  among  those  who  have  small  culture.  I  venture  to 
say  that  it  is  in  the  tenement  houses  where  the  spirit  of 
human  fellowship  more  often  predominates,  where  the 
ties  are  closer.  Fellow  feeling  is  stronger  and  sympathy 
for  one  another's  sorrows  is  greater. 

I  keep  asking  myself  whether  evolution  means  a  sever- 
ance of  the  old  ties  which  bound  men  together  so  closely ; 
whether  it  means  that  we  each  can  have  only  a  few 
friends,  care  only  for  a  few  individuals,  know  only  a  few 
hearts.  I  am  half  inclined  to  think  that  we  may  come 
to  the  point  by-and-by  of  seeing  that  if  we  want  to  pre- 
serve some  of  the  treasures  of  life,  the  experience  most 
precious  to  us,  that  we  must  set  ourselves  against  the 
thing  called  evolution.  It  is  not  of  the  doctrine  that  I  am 
speaking.  But  it  is  my  conviction  that  there  is  for  the 
human  creature  a  sphere  of  freedom.  He  can  anticipate 
what  is  coming,  what  tendencies  are  before  him,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  undermine  them. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  some  of  the  wise  ones  of  our 
day,  even  men  of  science,  that  the  care  for  the  weak,  the 
recognition  of  universal  ethical  ties,  is  really  contrary  to 
the  law  of  evolution,  seemingly  against  nature.  Well  and 
good.  Let  these  be  against  nature.  But  let  us  stand  up 
for  ourselves  and  what  we  think  most  precious,  in  spite  of 
what  seems  to  be  a  grinding,  imperious  law. 

By-and-by  we  shall  begin  to  feel  that  the  time  has 
come  when  we  must  do  more  as  a  means  of  drawing  to- 
gether. I  do  not  mean  to  say  for  an  instant  that  a  man 
can  deliberately  make  up  his  mind  that  he  will  like  an- 
other man  and  then  go  and  like  him.  No,  that  would  be 
nonsense.  Likings  develop  unconsciously.  Fellow  feel- 
ing is  not  something  which  comes  for  the  asking.     But 
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this  feeling  comes,  nevertheless,  by  the  way  we  live  and 
work  together,  by  the  way  we  shape  our  lives  and  how 
we  pursue  the  tenor  of  our  existence. 

Religion,  I  venture  to  say,  had  its  beginnings  in  this 
spirit  of  human  fellowship.  I  doubt  if  it  would  ever  have 
come  if  there  had  only  been  one  human  creature  in  the 
world.  It  did  not  have  its  start  in  ethical  law.  We  can 
trace  its  origin  to  those  common  festivals  where  people 
came  together  just  in  order  to  be  together.  There  was  a 
sheer  pleasure  in  assembling  together  in  a  multitude,  and 
then,  with  the  rejoicing  which,  came  of  such  meeting  to- 
gether, came  the  religious  exercises.  It  was  a  shout  for 
joy  over  the  unconscious  feeling  of  conviction  of  a  com- 
mon humanity  which  led  to  the  chorus  of  hallelujahs  to 
the  invisible  powers. 

I  believe  in  our  common  human  brotherhood,  but  there 
is  a  danger  lest  we  misinterpret  it  and  make  it  meaning- 
less. We  cannot  like  all  people  in  just  the  same  way.  If 
we  tried  it,  then  feeling  would  play  out  altogether.  We 
cannot  respect  men  all  in  the  same  way.  It  would  be  im- 
possible for  me  to  be  drawn  to  the  lazy,  and  the  shiftless, 
and  the  vagabond,  and  the  creature  who  wastes  his  best 
gifts,  loafs  through  life  and  fairly  rots  away  in  his  soul. 
The  old  theory  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  will  have  to  go 
through  a  revision.  It  has  almost  seemed  as  if  the  doc- 
trine would  collapse  altogether.  The  study  of  sociology 
sometimes  impresses  us  as  if  there  were  a  wider  differ- 
ence between  one  man  and  another  than  between  certain 
men  and  the  brutes.  The  old  doctrine  of  equality  has  had 
to  go  through  the  same  revision.  We  are  not  all  alike  in 
gifts,  in  force  of  character,  in  capacity. 

For  these  reasons  it  would  be  a  mistake  on  our  part  to 
teach  a  sentimental  doctrine  of  brotherhood  which  no  prac- 
tical person  can  apply  in  his  ordinary  life.  We  cannot  love 
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all  men  just  as  we  love  those  who  are  near  to  us,  close 
to  us  by  ties  of  common  feeling,  of  common  aspirations. 

And  yet  I  believe  that  the  doctrine  of  human  brother- 
hood will  survive.  But  it  must  come  out  in  another  light 
and  have  a  deeper  meaning,  less  sentimental  and  more 
real  and  more  practical. 

We  are  a  brotherhood  by  the  common  experiences  that 
we  go  through.  And  there  are  experiences  which  men 
have,  which  the  human  creature  knows  of,  but  which  can- 
not be  known  to  the  brute.  We  are  in  the  presence  of 
mysteries  which  tie  us  together  by  a  common  feeling.  We 
all  must  die,  and  we  know  it.  It  is  something  which  the 
brute  knows  naught  of  until  the  experience  comes.  In  the 
consciousness  of  this  solemn  fact,  we  are  brothers,  every 
man  and  every  woman  who  has  ever  lived  or  who  shall 
ever  live.  It  is  the  mystery  of  life  and  death  itself  which 
makes  us  all  one  by  our  very  consciousness  of  this  mystery. 
The  man  whom  I  despise  for  his  shiftlessness,  his  deprav- 
ity, his  moral  decrepitude, — that  man  trembles  in  the 
presence  of  mysteries  which  he  cannot  solve. 

Then,  too,  there  is  a  mystery  of  suffering.  The  brute 
experiences  it  but  has  no  thought  about  it,  no  philosophy 
concerning  it,  no  wonder  with  regard  to  it.  Its  one  care 
is  to  escape  it.  .But  to  us  it  is  a  solemnity  by  the  very 
query  we  put,  what  is  it  for? 

Then  there  is  the  mystery  of  joy.  The  brute  has  pleas- 
ures, but  not  one  brute  which  has  ever  lived  has  known 
what  joy  means,  has  ever  experienced  what  I  understand 
by  joy.  The  same  man  whom  I  despise  because  he  has 
sunk  so  low  in  the  scale  of  being  still  actually  knows  what 
it  is  to  have  a  thrill,  faint  though  it  be,  over  certain  ex- 
periences which  come  to  him.  He  can  know  what  if 
means  to  feel  gratitude.  And  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  sen- 
timent, any  joy  in  the  human  heart  greater  than  unalloyed 
gratitude. 
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There  also  seems  to  be  running  through  human  nature, 
a  vague  consciousness  of  a  mission  or  destiny  for  the  hu- 
man creature.  For  the  brute  there  is  consciously  no  mis- 
sion or  no  destiny,  no  thought  of  anything  of  that  kind. 
For  that  creature,  it  is  to  eat,  to  live, — yet  to-morrow  it 
dies.  But  the  human  creature  has  never  been  able  to  get 
away  from  the  vague  sense  of  destiny. 

These  are  some  of  the  experiences  which  will  make  the 
sense  of  a  common  brotherhood  everlasting.  They  are 
universal  experiences,  and  we  all  know  what  they  mean. 

It  may  be,  after  all,  that  evolution  is  not  against  the 
spirit  of  human  fellowship.  Possibly  we  are  passing  out 
of  one  phase  of  it  into  another,  and  that  it  is  to  take  on 
more  beautiful  forms  by-and4>y.  It  may  be  that  while  we 
are  of  one  blood — all  human  creatures — of  one  set  of 
common  experiences  in  the  face  of  mysteries  which  con- 
front us,  it  may  be  nevertheless  that  there  shall  come 
brotherhoods  within  brotherhoods — that  by-and-by  in  the 
coming  ages,  ties  will  form  according  to  grades  of  souls. 
Our  social  structure  to-day  is  against  the  possibility  of  this, 
but  then  social  structure  changes.  If  we  are  equal  in  one 
way — by  our  consciousness  of  the  mysteries  we  face,  by 
the  common  experiences  we  must  all  pass  through — yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  experiences  of  a  certain  kind 
which  come  only  to  certain  individuals.  There  are  grades 
of  souls  far  more  diverse  than  the  grades  of  bodies.  And 
sometimes  it  would  seem  as  if  half  our  life  were  devoted 
to  trying  to  find  that  brotherhood  of  souls  to  which  we 
normally  belong. 

Those  who  play  with  life  can  never  know  the  experi- 
ences of  those  who  take  it  in  earnest.  They  can  never 
have  the  same  kind  of  joys,  the  same  deep  feelings,  the 
same  glow  of  heart.  They  can  have  their  pleasures,  but 
there  is  something  of  which  they  have  no  knowledge. 
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And  so,  too,  those  who  have  an  easy  time  of  it  in  the 
world,  who  never  have  any  troubles,  anything  to  interfere 
with  them  in  .the  even  tenor  of  their  way, — what  do  they 
know  of  the  inner  recesses  of  spiritual  life  among  those 
who  have  had  a  hard  time  of  it  ?  They  never  even  ap- 
proach the  gates  of  that  heaven  which  comes  to  the  hu- 
man heart  by  having  trouble.  Does  it  sound  meaningless 
that  I  call  such  an  experience  a  heaven  ?  Well,  it  depends. 
For  my  own  part,  I  pity  those  who  have  an  easy  time  of  it 
in  the  world.    They  do  not  know  what  joy  means. 

We  have  each  year  a  season  of  joy,  a  festival  of  love,  of 
gifts,  of  hearts.  Who  can  measure  the  happiness  which 
runs  through  the  lives  of  children  and  men  and  women  at 
that  time?  Yet  I  wonder  after  all  who  has  the  most  joys, 
those  who  make  the  gifts  or  those  who  receive  them ; 
those  who  think  about  the  pleasures  of  others  or  those 
who  count  on  having  a  good  time  by  themselves.  When 
we  are  going  through  an  experience,  as  a  rule  we  do  not 
know  what  it  means.  Only  when  we  look  back  upon  it  do 
we  understand  it.  And  I  ask  you,  looking  back  on  past  ex- 
periences, what  have  been  the  deepest  joys  you  have  ever 
had  ?  Did  they  come  to  you  when  there  was  no  trouble  in 
your  life  ?  Was  it  from  the  pleasures  you  received  or  the 
pleasures  you  gave? 

It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to-day  to  draw  the  lines 
of  fellowship  in  grades  of  souls.  Sometimes  we  belong 
to  different  grades  at  different  times  in  our  lives,  owing 
to  new  experiences.  Why  is  it  that  the  loves  of  children 
do  not  survive,  that  youth  separates  from  youth  as  life 
goes  on,  that  in  middle  life  men  have  not  the  same  ties 
they  had  in  their  young  manhood  and  young  womanhood  ? 
Is  it  a  matter  of  accident — the  separation,  the  change  in 
outside  circumstances  ?  Not  always.  It  may  be  that  they 
have  joined  a  different  brotherhood  by  the  experiences 
they  have  gone  through, — that  they  now  belong  to  an- 
other class  of  spiritual  fellowship. 
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But  there  is  one  special  brotherhood  I  believe  in  more 
than  any  other  perhaps,  and  one  that  I  have  been  working 
for  and  you  have  been  working  for.  Sometimes  I  divide 
all  human  creatures  into  two  classes  according  to  whether 
they  take  life  playfully  or  take  life  earnestly.  I  suppose 
that  most  persons  would  rather  belong  to  those  who  play. 
But  I  care  more  myself  for  that  smaller  group  of  souls 
who  take  life  earnestly ;  not  that  there  can  be  no  play  in 
their  lives,  not  that  they  are  always  to  look  solemn  or 
gloomy,  not  that  they  are  never  to  smile.  On  the  contrary 
they  can  smile,  and  they  can  laugh.  They  can  walk  the 
earth  like  one  who  knows  what  it  is  to  enjoy  the  sunlight 
and  the  rainfall,  but  knowing  that  behind  it  all  there  is 
something  more.  They  are  dead  in  earnest  with  that 
sense  in  themselves  that  the  human  creature  has  a  mission 
or  destiny,  and  that  in  so  far  as  they  know  how  they 
would  like  to  be  true  to  that  destiny.  It  is  the  Fellowship 
of  the  Earnest  which  I  work  for  and  which  I  believe  in, 
over  against  that  Fellowship  of  Those  Who  Play,  and  I 
believe  that  they  know  more  of  the  joys  of  life,  more  of  the 
sweetnesses  of  human  experiences,  more  of  the  pleasures 
of  existence,  because  they  sound  all  the  depths.  They  live 
not  only  in  the  average  pleasures  of  the  surface,  but  at 
times  they  can  ascend  to  the  mountain-tops.  To  such 
earnest  ones  there  is  a  pleasure  for  the  spiritual  eye  into 
which  the  groundling  cannot  enter.  They  have  visions  of 
things  which  the  ordinary  mortal  does  not  appreciate. 

It  is  just  such  a  fellowship  which  we  have  been  trying  to 
build  up  in  an  Ethical  Society.  It  is  not  that  we  shall  not 
smile,  shall  not  see  the  humor  all  around  us.  You  know 
I  have  often  encouraged  it  here  in  these  services  on  Sun- 
day morning.  I  am  not  afraid  that  humor  can  take  away 
from  the  solemnity  of  life  if  we  belong  to  the  Brother- 
hood of  the  Earnest.    It  is  among  the  .Brotherhood  of 
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Those  Who  Play  that  humor  sinks  into  levity  and  exhausts 
the  real  strength  of  mind  or  character  with  which  they 
were  originally  endowed. 

There  will  always  be  any  number  of  these  brotherhoods, 
graded  according  to  souls  as  I  have  said,  and  the  number 
may  increase  rather  than  diminish.  It  would  be  sad  in- 
deed if  they  interfered  with  the  consciousness  of  the  on$ 
all-including  brotherhood.  But  the  grades  are  there  nev- 
ertheless. 

The  tie  which  binds  together  the  earnest  people  of  the 
world  reaches  over  physical  boundaries.  It  seems  to  reach 
over  space  and  time,  as  if  leaving  them  out  of  account.  I 
can  feel  a  sense  of  fellowship  by  which  the  earnest  may 
live  thousands  of  years  together.  There  is  a  way  in  which 
some  of  us  are  more  closely  allied  to  the  brotherhood  to 
which  Socrates  belonged,  or  Marcus  Aurelius,  or  Savon- 
arola, than  the  ephemeral  brotherhoods  of  to-day.  And 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  sometimes  we  feel  ourselves  more 
closely  allied  to  the  earnest  people  in  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  in  Japan,  than  to  those  who  give  their  life  over  to 
play  in  our  own  city. 

In  a  sense,  too,  there  is  a  beauty  belonging  to  this  other 
sort  of  brotherhood,  in  that  we  can  take  joy  in  it  even 
where  we  cannot  see  each  other's  face  or  talk  with  each 
other.  We  can  be  conscious  of  it  nevertheless.  All  the 
higher  brotherhoods  are  in  a  sense  invisible.  As  I  have 
said,  the  tie  which  binds  them  together  leaps  over  space 
and  time. 

Though  connected  with  the  Ethical  Society  for  some 
years,  those  of  you  who  have  been  with  us  may  not  have 
been  conscious  that  you  belonged  to  such  a  brotherhood, 
but  you  have  nevertheless.  By  that  unconscious  yearning 
which  has  led  you  to  want  to  be  in  touch  with  the  earnest 
side  of  human  life,  you  have  joined  such  a  brotherhood 
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without  thinking  anything  about  it,  and  I  feel  to-day,  as 
we  are  here  together,  as  if  there  were  something  peculiar 
which  in  one  way  separated  us  off  from  ordinary  relation- 
ships. Those  other  relationships  continue  just  the  same, 
but  besides  them  we  belong  to  that  higher  fellowship.  We 
are  one  with  a  group  of  souls  who  have  lived  in  former 
times,  who  are  living  to-day,  and  who  are  yet  to  live.  I  do 
not  say  that  you  have  to  believe  this  or  think  anything 
about  it.  You  need  not  feel  burdened  by  it  if  it  seems  to 
oppress  you.  I  am  only  telling  you  of  the  fact — of  the  ex- 
perience which  in  a  sense  comes  of  itself.  To  me,  of  all 
the  brotherhoods,  I  think  supremely  of  the  one  which 
comes  the  nearest  home,  that  one  which  includes  the  men 
and  women  of  all  ages  and  of  all  countries  who  have  be- 
longed or  who  now  belong  consciously  or  unconsciously  to 
the  Brotherhood  of  the  Earnest. 
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RELIGION  AND  SOCIAL  REFORM* 

By  Percival  Chubb. 
Leader  of  the  St.  Louis  Ethical  Society. 
I. 

Doubtless  many  a  parent  looking  back  over  forty-five 
or  fifty  years  of  life,  has  taken  pleasure  in  telling  his 
children  of  the  wonderful  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  face  of  things  since  his  own  boyhood.  I  refer  not 
merely  to  growth  in  size, — the  wonderful  rapidity  with 
which  cities  like  St.  Louis  or  Chicago  have  pushed  out 
into  the  prairies ;  but  to  the  transformation  of  our  ways  of 
living,  such  as  the  replacing  of  the  slow  omnibus  and 
horse  car  by  the  electric  car,  typifying  the  fierce  speeding- 
up  of  our  life  generally ;  the  introduction  of  the  elevator, 
bringing  us  the  sky-scrapers  which  darken  the  street  can- 
yons of  New  York  and  other  cities;  the  passing  of  the 
feeble  street  lamp  in  favor  of  the  electric  light,  ablaze  in 
the  Great  White  Ways  of  scores  of  cities;  the  introduc- 
tion of  telephone  and  wireless,  endowing  man  with  some- 
thing like  omnipresence ;  the  multiplication  of  great  pub- 
lic buildings, — libraries,  colleges,  museums,  and  so  on. 

But,  after  all,  these  external  changes  in  our  civilization 
are  no  more  striking  than  those  which  have  marked  our 
social  and  spiritual  life.  It  is  of  these  I  would  speak  in 
their  bearing  upon  my  theme,  the  relation  of  religion  to 
the  task  of  social  reform.f  I  want  to  get  at  their  mean- 
ing, their  religious  significance. 

In  my  brief  survey  and  analysis  of  these  changes  I 


*The  substance  of  an  address  before  the  Ethical  Society  of  St.  Lous. 

•jThis  was  the  third  of  a  series  of  addresses.  The  first  two  were 
published  in  the  "Twentieth  Century  Magazine."  It  has  not  been 
possible  to  repeat  here  certain  explanations  and  positions  set  forth 
in  them,  but  it  is  hoped  that  what  is  said  here  will  be  understood 
without  such  repetitions. 
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shall  venture  to  be  autobiographical.  Memory  takes  me 
back  to  those  stirrings  of  the  new  social  conscience  in 
England  which  date,  roughly,  from  the  publication  of  the 
pamphlet  entitled  "The  Bitter  Cry  of  Outcast  London." 
This  seemed  to  be  a  spark  to  waiting  tinder,  and  to  lead 
in  the  new  era  of  reform.  Without  any  attempt  at  exact 
chronology, — there  followed,  soon  after,  the  first  of  the 
great  social  surveys,  Booth's  "Life  and  Labor  in  East 
London,"  which  startled  England  (for  the  moment  at 
least)  with  the  cruel  truth  about  the  "submerged  tenth," 
and  the  human  under-dogs  kenneled  in  the  hovels  of  East 
London;  the  rise  of  the  Salvation  Army,  whose  wider 
work  of  social  redemption  was  introduced  by  the  lurid 
revelations  of  General  Booth's  "In  Darkest  England"; 
the  opening  of  the  first  People's  Palace  in  East  London, 
and  the  first  social  settlement,  Toynbee  Hall,  in  White- 
chapel  ;  the  beginning  of  the  University  Extension  Move- 
ment,— which  might  almost  be  styled  the  New  Learning 
for  the  Masses.  Let  these  almost  contemporaneous  de- 
velopments suffice  as  starting-points.  But  these  new 
births  were  significant  chiefly  because  they  bore  at  their 
heart  a  new  conception  of  society  and  of  the  problem  of 
poverty.  Other  symptoms  may  be  added.  Henry 
George's  "Progress  and  Poverty"  was  another  sign  of  a 
turn  in  the  tide  of  liberal  and  radical  thought  away  from 
economic  fatalism  toward  a  new  faith  in  social  or  collec- 
tive autonomy,  that  is,  in  man's  power  to  effect  an  al- 
most unlimited  improvement  of  his  lot.  Men  read  or  re- 
read their  Ruskin  and  Carlyle  with  fresh  insight,  and  they 
began  to  see  a  new  importance  in  the  later  stages  of 
Mill's  thought.  Mazzini's  influence  began  to  tell ;  and  so, 
rather  later,  did  Ibsen  and  Tolstoy,  not  to  speak  of  the 
tremendous  hold  of  Marx  and  the  greater  prophets  of 
Socialism. 
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Many  of  the  young  men  for  whom  Henry  George's 
book  was  a  first  beacon-light  across  the  darkness  passed 
on  into  the  socialist  movement,  which  in  a  year  or  two 
recruited  such  men  as  William  Morris,  Walter  Crane, 
Bernard  Shaw,  Sidney  Webb,  John  Burns,  Ramsay  Mc- 
Donald (the  present  leader  of  the  Labor  Party  in  the 
English  Parliament),  Grant  Allen,  and  many,  many  oth- 
ers. This  was  before  Wells,  Chesterton,  Belloc,  etc.,  had 
been  heard  from. 

This  period  of  ten  or  fifteen  years,  from  1880  to  1895 
or  thereabouts,  saw  the  rise  of  the  Social  Democratic 
Federation,  the  Socialist  League,  the  Land  Reform  So- 
cieties, the  Fabian  Society,  and  many  similar  organiza- 
tions. And,  of  special  significance  for  us,  this  period 
brought  forth  also  the  first  English  Ethical  Society,  hav- 
ing for  its  nucleus  a  group  of  men  who  had  been  pro- 
foundly influenced  by  the  Oxford  philosopher,  Thomas 
Hill  Green,  (the  original  of  the  Mr.  Gray  in  "Robert 
Elsemere," — the  publication  of  which  might  be  mentioned 
as  another  way-mark).  The  decade  also  saw  the  con- 
temporaneous establishment  by  Dr.  Stanton  Coit  of  the 
Ethical  Societies  which  were  patterned  more  after  the 
New  York  Socity  for  Ethical  Culture,  whose  evangelist 
he  was. 

Out  of  these  bodies  and  these  parturitions  have  grown 
reform  activities  and  organizations  a  hundred-fold,  here 
as  well  as  in  England.  The  movement  has  been  world- 
wide. America  had  to  fall  into  line  with  it.  Just  as  Hull 
House  followed  Toynbee  Hall,  so  Consumers'  Leagues, 
Fabian  Societies,  etc.,  reproduced  themselves  in  this 
country.  Our  trans-Atlantic  developments  have  differed 
in  some  important  respects  from  the  European,  but  they 
illustrate  just  as  vividly  the  sweeping  changes  which  have 
come  about  in  our  ethical  attitudes  and  outreachings.  A 
word  or  two  about  them  before  we  pass  on. 
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In  the  era  preceding  this  Renaissance,  America  had 
passed  through  a  very  different  industrial,  political,  and 
spiritual  experience  from  that  of  England.  She  had  been 
through  all  that  was  involved  in  the  tragic  conflict  of  the 
Civil  War.  The  years  of  recovery  which  followed  were 
years  of  swift  industrial  expansion,  marked  by  the 
growth  of  business  combines,  trusts,  and  so  on.  It  was 
some  twenty  years  after  the  echoes  of  the  national  con- 
flict had  died  away  that  the  finer  spirits  began  gradually 
to  awake  to  the  fact  that  a  new  vision  of  man  and  a  new 
social  interpretation  of  society  and  social  history  was 
coming  to  the  birth  in  the  world,  as  the  consequence  of  a 
new  socialization  of  industry.  It  is  a  challenging  fact 
that  "Progress  and  Poverty"  should  have  been  the  pro- 
duct of  American  soil — the  book  that  had  such  quicken- 
ing effect  in  England.  There  was  something  of  an  an- 
alogue— a  small  one,  to  be  sure, — to  the  earlier  socialistic 
developments  in  England  in  the  Nationalistic  Movement 
which  followed  the  publication  here  of  Bellamy's  "Look- 
ing Backward"  and  Gronland's  "Cooperative  Common- 
wealth"— both  read  widely  in  England.  On  the  whole, 
however,  no  such  distress  of  material  condition  and  no 
such  stress  of  soul  was  felt  in  this  prosperous  country  as 
was  felt  in  England  and  in  Europe  generally.  It  is  only 
recently  that  we  have  shown  the  fruits  of  a  genuine  so- 
cial rebirth.  Such  early  expressions  of  it  as  Henry  D. 
Lloyd's  "New  Conscience"  were  to  no  small  extent  re- 
flections by  noble  and  sensitive  natures  like  his  of  that 
world-travail  whose  symptoms  were  mainly  European. 

II. 

All  these  things,  and  the  many  more  suggested  by 
them,  mean  a  truly  astounding  spiritual  transformation. 
They  indicate  the  birth  of  a  new  social  conscience  and  a 
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new  heart.  This  age  will  go  down  to  history  as  the  Age 
of  the  Social  Revolution.  It  is  still  in  progress — still 
in  its  beginnings,  still  crude,  still  unclear.  Never  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  the  world  have  the  wheels  of  social 
reform  whirred  and  buzzed  as  they  do  to-day.  In  the 
midst  of  the  clatter  and  confusion  the  old  religion  of 
personal  salvation  has  been  giving  way  to  one  of  social 
salvation;  the  old  gospel  which  concerned  itself  with 
man's  celestial  beatitude,  to  one  which  concerns  itself 
with  his  terrestrial  welfare. 

The  change,  on  its  inner  side,  then,  has  been  a  change 
of  mental  attitude  and  temper,  carrying  with  it  a  change 
of  world-view.  We  have  been  seeing  the  gestation  of  a 
new  philosophy  of  life  and  a  new  religion,  in  which  the 
starting-point  has  been  a  new  way  of  regarding  the  mis- 
ery and  inhumanity  which  embitter  and  poison  men's 
lives.  This  starting-point  is  the  conviction  that  the  woe 
of  the  world  need  not,  and  therefore  must  not  continue. 
This  is  a  new  conviction,  charged  with  hope  for  the 
masses  of  the  people.  For  the  first  time  in  history,  prob- 
ably, men  have  thrilled  with  the  reasonable  belief  that  the 
cure  of  most  human  ills  is  in  man's  own  hands.  He  may 
become  the  master  of  his  social  destiny;  he  may  create 
his  own  Providence.  He  has  been  rewriting  the  proud 
declaration  of  the  individualistic  poet,  making  it  apply  to 
Man  and  to  Humanity.  Its  head  so  bloody — the  blood 
of  ages  upon  it — will  be  no  longer  bowed.  It  will  sing 
its  choral  refrain : 


We  are  the  Masters  of  our  fate; 
We  are  the  captains  of  our  souls. 

Negatively,  this  change  involved  the  rejection  of  the 
old  view  which  implied  the  fatality  and  inevitableness  of 
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the  established  order  of  things.  This  discredited  "stand- 
pat"  view  found  expression  in  several  ways;  in  the  en- 
trenched caste  or  class  system  inherited  from  feudalism; 
in  the  laissez-faire  theories  of  the  economists;  in  the  in- 
dividualism and  naturalism  of  the  philosophers  and  so- 
cial theorists;  and  above  all,  in  a  theology  that  preached 
submissive  acceptance.  And  then,  to  give  the  old  neces- 
sarian theory  a  new  lease  of  life  came  the  one-sided  con- 
clusions of  the  new  Darwinian  philosophy,  with  its  in- 
terpretation of  life  as  a  relentless  struggle  for  existence, 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  fighters,  and  the  elimination  of 
the  unfit.  Man  seemed  to  be  in  the  grip  of  inhuman 
forces  which  had  no  regard  to  his  collective  welfare. 
"Submit,  submit,"  chimed  their  voices,  like  the-  mocking 
spirit  in  Clough's  poem. 

As  to  the  first  factor  of  this  discredited  view,  namely, 
the  classic  expression  of  the  caste  or  class  idea  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  old  theology,  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
exhortation  of  the  church  catechism,  which  so  many  of 
us  had  to  memorize  in  our  childhood ;  to  do  one's  duty  in 
that  state  of  life  to  which  it  had  pleased  God  to  call  him. 
It  was  a  life-long  call.  Rebellion  was  impious:  so  said 
the  current  theology  of  acceptance  and  submission  to 
things  as  they  are;  a  theology  which  bade  the  sufferer, 
in  the  throes  of  want  and  oppression,  to  repeat :  "Not  my 
will,  but  Thine  be  done";  and  to  bow  to  the  chastening 
of  an  inscrutable  providence. 

The  connection  of  this  factor  with  the  second,  the 
laissez-faire  individualism  of  the  radicals  and  utilitarians, 
is  obvious  enough.  Mill,  in  his  essay  on  Liberty,  ex- 
pressed the  nobler  aspects  of  the  demand  for  individual 
liberty  and  non-interference;  but  it  was  still  allied  with 
a  determination, — ethical  and  economic,  which  ranged  it 
with  the  theological  influence  which  it  scorned.     It  sim- 
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ply  appealed  to  inexorable  law  instead  of  to  inscrutable 
will.  When,  later,  Darwin  seemed  to  authenticate  the 
evolution  hypothesis,  there  appeared  to  be  no  escape 
from  this  individual  and  social  determinism.  It  was  right 
— or  at  least  inevitable — that  the  process  of  natural  selec- 
tion, cruel  but  beneficent,  should  have  its  way.  Any 
interference  by  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  weak  was  a  thwarting  of  "natural"  law.  As  if  there 
could  logically  be  such  a  possibility  as  opposing  "natural" 
law !  Such  opposition  must  itself  be  unnatural ;  Nature 
in  man,  opposing  Nature  outside  of  man ! 

The  political  economy  of  the  time  appended  to  this  phil- 
osophy the  support  of  its  "iron  laws," — the  law  of  wages, 
the  Malthusian  law  of  population,  and  so  on, — in  whose 
clutches  man  was  necessarily  helpless.  Disaster  was 
sure  to  overtake  those  who  interfered  with  these  august 
laws  of  nature.  Any  weak  concession  to  pity  was  sure 
to  be  avenged  by  Nature.  Hence  came  the  antagonism 
to  legislative  interference  which  expressed  itself  in  violent 
opposition  to  the  first  factory  acts,  to  the  education  acts, 
providing  for  the  common  schooling  of  the  masses,  the 
vaccination  acts,  and  in  short  all  legislation  the  purpose 
of  which  was  to  protect  the  individual. 

It  is  true  that  we  ought  not  to  associate  the  name  of 
Darwin  himself  with  this  doctrine;  but  we  must  associ- 
ate it  with  one  of  the  great  champions  of  the  Evolution- 
ary philosophy,  namely,  Herbert  Spencer,  always  the  bit- 
terest foes  of  socialistic  theories  and  tendencies.  Dar- 
win, so  far  as  the  effect  of  his  doctrine  upon  the  old  the- 
ology was  concerned,  refused  to  dogmatize.  Asked 
about  his  own  religious  convictions,  he  said  with  an  ex- 
quisite modesty  and  simplicity:  "I  cannot  see  as  plainly 
as  others  do,  and  as  I  should  wish  to  do,  evidence  of  de- 
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sign  and  beneficence  on  all  sides.     There  seems  to  me 
too  much  misery  in  the  world." 


III. 


The  last  pathetic  sentence  may  serve  as  the  point  of 
departure  of  the  new  movement.  Let  it  carry  us  forward 
into  some  of  the  positive  consequences.  It  expresses  a 
perfectly  human  reaction  upon  the  spectacle  of  human 
misery,  when  once  the  eye  is  intent  upon  it,  and  the 
heart  realizes  it.  There  is  too  much  misery  to  allow  us 
to  rest  at  ease  in  a  belief  that  it  is  a  divinely  appointed 
and  irremediable  misery.  Yet  men  were  worshipping 
a  God  who  ordained  it.  He  was  less  human  than  they. 
The  hour  for  the  dethronement  of  such  a  divinity  had 
struck.  The  Promethean  revolt  began.  The  Zeus  of  the 
reigning  theology  was  discredited  and  disowned,  and  a 
new  humanized  Deity  had  to  be  enthroned, — if  Deity,  in 
the  old  sense,  there  must  be.  Here  was  a  new,  rational- 
ized and  popularized  phase  of  the  Promethean  rebellion 
which  Burns  and  Byron,  Shelley  and  Goethe  and  Heine 
had  heralded.  In  Goethe's  great  poem,  "Prometheus," 
we  may  find  the  inner  spirit  of  this  revolt  expressed  with 
splendid  energy. 

The  thinking  of  the  period  had  juggled  with  the  word 
"Nature."  It  had  been  treating  man,  when  he  showed 
any  noble  intolerance  of  wrong  and  suffering,  as  at  im- 
pious war  with  Nature.  But  how  could  Nature  be  at  war 
with  Nature?  Either  man  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  Na- 
ture as  anything  else ;  or,  if  he  is  not,  he  must  be  clearly 
marked  off  as  super-nature  and  able  to  intervene  and  re- 
form it  to  his  higher  human  purposes.  Either  Nature 
was  divided  against  itself,  or  there  was  something  other 
than  Nature  to  control  it.    Man's  compassion  and  benevo- 
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lence  were  as  much  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  things  as  the 
indifference  of  Nature.  They  must  be  the  sovereign  part, 
said  the  new  spirit.  This  was  the  new  faith  which  men 
had  found. 

In  fact,  the  key  to  the  divinity  which  shapes  our  ends 
had  to  be  sought  in  the  nature  of  man — in  man's  human- 
ity, his  highest  attributes,  not  in  the  Nature  outside  of 
man.  The  divine  light  in  the  world  had  now  to  be 
thought  of  as  none  other  than  "The  light  that  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world."  The  humanized 
divinity  revealed  in  this  immanent  light  turned  out  to  be 
a  divine  humanity.    "The  true  Shekinah  is  Man." 

Now  for  the  bearing  of  this  doctrine  of  Immanence 
upon  our  special  problem  of  the  relation  of  social  reform 
to  religion.  The  religion  of  the  social  reformer  who  be- 
lieves with  Darwin  that  there  is  too  much  misery  in  the 
world,  but  also  believes  that  it  is  removable  by  human 
science  and  power,  now  becomes  illumined  by  the  new  in- 
sight that  the  Providence  of  this  world  is  primarily  a  hu- 
man Providence;  that  it  to  say,  our  essentially  human 
task  is  to  constitute  ourselves  a  collective  Providence  of 
Man  to  Man. 

Enlarging  and  developing  this  view  we  may  say  that 
life  and  the  world  about  us  and  we  ourselves  with  our 
native  desires,  instincts  and  energies  represent  the  raw 
material  presented  to  us  to  work  upon,  so  that  we  may 
advance  it  and  ourselves  towards  completion.  Man's 
task  is  to  shape  this  raw  material,  bringing  higher  form 
and  deeper  meaning  out  of  it,  as  a  sculptor  brings  form 
out  of  the  marble  quarry, — order  out  of  disorder,  cos- 
mos out  of  chaos. 

The  world  instead  of  being,  then,  a  finished  product, 
is  in  the  making,  and  is  a  challenge  to  man  to  form  and 
re-form  it.     The  task  of  subduing  it  to  human  uses  is 
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man's  education  and  destiny.  He  is  here  with  this  task 
on  his  hands  as  a  means  of  educating  himself.  There  is 
no  other  rational  ideal  of  life  than  this  one  of  education 
through  the  humanization  of  the  world.  We  may  begin 
with  Browning's  declaration:  "I  count  life  just  a  stuff  to 
try  the  soul's  strength  on,  and  educe  the  man."  Only  we 
must  go  on  to  add  to  this  that  the  process  of  trying  one's 
strength  on  the  raw,  unfinished  stuff  of  life,  means  fash- 
ioning that  stuff,  as  well  as  the  soul  and  the  untamed 
forces  of  personality,  to  order  and  beauty.  That  is  to 
say,  we  must  not  merely  aim  at  "educing  the  man,"  but 
of  educing  a  complete  and  harmonious  social  order.  The 
end  is  dual.  Man,  the  artificer,  while  he  is  shaping  his 
own  soul  shapes  at  the  same  time  the  difficult  material  of 
life  to  the  finer  expressional  uses  of  humanity. 

It  is  this  recognition  of  man  as  social  by  nature,  that 
is,  as  a  builder  of  societies  and  polities  just  as  inevitably 
as  the  bee  is  a  builder  of  cells  and  hives,  that  gives  us  a 
religion  which  is  essentially  social.  Religion  becomes 
by  its  very  nature  involved  in  the  work  of  social  reform. 

Here  is  the  ulterior,  positive  significance  of  the  change, 
— a  new  reading  of  man  and  human  life,  involving  us  in 
a  new  type  of  religion,  a  religion  essentially  social  be- 
cause it  interprets  the  purpose  of  life  as  a  social  or  col- 
lective purpose,  which  carries  with  it  the  highest  indi- 
vidual purpose.  "The  humanization  of  man  in  society" 
is  Arnold's  phrase.  Browning's  "educing  the  man" 
means  the  same  thing.  They  signify  evoking  and  disci- 
plining our  essential  manhood  through  the  co-operative 
endeavor  to  establish  the  social  conditions  favorable  to 
the  pursuit  of  this  end  by  every  one  of  us,  each  counting 
as  one. 

From  this  point  of  view  social  reform  is  not  an  inci- 
dent of  life  and  of  religion :  it  pertains  to  their  essence. 
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The  old  static  view  of  life  was  what  in  common  language 
we  may  call  the  stand-pat  view.  The  world  was  not  still 
in  process,  developing,  becoming,  evolving;  it  was  fin- 
ished and  final.  The  work  of  creation  was  completed. 
God  had  created  the  world,  had  seen  that  it  was  good,  and 
had  rested  from  his  labors.  There  was  no  room  for  the 
idea  of  progress.  The  new  view,  on  the  other  hand,  sees 
the  world  as  still  in  the  process  of  growth.  The  creative 
process  goes  on.  It  has  passed  into  man's  hands  and  in 
time  becomes  selfnconscious.  He  inherits  the  creative 
task  and  it  is  for  him  now  to  make  over  the  unfinished 
product  to  serve  his  own  ends.  By  him  the  whole  face 
of  the  world  is  being  changed.  He  is  no  helpless  victim 
of  a  bungling  divinity.  In  him  the  god-power  of  the 
universe  is  manifested.  I  do  not  say  fully  manifested; 
that  issue  must  here  be  evaded. 

What  he  has  learned  in  these  latter  days  that  he  had 
not  learned  before  is  that  this  task  of  Man  to  form  or  re- 
form the  world,  organizing  the  wood  and  stone  and  ore 
into  habitations,  cities,  highways,  statues,  temples,  must 
be  conceived  of  in  the  name  of  justice  and  humanity  as  a 
social,  collective,  co-operative  task  and  that  the  end  is  a 
social,  common  communal  end,  no  one  being  slighted  or 
thwarted,  or  misused;  no  one  excluded  from  the  work. 

But  looking  out  upon  the  world  through  the  lens  of 
this  social  philosophy,  men  are  shocked  and  revolted  by 
the  spectacle  which  they  see.  The  work  of  transforma- 
tion has  been  going  forward  on  a  wrong  basis,  for  sel- 
fish, partial,  anti-social  ends.  The  task  of  religion  is  to 
establish  it  on  the  right  social  basis.  It  must  help  the 
blind  to  see  and  the  hard-hearted  to  feel. 

IV. 

This  is  a  very  large  and  indefinite  conception.     The 
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best  way  to  give  it  form  and  distinction  will  be  to  con- 
sider how  it  stands  related  to  political  reform  and  the 
task  of  politics,  or  better  still,  how  political  ethics  stand 
related  to  social  ethics. 

The  word  social  is  wider  in  its  scope  than  the  word 
political.  Aristotle  characterized  man  as  a  political  unit 
because  the  Greeks  had  no  word  for  "social."  They  had 
not  the  conception  which  called  for  that  word.  We  need 
not  go  into  historical  explanation.  Ethics  in  its  widest 
sense  is  larger  than  either  or  both  of  these  divisions,  in- 
cluding as  it  does  the  ethics  of  personality  and  of  indi- 
vidual destiny.  Not  only  is  man  not  summed  up  and  his 
qualities  exhausted  in  the  citizen ;  he  is  not  summed  up  in 
the  totality  of  social  relationships,  as  father  or  worker, 
friend  or  neighbor,  for  he  is  related  also  to  nature  and  the 
cosmic  life,  through  birth  and  death,  through  his  share  in 
the  universal  life  and  the  universal  order.  Keeping 
these  considerations  in  mind,  the  distinction  between  so- 
cial and  political  ethics  here  insisted  upon  is  taken  for 
granted  in  what  remains  to  be  said. 

I  have  contended  that  religion  is  to  deal  with  all  the 
factors  of  human  life  and  all  the  capacities  of  human 
nature ;  and  this  for  two  chief  purposes,  first,  that  it  may 
effect  man's  right  and  full  relationship  to  them  all,  and 
second,  that  it  may  safeguard  us  from  the  over-emphasis 
and  partiality  which  are  harmful  to  us  and  to  society.  I 
propose  to  confine  myself  to  the  second  of  these  pur- 
poses. For  the  social  reformer  the  dangers  of  over-em- 
phasis and  partiality  are  many.  In  my  opening  lecture  I 
mentioned  his  tendency  toward  fussiness  and  toward 
that  nervous  twitching  which  comes  upon  him  whenever 
he  is  not  reforming  somebody  or  something, — usually  not 
himself.  But  there  are  two  chief  dangers  which  beset 
the  social  reform  habit  and  the  social  reform  movements, 
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which  I  will  select  for  brief  consideration.  They  both  err 
against  the  proper  regard  for  character  values.  The  first 
is  sentimentality;  the  second  is  unethicized  science.  A 
better  word  than  "unethicized"  would  be  "demoralized" 
science,  by  which  I  mean  science  that  has  lost  its  hold 
upon  moral  values. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  second  of  these.  The  chief 
manifestation  of  this  disregard  of  man's  moral  nature 
appears  in  the  extreme  type  of  modern  criminology.  Ac- 
cording to  the  champions  of  this  modern  science,  all 
morals  disappear  in  the  facts  of  physical  life.  For  the 
terms  "sin"  and  "crime"  are  substituted  the  terms  phy- 
sical disease  and  defect.  The  sinner  is  no  more:  We 
know  only  defectives  and  abnormals.  The  actions  of 
men  in  other  words,  should  be  explained  partly  and  most 
fundamentally  by  physical  constitution  and  partly  by  en- 
vironment. Ultimately  there  is  no  such  thing  as  moral 
will,  but  only  forms  of  physical  reaction  or  reflex  dis- 
charges of  physical  energy.  If  this  view  is  true,  then 
everything  that  gives  life  moral  meaning  is  abolished. 
The  moral  life  is  cancelled.  I  must  be  dogmatic  by  as- 
serting that,  confronted  by  the  indubitable  facts  of  the 
moral  life,  that  is  of  desire,  reason  and  conscience,  delib- 
eration, choice  and  volition,  and  by  the  well  known  ex- 
perience of  moral  conflict  and  moral  anguish,  these  con- 
clusions are  nonsensical.  They  are  merely  extreme  and 
one-sided  conclusions  to  which  certain  important  and  well 
established  facts  are  pushed  regardless  of  a  body  of  other 
facts. 

We  must  all  concede  that  environment  is  a  powerful 
factor  in  human  life,  and  that  heredity  also  in  part  ex- 
plains some  of  the  facts  of  human  conduct ;  but  neither  of 
these  facts  nor  both  of  them  together  are  all-powerful. 
There  is  still  the  most  important  of  all  human  facts  to  be 
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reckoned  with,  and  that  is  the  human  will  in  its  insep- 
arable connection  with  human  reason.  The  doctrine  that 
man  is  a  mere  creature  of  circumstances  leads  headlong 
to  moral  ruin,  and  as  for  the  doctrine  of  heredity,  while 
it  too,  as  our  modern  poets  and  dramatists  have  shown, 
is  a  tragic  element  in  human  life,  it  is  quite  commonly 
admitted  by  the  greatest  of  modern  investigators  that  it 
is  not  a  tyrannical  factor,  and  that  we  need  not  be  igno- 
miniously  bullied  by  it  out  of  our  moral  senses. 

The  other  factor  in  social  reform  which  is  a  menace  to 
man's  totality  and  sanity,  is  one  closely  connected  with  the 
foregoing,  namely,  sentimentality,  or,  in  other  words, 
moral  coddling, — examples  of  which  are  daily  before  us 
in  the  attempts  made  to  gain  reprieve  for  scoundrels  and 
knaves.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  distinguished  editor 
of  an  important  Western  newspaper,  advocating  the  re- 
lease of  the  San  Franciscan  convict,  Ruef.  His  argument 
is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  pieces  of  specious  plead- 
ing. "I  find,"  he  says  in  substance,  "on  looking  back 
over  my  own  life  that  I  have  been  a  bit  of  a  scoundrel 
myself, — we  all  have  been.  It  ill  becomes  me,  therefore, 
to  hold  the  keys  to  this  man's  prison  cell !"  Here  is  the 
utmost  confusion  of  mind — on  a  par  with  the  argument 
that  malefactors  should  be  forgiven  because  there  are 
others  just  as  bad  who  have  escaped  the  clutches  of  the 
law. 

This  instance  is  but  one  indication  of  the  moral  flab- 
biness  which  generally  manifests  itself  in  a  steady  de- 
cline among  us  of  the  passion  of  moral  indignation, — of 
which  we  have  an  abnormal  and  mixed  form  only  in  rela- 
tion to  the  crimes  which  in  some  parts  of  the  country  lead 
to  lynching. 

It  has  been  said  with  much  truth,  that  we  are  losing  our 
sense  of  the  enormity  of  sin  and  crime.    We  are  willing 
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that  men  should  be  saved  easily ;  in  fact,  this  is  the  accu- 
sation brought  by  a  distinguished  critic  against  Goethe's 
Faust.  This  erring  mortal  is  too  easily  and  politely  sav- 
ed, he  says,  and  contrasts  Dante's  austere  attitude. 

We  may  go  a  step  further  back  and  say  that  the  root 
of  the  trouble  is  that  we  have  so  softened  moral  suffer- 
ing that  we  fail  to  see  that  suffering  is  perhaps  the  great- 
est of  all  moral  educators.  Life  means  to  us,  theoretic- 
ally, the  pursuit  of  happiness,  pleasure,  comfort,  ease, 
goodnatured  fellowship;  and  because  of  our  insistence 
upon  this,  we  shrink  from  every  form  of  suffering,  hard- 
ship, and  disaster,  although  they  be  the  necessary  means 
to  virtue. 

In  so  far  as  the  social  reformer's  work  is  motived  by 
the  amiable  desire  to  bring  pleasure  and  ease  into  man's 
life,  it  is  motived  by  a  demoralizing  principle.  Men  and 
women  are  not  made  by  hot-house  methods.  They  must 
often  pass  through  the  fire  of  defeat  and  disaster,  of  want 
and  suffering. 

The  reforming  passion  may  easily  cloud  the  mind  if  it 
is  not  fundamentally  concerned  with  the  formative  pro- 
cesses of  education.  It  must  include  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  man's  character  is  built  by  sharing  in  the  bitter- 
ness as  well  as  in  the  sweetness  of  life.  The  reformer 
must  not  indulge  his  mind  in  a  sugared  philosophy  which 
obscures  this  fact.  Ultimately,  it  is  the  tragic  factor  in 
life  that  must  be  provided  for  in  all  our  philosophies  and 
religions.  It  is  the  soft  fallacy,  the  failure  to  recognize 
that  life  is  hard  and  bitter,  and  that  out  of  the  bitterness 
comes  strength  and  out  of  hardness  courage  and  endur- 
ance, that  is  responsible  for  the  notion  that  all  human 
ills  can  be  cured  and  all  injustices  righted;  and  that  this 
can  be  done  quickly  and  easily.    The  truth  is  that  no  great 
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cause  can  be  won  easily;  no  great  change  in  human  na- 
ture easily  or  suddenly  effected. 

The  reformer  often  talks  as  if  the  old  religious  theory 
of  the  fall  of  man  were  still  true  in  the  sense  that  every 
reform  means  the  recovery  of  some  lost  virtue.  It  is  far 
otherwise.  The  great  reform  movements  of  to-day, — the 
labor  movement,  the  woman's  movement, — are  attempts 
to  accomplish  the  unprecedented;  pushing  the  torch  of 
enlightenment  out  farther  into  realms  of  darkness  which 
have  never  been  illuminated  by  the  human  mind  and  con- 
science. We  are  all  of  us  striving,  in  short,  to  provide 
for  new  growths  of  human  faculty,  not  to  restore  the 
growth  of  blighted  faculties.  This  is  so  obviously  true  of 
the  woman's  movement  which  is  an  endeavor  for  the  first 
time  in  history  to  recognize  something  that  woman  her- 
self has  never  insisted  that  society  should  recognize, — her 
equal  humanity  with  man. 

And  it  is  also  true  as  regards  the  great  labor  move- 
ment. Seen  in  the  light  of  the  laborer's  advance  through 
the  ages  along  the  path  of  oppression  and  suffering,  the 
struggles  of  the  working  man  to-day  are  but  the  latest  and 
newest  phase  of  his  endeavor  to  become  a  free  man,  and 
to  have  his  share  in  the  great  inheritance  of  civilization 
which  comes  down  to  us  from  the  past.  It  is  when  we 
think  how  small  that  share  is  that  we  realize  the  signifi- 
cance and  indeed  the  sacredness  of  social  reform  in  the 
larger  sense  of  the  term.  What  share  has  the  average 
man  among  the  millions  of  the  world's  toilers  in  this 
great  heritage?  What  does  he  know  and  what  can  he 
appreciate  and  enjoy  of  the  wisdom  and  beauty,  the 
knowledge  and  truth,  which  have  been  accumulated 
through  the  ages?  What  knowledge  or  realization  has 
he  of  the  great  heroes  and  martyrs,  the  toilers  and  dis- 
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coverers  of  history,  or  of  the  price  that  has  been  paid  for 
progress, — a  progress  in  which  he  has  so  small  a  share  ? 

By  such  reflections,  we  see  that  social  reform  means 
the  endeavor  to  effect  more  and  more  an  appropriation 
by  everyone  of  the  great  results  of  human  endeavor  and 
the  grand  conquests  of  human  reason  and  conscience,  of 
human  courage  and  loyalty.  It  means  an  endeavor  to 
secure  the  expansion  of  a  limited  and  undeveloped  self 
to  the  limits  of  that  larger  social  self,  the  self  of  Hu- 
manity which  it  must  be  the  endeavor  of  religion  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  narrower,  starved  self  which  has  reaped  so 
small  a  harvest  of  the  world's  spiritual  food-stuff. 

It  is,  then,  a  defect  of  life  which  makes  us  indifferent 
to  social  reform  as  to  political  progress  and  to  other  kinds 
of  beneficent  human  activity.  No  person  who  is  really 
alive  in  all  his  faculties, — in  his  feeling  and  imagination, 
— can  sit  in  his  own  comfortable  home  without  being  un- 
easy and  troubled  because  down  yonder  men,  women, 
and  children  live  in  filth  and  squalor,  amidst  disorder 
and  ugliness.  Less  still,  can  he  be  at  rest  when  he  thinks 
of  the  endless  possibilities  in  the  way  of  improvement; 
and  still  less  when  he  thinks  that  these  people  are  without 
not  merely  the  material  bread  of  life  but  that  food  for 
the  spirit  by  which  man  chiefly  lives. 

Apart  from  this,  there  is  the  outrage  done  to  his  sense 
of  fairplay.  A  magnanimous  nature  disdains  personal 
advantage  in  strife  or  struggle.  He  demands  that  all 
start  fair.  But  he  must  realize  that  he  is  the  member  of 
a  vast  body  of  runners  girt  for  that  race  we  call  life,  and, 
looking  round  upon  his  fellows  and  competitors,  be 
shamed  by  the  fact  that  millions  of  them  are  so  heavily 
penalized  that  they  must  fall  by  the  way. 

Unless  then  the  religious  life  and  religious  organiza- 
tions are  to  be  filled  and  fulfilled  with  a  deep  sense  of 
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need  of  unceasing  energetic  effort  to  lift  the  underlings 
of  civilization  to  the  plane  of  full-orbed  manhood,  unless 
they  realize  that  a  good  life  for  any  one  member  of  so- 
ciety is  conditioned  upon  the  possibility  of  a  good  life  for 
all,  they  must  lapse  into  that  indifference  which  is  death. 


DISC1PLESHIP* 

By  David  Saville  Muzzey. 

There  seems  to  be  an  ineradicable  tendency  in  human 
nature  to  follow  a  leader.  Past  centuries  present  to  the 
student  of  political,  religious,  or  general  social  develop- 
ment the  aspect  of  a  field  of  battle  over  which  armies 
tramp  and  clash  under  banners  blazoned  with  the  royal 
name.  Vexilla  regis  prodeunt.  The  nucleus  of  the  tribe 
is  the  strong  man,  and  the  nucleus  of  the  state  is  the 
strong  tribe.  The  persistence  of  any  type  of  civilization  is 
traceable  ultimately  to  effective  leadership.  All  civiliza- 
tion is  the  prolonged  shadow  of  the  hero.  The  religions 
that  have  enlisted  the  support  of  millions  all  have  their 
central  figure,  their  prophet,  their  "incarnation" — Zeus, 
Buddha,  Mohammed,  Christ.  Not  only  is  a  man  "a  soci- 
able animal,"  as  Aristotle  remarked  twenty-three  cen- 
turies ago,  but  the  integrating  principle  of  his  association 
is  discipleship.  However  deflected  or  delayed  by  artificial 
constraints,  such  as  military  conquest  or  repressive  legis- 
lation, a  virile  society  seeks  its  ultimate  and  satisfying 
form  in  the  realization  of  a  sense  of  oneness  with  its  kind. 
The  clauses  of  its  true  and  inward  constitution  are  the 
messages  of  its  prophets. 

Viewed  in  this  broad  interpretation,  discipleship  be- 
comes one  of  the  very  chief  duties  of  man.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  what  social  obligation  could  take  precedence  of  the 
solicitous  study  and  practice  of  the  ideals  which  make 
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social  life  possible.  What  else  does  all  the  emphasis  of 
to-day  on  the  "social  conscience"  mean  than  that  we  are 
becoming  more  and  more  aware  of  the  fact  that  "no  man 
liveth  to  himself  alone"?  And  how  shall  a  man  "live  to 
others"  except  as  the  best  of  others'  life  lives  in  him. 
Wise  and  reverent  discipleship  is  thus  not  only  a  social 
duty;  it  is  the  very  condition  of  the  fulfilment  of  social 
duty.  Wendell  Phillips  in  one  of  the  most  splendid  of 
his  orations  spoke  of  "Ideas,  the  life  of  a  people."  The 
"few  whom  just  Zeus  loved"  have  bequeathed  and  are 
bequeathing  the  ideas  which  are  our  life.  We  many 
lesser  ones  enter  our  rich  heritage  through  learning  of 
them. 

But  alas,  there  are  false  prophets  and  fraudulent  teach- 
ers, blind  leading  the  blind  and  both  tumbling  into  the 
ditch.  There  are  charlatans  in  prophets'  clothing,  and  re- 
sonant rivals  in  petty  authorities,  crying,  "Lo !"  here  and 
"Lo!"  there.  The  beast  is  not  yet  chained  that  draws 
away  a  third  of  the  stars  with  its  tail.  In  all  the  bewild- 
ering solicitation  of  sects  and  parties  and  schools,  whom 
shall  we  follow?  Where  is  truth?  Which  are  the  voices 
worthy  to  be  heeded  ?    Whose  disciples  shall  we  be  ? 

These  are  not  merely  rhetorical  or  academic  questions : 
they  are  the  most  important  questions  we  have  to  face, 
and  their  decision  colors  our  entire  life.  Neutral  we 
cannot  be.  The  very  refusal  to  consider  a  spiritual  claim 
is  a  decision  in  the  negative.  Let  no  man  think  he  has 
dismissed  this  great  question  of  discipleship  by  easy  in- 
ertia or  a  jaunty  epigram.  It  can  be  dismissed  only  by 
the  dismissal  of  the  continuity  of  life  itself,  only  by  cut- 
ting the  roots  of  our  own  being  and  leaving  our  spiritual 
self  to  wither  like  the  grass  of  the  field.  The  impor- 
tunity of  the  demand  for  an  answer  to  the  searchings  of 
the  heart  for  principles  of  action  is  put  off  only  to  the 
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deadening  of  the  finest  impulses.  Whatever  may  come 
to  "those  who  wait"  in  the  material  world,  nothing  comes 
to  him  who  waits  in  the  spiritual  world. 

We  are  sometimes  tempted  to  be  disgusted  with  people 
in  general  for  what  we  think  a  slavish  kind  of  disciple- 
ship;  and  the  phrases  "flock  of  sheep,"  "unthinking 
mass,"  "gullible  public,"  and  the  like,  come  to  our  lips.  It 
is  true  that  many  thousands  of  people  are  following  lead- 
ers rather  blindly  and  professing  adherence  to  creeds  and 
schools  and  parties  without  a  very  clear  idea  of  their  po- 
sition or  a  critical  and  independent  judgment  of  the  prin- 
ciples they  confess.  .But  the  allegiance,  even  blind  as  it 
may  be,  is  an  obedience  to  an  impulse  wholly  commend- 
able ;  and  the  fault  of  following  poor  guides  is  due  rather 
to  perplexity  and  confusion  than  to  perversity  or  frivolity. 
What  man  in  his  heart  of  hearts  is  not  anxious  to  know 
the  truth?  What  disciple  does  not  wish  to  follow  the 
best  master  ? 

Superstition  still  lives,  lip-service  still  pronounces  form- 
ulas, fidelity  to  voices  that  are  hushed  still  breeds  distrust 
of  newer  voices.  But  only  the  slow  persuasion  of  mani- 
fest excellence  can  overcome  the  inertia  of  conservatism. 
Men  are  not  thinkers,  we  complain;  and  we  dismiss  the 
case  against  the  "orthodox"  with  this  phrase.  Undoubt- 
edly, in  the  sense  of  the  philosopher  men  are  not  "think- 
ers." Few  can  follow  the  subtleties  of  the  arguments 
of  the  trained  metaphysician.  But  if  few  can  take  the 
thought  that  adds  a  cubit  to  their  metaphysical  stature, 
most  men  surely  are  concerned  with  the  questions  of  duty 
and  destiny.  Both  the  masses  that  throng  the  churches 
and  the  larger  masses  that  boycott  the  churches  testify 
to  interest  of  people  in  following  those  whom  they  be- 
lieve to  be  the  true  leaders  and  avoiding  those  whom  they 
believe  to  be  the  false  leaders. 
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Again  we  hear  said,  Men  are  too  busy  earning  money 
to  care  for  their  "soul."  .But  that  is  only  when  no  voice 
has  reached  their  soul.  Let  love,  sorrow,  pity,  congratu- 
lation, any  of  the  great  experiences  that  make  us  kin, 
speak  to  a  man,  and  the  business  of  earning  a  living  waits. 
Those  who  seem  to  be  absorbed  in  material  gain  are  often 
only  marking  time  in  the  march  of  life  or  seeking  consola- 
tion for  discouragement  or  disillusionment  in  higher 
things.  The  serious-minded  (and  all  men  are  sometimes 
serious-minded)  know  well  that  it  is  not  all  of  life  to  make 
a  living.  Money-mad  as  our  age  may  be,  it  hardly  dares 
repeat  the  outrage  of  Simon  the  Magician.  No  "gift  of 
God"  is  yet  purchasable  for  cash,  neither  love  nor  sym- 
pathy nor  respect  nor  trust  nor  tenderness  nor  fidelity. 
And  the  fine  mock  scorn  of  larded  Jack  Falstaff"  for 
mere  honor  takes  on  a  pathetic  seriousness  as  the  epi- 
taph of  mere  wealth:  "Who  hath  it?  He  that  died  o' 
Wednesday."  Conventional  worship  is  a  stultifying  so- 
porific :  it  lulls  to  sleep  the  spiritual  activities  of  the  mind. 
But  the  last  state  of  that  man  is  worse  than  the  first  into 
whose  empty  soul  such  other  "devils"  enter  as  the  vul- 
garity of  money  or  the  sensuality  of  romantic  trifling. 
Material  goods  are  subject  to  this  natural  law  that  they 
beget  their  kind.  They  are  subject  also  to  the  economic 
law  of  diminishing  returns  in  the  satisfaction  that  they 
bring.  A  recent  commentator  on  pragmatism  speaks  of 
the  pitiful  smallness  of  spiritual  satisfaction  in  propor- 
tion to  the  mental  energy  expended  in  the  search  for  truth. 
Is  not  the  meagreness  of  human  satisfaction  in  the  things 
purchasable  for  money  more  pitiable  still? 

Would  it  not  be  doing  our  fellow-men  a  grave  injustice 
to  believe  with  the  cynic  that  most  of  them  are  too  stupid 
or  too  gross  to  care  for  the  knowledge  of  truth,  and  that 
they  follow  blind  guides,  blinded  themselves  by  ignorance, 
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fear,  and  spiritual  sloth?  Or  to  think  that  the  desires 
which  chase  across  the  sky  of  our  spirits,  in  Schopenhau- 
er's simile,  the  all  dark  clouds  of  unfulfilled  material 
wants  and  not  great  white  birds  winged  with  noble  as- 
pirations? It  is  not  that  men  are  universally  indifferent 
to  truth  or  incapable  of  thought  that  worthy  discipleship 
is  so  rare.  Thousands  of  such  indifferent  and  incapable 
ones  there  are:  but  they  are  not  here  our  concern.  We 
may  glance  at  them  and  pass,  as  Virgil  says  to  Dante  in 
the  circle  of  those  who  lived  without  praise  or  blame : 

"Non  ragionam  di  lor,  ma  guardi  e  passi." 

Let  us  turn  rather  to  consider  the  problem  of  those 
who  crave  and  need  wise  guidance  on  the  shade-specked 
path  of  moral  life. 

The  first  great  problem  of  discipleship  is  to  preserve  the 
just  balance  between  the  spirit  of  receptivity  and  the  spirit 
of  criticism.    To  interpret  discipleship  as  mere  acceptance 
of  another's  word  is  to  lose  the  power  of  spiritual  initia- 
tive.   The  difficulty  is  rendered  a  hundred-fold  more  dif- 
ficult by  the  fact  that  for  many  centuries  certain  institu- 
tions have  had  the  monopoly  of  spiritual  guidance.    The 
young  and  ardent  soul  is  baffled  with  the  tremendous 
question  of  life's  meaning.    The  child's  static  world  goes 
down  with  a  crash,  like  the  pasteboard  battlements  of  the 
stage.     His  ^eternal  and  omniscient  parents  prove  to  be 
fallible  mortals,  after  all.     His  protected  environment  of 
assured  comforts  is  converted  into  the  stern  arena  of  sel- 
fish strife.     He  sees  the  disillusionment  of  the  roseate 
world  of  his  dreams.    He  discovers  the  ugliness  of  sin  and 
the  injustice  of  sin's  consequences.     Doubt  wraps  him 
about  in  anguish  as  with  the  fiery  shirt  of  Nessus.    It  is 
a  moment  of  supreme  importance  in  the  adolescent's  life ; 
imps  and  angels  "in  eager  caucus"  seem  to  raffle  for  his 
soul.     There  is  no  "thoughtlessness"  or  "materialism" 
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here,  expelling  truth — but  only  a  great  longing  to  know 
the  truth. 

This  moral  anxiety  is  wholly  noble :  it  is  the  mark  of  a 
genuine  and  earnest  character.  The  unfortunate  thing  is 
that  the  answer  to  the  adolescent's  baffled  solicitation  has 
been  given  as  final,  whereas  it  can  only  be  elicited  from  the 
subject's  experience;  and  that  the  answer  has  been  formu- 
lated in  a  dilemma  which  neither  experience  nor  philoso- 
phy approves  as  true.  The  evil  of  religious  and  moral 
instruction  has  been  faith  in  the  method  of  the  catechism. 
As  if  growth  were  a  matter  of  demonstration !  The  mys- 
tagogue,  offering  to  mediate  divine  grace  through  special 
channels  mapped  out  in  sacred  formulas,  and  the  theo- 
logue  claiming  to  furnish  an  expert  interpretation  of  sa- 
cred revelations,  have  ever  stood  ready  to  answer  the  call 
of  the  truth-seeker.  Institutions  imposing  by  their  ven- 
erable and  continuous  authority  have  solicited,  often  with 
comminatory  compulsion,  the  adherence  of  the  neophyte. 
Discipleship  they  have  defined  as  acceptance  of  their  au- 
thority. The  one  element  of  learning  most  essential  to 
true  discipleship,  namely,  critical  examination,  they  have 
not  only  discouraged,  but  even  persecuted  as  the  worst  of 
sins.  In  order  to  fix  a  man's  faith  they  have  silenced  his 
reason ;  in  order  to  fashion  him  in  a  complete  orthodoxy 
they  have  forbidden  his  growth. 

Moreover,  the  dilemma  which  the  priesthood  has  pro- 
posed is  as  false  as  most  philosophical  dilemmas  are:  my 
solution,  or  everlasting  confusion:  this  creed,  or  an  im- 
mense welter  of  error:  aut  Caesar  aut  nullus.  Such  in- 
sistence through  the  Christian  centuries  on  keeping  in 
strong  repair  the  fence  that  separates  the  sheep  from  the 
goats!  As  if  there  were  two  kinds  of  humanity  in  the 
world  discriminated  by  the  test  of  Athanasius,  and  not  one 
kind  of  humanity  in  an  infinite  gradation  of  development. 
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The  spiritual  nature  "does  not  make  leaps"  any  more  than 
physical  nature.  Growth  is  the  law  wherever  there  is  life. 
True  discipleship  is  not  the  exercise  of  one  decision  be- 
tween the  horns  of  the  theological  dilemma:  it  is  an  in- 
finity of  infinitesimal  decisions,  approaching  its  ideal  as  it 
absorbs  and  appropriates  its  example.  Humanity  is  the 
Faust,  ever  growing  "to  equal  the  spirit  that  it  compre- 
hends." 

The  characteristic  mark  of  recent  religious  develop- 
ment, which  brings  consternation  to  some  and  congratula- 
tion to  others,  is  just  this,  that  the  critical  element  so 
long  virtually  eliminated  from  the  conception  of  disciple- 
ship is  being  wholly  reinstated ;  "the  doubt  discarded"  has 
been  brought  back;  the  balance  between  enthusiastic  ac- 
knowledgment of  spiritual  stimulus  and  untrammeled 
criticism  of  the  historical  and  philosophical  deposit  of 
faith  has  been  restored.  Discipleship  henceforth  shall 
mean  reciprocity  rather  than  acceptance,  the  willingness 
to  learn  rather  than  the  aptness  to  repeat,  the  solution  of 
the  mystery  through  the  slow  growth  of  spiritual  attain- 
ment rather  than  the  leap  to  spiritual  attainment  through 
the  sudden  solution  of  the  mystery. 

Perhaps  a  still  more  mischievous  misinterpretation  of 
discipleship  than  that  which  confuses  it  with  blind  accept- 
ance of  another's  doctrine  is  that  which  identifies  it  with 
blind  allegiance  to  a  person.  It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  evil  of  this  misconception  of  discipleship,  and  a  most 
delicate  matter  to  make  it  clear.  Fidelity  is  one  of  the 
choicest  of  virtues.  By  a  very  subtle  analogy  fidelity  to 
principles  learned  from  a  person  is  identified  with  fidelity 
to  our  word  or  obligation  pledged  to  a  person,  and  seems 
so  to  become  a  further  pledge  of  personal  fidelity.  But  in 
reality  our  obligation  is  due  entirely  to  the  principles ;  and 
in  so  far  as  our  neighbor  is  the  purveyor  of  truth  to  us, 
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he  is  wholly  repaid  by  our  appropriation  of  that  truth. 
The  real  teacher,  for  example,  never  wants  allegiance  such 
as  kings  demand.  "I  would  ask  you  to  be  thinking  of 
truth  and  not  of  Socrates,"  says  the  great  teacher  in  one 
of  his  dialogues,  "agreeing  with  me  if  I  seem  to  you  to 
speak  the  truth,  but  if  not,  withstanding  me  might  and 
main,  so  that  I  may  not  be  deceiving  both  you  and  my- 
self." But  such  self-effacing  reasonableness  is  rare. 
Long  centuries  of  inveterate  despotism  have  so  fortified 
the  teaching  of  the  virtue  of  personal  allegiance  that  it  is  a 
slow  and  painful  task  to  eradicate  its  evil  effects.  Alle- 
giance is  a  feudal  term.  A  vassal  knelt  before  his  liege 
lord  and  placed  his  hands  in  his  and  swore  him  personal 
fidelity.  The  lord  then  became  his  suzerain,  one  who  com- 
manded his  aid  in  war  and  his  support  in  peace.  The 
whole  feudal  ideal  is  summed  up  in  the  disposal  of  one 
man  by  another ;  and;  when  the  monarch  in  the  European 
states  supplanted  the  nobles  and  became  the  one  great 
feudal  lord  of  the  realm,  he  continued  to  hold  his  subjects 
as  liegemen.  The  France  of  the  old  regime  under  the 
Bourbon  kings  was  considered  the  property  of  the  mon- 
arch :  he  might  take  from  its  soil  and  its  people  such  toll 
as  he  desired.  The  Church,  too,  was  cast  in  the  feudal 
and  monarchical  mold  for  centuries,  and  the  great  mother 
Church  of  Rome  has  retained  much  of  the  form  and  spirit 
of  the  feudal  age  till  now. 

When,  therefore,  we  realize  for  how  few  generations 
democracy  has  been  making  its  painful  way  in  the  world 
and  for  how  many  centuries  despotisms  flourished;  when 
we  consider  that  suzerain,  bishop,  and  king  for  age  on  age 
regarded  men  as  pawns  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  interest 
of  their  game  demanded,  while  it  is  only  now  that  the  idea 
is  dawning  in  power  that  men  are  associated  for  mutual 
aid  in  social  evolution,  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  the 
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feudal-ecclesiastical  ideal  of  allegiance  became  so  ingrain- 
ed in  humanity  that  the  terms  discipleship  and  freedom 
should  sound  as  ridiculously  self-contradictory  as  master 
and  servant.  So  common  has  the  habit  of  imposing  the  au- 
thority of  an  orthodox  answer  and  a  titled  superior  be- 
come that  acceptance  and  allegiance  have  been  considered- 
the  very  distinguishing  marks  of  discipleship,  and  those 
who  do  not  follow  and  obey  are  deemed  unworthy  of  the 
name  of  disciples.  But  the  truth  is  that  they  who  follow 
and  obey  only  cannot  be  true  disciples;  for  their  action 
means  the  abnegation  of  just  that  which  makes  the  profit 
of  discipleship — namely,  proving  all  things  and  holding 
to  that  which  is  good. 

In  a  word,  unless  freedom  goes  hand  in  hand  with  dis- 
cipleship the  latter  is  but  a  euphonious  name  for  slavery. 
So  long  as  we  are  deceived  or  horrified  by  the  old  dilem- 
mas with  which  authorities  ecclesiastical  and  political  af- 
frighted the  world  in  its  infancy,  our  mental  growth  will 
be  stunted  and  our  spiritual  powers  atrophied.  It  is  not 
true  that  our  spiritual  life  is  cast  in  the  dismal  alternations 
with  which  we  are  generally  confronted  at  the  polls.  The 
man  who  rejects  spiritual  despotism  is  not  thereby  con- 
demned, as  the  church  has  always  threatened,  to  spiritual 
anarchy.  Destructive  doubt  is  not  the  only  alternative  to 
blind  faith.  He  who  refuses  to  accept  a  dogma  fashioned 
by  men  foreign  to  him  in  every  process  of  thought  is  not 
thereby  condemned  to  be  a  Mephistopheles ;  neither  must 
the  man  who  finds  the  traditional  explanation  of  mys- 
teries foolish  and  inadequate  become  an  insensate  Herod 
to  kill  the  thousands  of  infants  of  desire  for  peace  and 
harmony  in  his  breast.  Violence  has  been  done  to  our 
manhood  through  long  ages.  We  have  been  forcibly  fed 
on  these  dilemmas  until  vast  masses  of  men  have  come 
to  believe  honestly  that  there  is  no  other  spiritual  diet.  The 
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only  wonder  is  that  mankind  has  been  so  generally  patient 
under  the  forced  regime.  It  is  after  all  a  striking  testi- 
mony to  our  eternal  craving  for  the  ambrosia  that  they 
are  few  who  with  Fontanelles  frankly  acclaim  the  acme 
of  human  felicity  to  be  "a  good  digestion  and  a  wicked 
heart." 

Now  discipleship  is  the  education  of  the  heart,  the 
Aristotelian  purgation  through  sympathy  with  our  kind. 
It  is  not  a  compulsion  but  an  emancipation.  Every  high- 
est development  of  the  human  spirit  proceeds  on  the  way 
of  freedom.  What  more  flagrant  contradictions  can  we 
imagine  than  compulsory  love,  compulsory  hero- 
ism, compulsory  worship,  compulsory  loyalty. 
The  offensive  adjective  at  once  turns  these 
virtues  into  synonyms  for  servitude.  The  divorce 
court,  the  knotted  knout,  the  heresy  trial,  the  axe  and  the 
block  are  certainly  not  the  institutions  that  have  edu- 
cated mankind !  And  any  form  or  conception  of  disciple- 
ship that  discourages  freedom  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
Coercion  is  never  liberating.  The  word  itself  is  a  picture 
of  repression.  It  means  "crowding"  or  "hemming  in  on 
all  sides."  Intellectual  coercion  puts  bands  and  cords  on 
the  mind,  as  if  it  were  a  trunk  to  be  stuffed,  strapped  and 
locked  with  sitting  hard  on  the  cover.  All  false  ways  of 
discipleship  end  in  coercion,  which  is  the  denial  of  growth. 
And  each  false  way  of  discipleship  has  its  corresponding 
evil  for  the  individual  or  for  society. 

For  example,  one  of  the  commonest  ways  of  securing 
"disciples"  has  been  through  the  inspiration  of  fear. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  true,  as  Lucretius  maintained,  that 
"fear  first  made  the  gods,"  it  is  certainly  true  that  fear 
has  kept  many  thousands  of  men  faithful  worshipers  of 
the  gods.  But  a  divinity  that  is  feared  is  only  a  magni- 
fied cruel  man.     Those  disciples  will  most  resemble  him 
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who  propagate  and  inspire  the  terror  of  his  name.  Fail- 
ure to  worship  him  in  the  way  his  deputies  ordain  will  be 
interpreted  as  rebellion  and  punished  by  persecution.  So 
we  have  as  the  complement  of  discipleship  through  fear 
the  stake,  the  block,  the  general  inhumanity  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, the  heresy  hunter,  and  the  witch-burner.  A  jealous 
God  makes  a  cruel  man.  Torquemada  and  John  Endi- 
cott  were  not  disciples :  they  were  slaves. 

Another  false  way  of  discipleship  is  confessionalism, 
or  the  profession  of  a  creed  that  has  not  been  tested  and 
tried  in  experience.  The  evil  resulting  here  is  not  so  se- 
rious for  society  as  the  spirit  of  persecution  engendered 
by  the  worship  of  a  god  of  terror,  but  it  is  deadly  to  the 
development  of  the  individual.  It  makes  a  divided  man. 
The  heart  may  glow  with  emotion,  but  there  is  anarchy 
and  desolation  in  the  mind.  The  stones  of  the  temple  of 
the  intellect  have  been  robbed  to  build  a  shrine,  to  which 
a  man  may  repair  on  the  rare  Sundays  of  the  soul.  Lord 
Melbourne  is  reported  to  have  said,  "No  man  has  more 
respect  for  religion  than  I,  but  when  it  comes  to  inter- 
fering with  matters  of  daily  life !"    The  noble  lord 

was  somewhat  of  a  cynic,  to  be  sure,  but  there  is  just 
enough  of  truth  in  his  epigram  to  raise  disquieting 
thoughts.  The  "divorce  of  faith  and  reason,"  as  it  is  gen- 
erally put,  or  the  exclusion  of  our  total  intellectual  exer- 
cise from  the  field  of  our  highest  spiritual  concern,  can 
result  only  in  an  undisciplined  personality,  a  divided  man. 

Still  another  erroneous  conception  of  discipleship  con- 
sists in  heaping  eulogy  on  a  guide  or  ascribing  to  one  per- 
son all  wisdom  and  perfection.  The  temptation  here  is  to 
spiritual  pride  that  one  is  of  a  select  or  "redeemed"  circle 
— a  communion  of  saints.  It  was  a  profound  saying  of 
Nietzsche's  that  "the  only  Christian  died  on  the  cross." 
So  individual  and  immeasurable  a  thing  is  the  human  per- 
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sonality  that  no  one  model  or  teacher  can  compass  the 
whole  of  life.  We  are  misled  by  the  analogy  of  experts 
in  single  branches  of  knowledge  to  assume  the  existence 
of  experts  in  the  total  art  of  living.  Then  we  look  for 
their  formulas  expecting  to  use  them  as  we  would  a  medi- 
cal prescription.  In  fact,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  per- 
sistent figures  of  salvation  was  that  of  the  divine  medica- 
ment of  the  orthodox  doctrine,  which  like  some  tonic  or 
elixir  introduced  immortality  into  the  system.  But  all 
these  conceptions  of  remedies,  solutions,  ready  at  hand 
answers,  prescriptions  are  misleading  and  inadequate. 
They  fit  an  indolent  or  an  impatient  or  a  fearsome  mood, 
none  of  which  is  compatible  with  true  discipleship.  The 
disciple  asks  not  to  have  his  problem  solved  for  him,  much 
less  to  have  the  Gordian  knot  of  mystery  cut  by  an  epis- 
copal decision.  He  is  not  looking  for  an  answer  to  the 
problem  but  for  a  method  in  dealing  with  the  problem. 
The  solution  is  just  exactly  the  progressively  enlightened 
labor.  Does  any  one  think  that  a  priest  mumbling  Latin 
or  a  minister  retailing  theology  solves  his  problem.  The 
bane  of  our  mental  development  is  the  hankering  for  a 
short  cut  to  knowledge.  We  are  looking  to  have  some 
higher  state  conferred  upon  us  in  this  world  or  the  next 
by  somebody's  free  gift.  It  is  impossible.  Nobody  can 
"teach"  another  anything:  all  one  can  do  is  to  help  put 
another  in  the  way  of  learning  something.  "The  disciple 
is  not  above  the  master,"  to  be  sure.  But  then  neither  is 
the  master  above  the  disciple,  where  he  is  a  master.  It  is 
the  meeting  of  master  and  disciple,  through  mutual  and 
laborious  approach,  that  makes  for  intellectual  advance. 
"Come  let  us  reason  together"  is  the  only  sound  peda- 
gogy. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  discipleship  means  the  continuous 
appropriation  of  ideas  and  ideals  to  fit  the  developing  mind 
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of  the  truth  seeker,  the  old  myth  of  a  "saving  doctrine" 
to  be  seized  instanter  by  a  child  of  eight  or  a  grandfather 
of  eighty  must  be  abandoned.  So  also  must  the  concep- 
tion of  getting  "anchored"  in  the  truth  be  given  up.  The 
static  idea  has  had  its  day,  or  rather  its  long  run  of  cen- 
turies. The  crust  of  tradition  is  broken.  We  no  longer 
tolerate  the  fixity  that  was  the  very  boast  of  the  Middle 
Ages — a  fixed  heaven,  a  fixed  doctrine,  a  fixed  social  or- 
der, fixed  biological  types,  a  fixed  earth,  and  a  fixed  lord 
of  the  earth.  The  demolition  of  every  least  part  of  the 
temple  of  mediaevalism  which  was  not  forty  and  three 
years  but  forty  generations  in  building  weakens  every 
other  part.  Our  continuity  with  the  past  is  still  kept  but 
an  entirely  different  interpretation  is  given  to  it.  Instead 
now  of  seeking  to  reduce  our  experience  to  harmonize 
with  that  of  the  fathers,  we  use  their  teaching  to  amplify, 
control,  and  test  our  own  experience.  There  is  a  change 
of  perspective  analogous  to  that  of  the  change  from  the 
Ptolemaic  to  the  Copernican  astronomy.  Authority  must 
come  more  and  more  to  its  primitive  and  literal  significa- 
tion, as  that  which  "increases"  or  "enlarges"  our  spirit. 
It  is  amazing  to  realize  how  little  faith  each  age  has  had 
in  itself.  The  spiritual  leaders  seem  always  to  be  pointing 
backward,  showing  men  departed  glories,  bespeaking  al- 
legiance to  ancient  heroes ;  whereas  it  is  self-examination, 
self-testing,  wrestling  at  first  hand  with  the  problems  of 
life  that  are  the  characteristics  of  real  discipleship.  We 
do  not  live  in  ancient  Palestine  or  classic  Athens  or  im- 
perial Rome  or  mediaeval  Paris — though  we  may  get  light 
from  all  these  places.  As  disciples,  or  learners  from  the 
past,  we  shall  address  ourselves  to  many  and  various  au- 
thorities. Some  men  who  lived  thousands  of  years  ago 
are  still  our  teachers,  great  "fontal  personalities"  whose 
light,  like  that  of  distant  stars,  shines  on  even  after  they 
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have  passed  away.  Some  of  our  authorities  are  the  un- 
noticed and  unheralded  voices  of  to-day,  crying  in  the  wil- 
derness— but  heard  and  heeded  by  five,  or  peradventure 
ten. 

How  can  there  be  a  common  symbol  or  creed  for  these 
millions  of  human  personalities,  manifesting  all  the 
grades  of  development  from  the  animal  to  the  angel  ?  Of 
what  use  to  rally  them  in  little  rival  companies  distin- 
guished by  the  symbols  of  crescents  and  crosses?  Man 
is  so  much  more  than  Mohammedan,  Jew,  or  Christian — 
he  is  man.  And  as  man  he  must  be  the  disciple  of  hu- 
manity. He  cannot  substitute  a  ''faith"  for  faithfulness 
to  his  own  growth;  he  cannot  accept  an  authority  in  lieu 
of  his  own  discovery.  Neither  should  threat  or  persua- 
sion induce  him  to  narrow  his  discipleship  for  the  sake  of 
solving  his  doubt  or  settling  his  problem.  The  doubt  and 
the  problem  are  lifelong  conditions  of  growth,  and  growth 
is  the  first  and  universal  duty  of  man. 

Be  not  deceived  by  those  who  cry  "Lo !"  here,  and  put 
a  barrier  between  their  sect  and  mankind.  Be  not  de- 
ceived by  those  who  say  "Mehr  Licht !"  and  gently  shade 
their  own  little  light  while  they  blow  out  their  neighbor's. 
Be  not  deceived  by  the  throngs  that  march  in  the  proces- 
sion of  Dyonysus,  for  "the  thyrsus-bearers  are  many  but 
the  initiate  are  few." 


THE    ETHICAL    MOVEMENT    EX- 
PLAINED 

By  Dr.  Stanton  Coit. 

The  aims  and  principles  of  the  Ethical  Movement  are 
so  very  simple  that  anyone,  although  with  no  philoso- 
phical education,  may  both  understand  and  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  them.  One  need  not  speak  in  parables  or  use 
symbolic  language;  but  there  is  need  of  explanation. 
People  are  so  accustomed,  when  religion  is  spoken  of,  to 
look  for  mystical  and  transcendental  ideas,  which  are  re- 
mote from  men's  common,  everyday  knowledge,  that, 
when  the  whole  nature  of  the  Ethical  Movement  has  been 
explained,  they  still  look  for  something  further.  Its  very 
simplicity  makes  them  fail  to  understand  it,  or,  if  they 
understand,  they  fail  to  appreciate  it.  "Is  that  all?"  they 
are  apt  to  exclaim.  But  we  count  it  no  defect  in  our 
Ethical  Movement  that  it  is  thus  simple  and  close  to  the 
working  thoughts  of  everyday  life.  This  simplicity  is  one 
reason  for  the  hope  that  it  will  some  day  reorganize  the 
spiritual  life  of  nations.  Let  us  now  set  forth  our  main 
doctrines  in  barest  outline. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  the  bond  of  religious  union 
should  be  solely  devotion  to  the  good  in  the  world.  By 
"the  good"  is  meant  simply  a  certain  quality  of  human 
character  and  conduct — the  quality  which  we  have  in 
mind  when  we  say  that  a  judge  is  good,  because  he  is  im- 
partial ;  that  a  father  is  good,  because  he  looks  out  for  the 
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lasting  welfare  of  his  children ;  that  a  citizen  is  good,  be- 
cause he  is  willing  to  sacrifice  personal  gain  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  whole  people.  The  desire  to  spread  more 
and  more  this  quality  of  conduct  and  character,  and  to 
root  out  badness  from  human  life,  is,  we  affirm,  the  true 
bond  of  religious  union  among  men. 

Our  second  doctrine  is  that  each  man  must  bestow  the 
highest  reverence  of  his  heart,  the  feeling  of  absolute  sa- 
credness  and  inviolability,  upon  the  doing  of  every  indi- 
vidual duty  as  it  presents  itself  to  him.  In  the  sense  of 
supreme  worth  and  dignity,  each  duty  is  to  be  done ;  and, 
so  far  as  the  feeling  of  inviolability  has  been  an  element 
in  religion,  we  affirm  that  the  doing  of  duty  is  religion; 
with  us  every  attack  upon  iniquity  is  a  religious  crusade. 
Every  individual  social  reform  which  we  take  up  becomes 
to  us  in  sacredness  a  religious  task.  For  us  goodness 
must  exist  in  human  hearts  and  institutions ;  and  to  bring 
it  into  existence  is  the  highest  that  we  know.  We  preach 
that  right  conduct  is  of  supreme  importance — more  im- 
portant than  doctrine  or  ritual;  aye,  more  important  than 
the  worship  of  a  personal  God  or  of  Christ  in  the  heart. 
We  believe  that  right  conduct  is  the  way,  and  the  only 
way,  of  a  joyful,  peaceful,  inspiring  life.  We  believe 
that  it  is  the  way  to  attain  a  life  of  perfect  selflessness, 
which  has  no  anxiety  about  the  future  either  before  or 
after  death,  which  is  willing  to  become  annihilated  at 
death,  if  such  be  the  lot  in  store  for  us.  Devotion  to 
right  conduct  is,  we  believe,  the  way,  and  the  only  way, 
from  the  haunting  presence  of  our  own  past  transgres- 
sions. Complete  devotion  to  the  right  is  the  only  act 
of  atonement  by  which  we  can  become  reconciled  with  our 
past  selves.  Thus,  right  conduct,  because  it  is  the  way 
of  life  to  the  individual  and  of  gladness  to  society,  is  of 
supreme  importance;  every  other  attempt  at  self-recon- 
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ciliation,  or  to  attain  strength  and  self-confidence,  is  folly 
and  evil.  What  food  is  to  the  hungry  man,  what  water 
is  to  the  parched  lips,  what  the  sun  in  springtime  is  to  the 
trees  and  flowers,  such  is  right  conduct  to  the  inner  spir- 
itual life  of  man.  We  preach  this  devotion  to  the  good 
not  only  as  the  bond  of  fellowship,  but  as  the  way  of  in- 
ward peace  and  life. 

But  preaching  is  not  our  chief  means  of  furthering 
the  spread  of  goodness  throughout  society.  We  shall 
also  attempt,  so  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  to  change  the 
physical  and  social  environment  of  men,  so  that  it  shall 
be  more  favorable  to  a  truly  human  life.  The  highest 
and  most  potent  change  we  can  effect  is  to  provide  peo- 
ple with  fellowship  in  the  moral  life  by  establishing  Eth- 
ical Societies.  .But  this  change  of  spiritual  environment 
must  be  followed  forthwith  by  physical,  economic,  and 
intellectual  reforms,  which  only  the  whole  community 
can  effect.  We  expect  the  members  of  our  society,  by 
helping  in  these  reforms,  to  do  more  for  the  community 
than  the  current  morality  of  the  day  demands.  We  recog- 
nize that  work  for  mankind  of  every  sort  is  the  most 
eloquent  preaching.  There  is  no  way  to  convince  people 
that  one  believes  in  brotherhood  like  proving  one's  self 
a  brother. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  ETHICAL 
UNION 

General  Object  of  the  Union. — "To  assert  the  su- 
preme importance  of  the  ethical  factor  in  all  the  relations 
of  life — personal,  social,  national,  and  international — 
apart  from  all  theological  and  metaphysical  considera- 
tions." 

Societies  in  the  Union. — The  Union  was  founded  by 
the  First  International  Ethical  Congress,  held  in  Zurich, 
September,  1896,  and  now  consists  of  the  "American 
Ethical  Union,"  the  English  "Union  of  Ethical  Societies," 
the  "Deutsche  Gesellschaft  fur  Ethische  Kultur,"  the 
Swiss  "Ligue  pour  l'Action  Morale,"  the  "Oesterreich- 
ische  Ethische  Gesellschaft,"  the  Italian  "Unione  Morale," 
the  French  "Union  pour  la  Verite,"  and  the  Tokyo  Eth- 
ical Society. 

Executive  of  the  Union. — President,  Professor  Dr. 
Felix  Adler,  New  York.  Executive  Committee — Geheim- 
rat  Prof.  Dr.  Wilhelm  Foerster,  chairman,  Berlin;  Mrs. 
H.  C.  Miall  Smith,  Hon.  Treasurer,  London;  Prof.  Felix 
Adler,  Percival  Chubb,  Dr.  John  Elliott,  Mr.  S.  Burns 
Weston,  United  States ;  Prof.  W.  Foerster,  Prof.  Ferdi- 
nand Tonnies,  Dr.  Rudolph  Penzig,  Germany;  Dr.  Stan- 
ton Coit,  Mrs.  Miall  Smith,  Mrs.  Tiedeman,  Mr.  Harry 
Snell,  England ;  Prof.  F.Jodl  and  Herr  W.  Borner,  Aus- 
tria;  M.  F.  Buisson  and  M.  Paul  Desjardins,  France;  Dr. 
D.  Levi-iMorenos,  Italy;  Herr  Gustav  Maier  and  Dr.  A. 
Suter,  Switzerland;  Prof.  T.  Tomoyeda,  Japan;  and  the 
officers  for  the  time  being  of  the  National  Ethical  Unions. 

General  Committee  of  the  Union. — The  officers  and 
leaders  of  Societies. 

General  Secretary. — G.  Spiller,  63  South  Hill  Park, 
Hampstead,  London. 
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The  General  Aim  of  the  Union  is:  To  assert  the  su- 
preme importance  of  the  ethical  factor  in  all  the  relations 
of  life — personal,  social,  national  and  international,  apart 
from  any  theological  and  metaphysical  considerations. 

The  Special  Aims  are:  (a)  To  bring  the  organizations 
of  the  Union  into  closer  fellowship  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion, and  to  promote  friendly  relations  with  organizations, 
which,  while  not  in  the  Union,  are  in  substantial  sympa- 
thy with  its  aims  and  purposes. 

(b)  To  promote  and  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of 
ethical  organizations  in  all  sections  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  particular,  ethical  clubs  and  organizations  at  Uni- 
versities, which  clubs  and  organizations  may  be  repre- 
sented by  non-voting  delegates  at  meetings  of  the  Union. 

(c)  To  organize  propaganda,  to  conduct  schools  of 
ethics  and  arrange  lecture  tours. 

(d)  To  publish  and  spread  suitable  literature,  and  to 
provide  for  adequate  publicity. 

(e)  To  promote  ethical  education  in  general  and  sys- 
tematic moral  instruction  in  particular,  apart  from  theo- 
logical and  metaphysical  presuppositions. 

(f)  To  promote  common  action,  by  means  of  special 
Congresses  and  otherwise,  upon  public  issues  which  call 
for  ethical  clarification. 

(g)  To  co-operate,  so  far  as  practicable,  with  the  In- 
ternational Union  of  Ethical  Societies. 
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OFFICERS  AND  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

President,  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman. 

Secretary,  S.  Burns  Weston,  141 5  Locust  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Treasurer,  Alexander  M.  Bing,  505  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

Felix  Adler,  T.  W.  Allinson,  Albert  P.  Brubaker,  Per- 
cival  Chubb,  Miss  Frida  Davidson,  John  L.  Elliott,  James 
H.  Leuba,  Alfred  W.  Martin,  Robert  Moore,  Henry  Neu- 
mann, S.  P.  Porter,  John  F.  Turner. 


OFFICERS   OF  ETHICAL  SOCIETIES. 

New  York  Society  for  Ethical  Culture. 

Sunday  Lectures. — Ethical  Culture  Meeting  House,  64th  Street 

and  Eighth  Avenue. 
Leader. — Felix  Adler. 
Assistant    Leaders. — John    Lovejoy    Elliott    and    David    Saville 

Muzzey. 
Associate  Leaders. — Henry  Moskowitz  and  Alfred  W.  Martin. 

Brooklyn  Society  for  Ethical  Culture. 

Sunday  Lectures. — Academy  of  Music,   Lafayette  Avenue   and 

Ashland  Place. 
Leader. — Henry   Neumann. 

Chicago  Society  for  Ethical  Culture. 

Sunday  Lectures. — Fine  Arts  Theater,  408  S.  Michigan  Avenue. 
Leader. — Horace  J.  Bridges. 

St.  Louis  Ethical  Society. 

Sunday  Lectures. — Sheldon  Memorial,  3648  Washington  Boule- 
vard. 
Leader. — Percival  Chubb. 

Philadelphia  Society  for  Ethical  Culture. 

Sunday   Lectures. — Broad    Street   Theater,    Broad    and   Locust 

Streets. 
Leader. — S.  Burns  Weston. 
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